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WITH  THE  BALTIC  SQUADRON,  1918-1920. 

Now  that  a  stable  condition  of  affairs  appears  to  be  settling  over 
the  Baltic  in  general,  and  with  the  gradual  resumption  of  trade, 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  show  how  hard,  and  how  success¬ 
fully,  the  Navy  has  worked  to  bring  about  these  conditions. 
British  prestige  stands  very  high  at  present  amongst  the  Baltic 
States,  thanks  to  the  untiring  energy  and  courage  of  the  Senior 
Naval  Officer  in  these  waters,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Walter  Cowan, 
Bart.  His  recent  and  well-deserved  baronetcy  marks  the  close 
of  very  fine  work  in  these  regions. 

Soon  after  the  Armistice  was  signed,  it  was  decided  to  send 
out  a  small  force  of  British  warships  to  the  Baltic,  to  supervise 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Armistice  terms,  and  to  obtain  reliable 
information  ae  to  the  exact  state  of  affairs.  A  mixed  force  of 
light  cruisers,  destroyers  and  mine-sweepers  was  dispatched, 
with  instructions  to  make  Copenhagen  their  base  of  operations. 
Although  mine  charts  were  provided  by  the  German  authorities, 
the  passage  through  the  Kattegat  was  not  without  grave  risk. 
On  arrival  in  Copenhagen  the  ships  had  a  wonderful  and  spon¬ 
taneous  reception  from  the  Danish  public,  who  flocked  in 
thousands  to  the  “Langelinie  Mole,”  where  the  light  cruisers 
had  their  berths.  That  the  Danes  were  only  too  thankful  for 
the  German  dihdcle  was  very  apparent.  After  a  few  days’  stay, 
to  enable  fuelling  and  provisioning  arrangements  to  be  made, 
the  squadron  sailed,  and  divided,  ships  being  detailed  for  various 
German  ports,  such  as  Kiel,  Danzig,  Hamburg,  etc.  Here  they 
supervised  the  disarmament  of  German  ships,  and  the  repatria¬ 
tion  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  Several  touching  and  amusing 
incidents  occurred  in  connection  with  this  duty,  but  it  was  a  sad 
spectacle  to  see  our  poor  half-starved  and  ill-clad  men,  many 
of  them  too  weak  to  travel  far.  One  of  our  ships,  whilst  passing 
down  the  Kiel  Canal,  was  seen  by  a  train-load  of  British  “Tom¬ 
mies”  on  their  way  home.  The  thunderous  cheers  and  shouts 
which  greeted  her  caused  the  German  canal  officials  much  dis- 
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comfort !  On  another  occasion  a  cruiser  was  lying  alongside  at 
Kiel,  when  early  one  morning  a  party  of  British  prisoners  arrived 
by  train.  They  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  precise  Armistice 
terms,  and  could  hardly  beheve  their  eyes  when  they  saw  the 
White  Ensign.  Their  joy  was  indescribable,  and  a  wild  rush 
was  made  to  get  on  board.  Officers  and  men  were  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  received,  and  entertained,  to  the  utmost  of  a  hght  cruiser’s 
resources.  After  much  rejoicing  on  board,  one  sturdy  warriw 
was  seen  to  go  out  on  the  jetty,  chmb  on  a  bollard  and  address 
the  crowd  of  German  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  gathered  to 
watch  the  proceedings.  Although  his  remarks  were  too  strong 
to  be  recorded  here,  his  final  remark  was  much  to  the  point, 

and  was  as  follows:  “Look  here,  you  -  Huns;  you  see 

this  ’ere -  ship ;  well,  that’s  the  sort  what’s - well  done 

you - in,  and  don’t  you  forget  itl  ” 

After  a  few  weeks  of  this  work,  and  having  made  certain  that 
the  Germans  were  carrying  out  the  naval  terms  of  the  Armistice, 
arrangements  were  made  to  sail  further  to  the  eastward  and 
investigate  the  situation. 

After  examining  all  the  available  mine  charts,  a  course  was 
marked  out  and  swept  by  our  mine-sweepers  from  the  Sound 
to  Reval.  This  was  always  known  as  “The  Bed  Track,”  and 
was  the  only  safe  route  in  the  Baltic  between  the  two  extremi¬ 
ties.  Several  of  our  sweepers  were  damaged  in  this  operation, 
and  early  in  the  New  Year,  1919,  the  light  cruiser  Cassandra 
struck  a  mine  and  sank,  the  crew  fortunately  being  saved  by 
our  destroyers. 

The  position  in  the  Eastern  Baltic  was  very  obscure,  both  as 
regards  the  naval  and  military  situation.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  after  the  Russian  ddhAcle  in  1917  the  Germans  gradually 
overran  Courland,  Lithuania,  etc.,  even  going  as  far  as  Helsijig- 
fors  in  Finland,  which  they  occupied.  Under  the  terms  of  tbe| 
Armistice,  the  German  forces  were  to  withdraw  gradually  to  the  I 
East  Prussian  frontier,  leaving  the  Baltic  States  and  Finland! 
to  organise  their  own  forms  of  government.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  real  danger  of  Bolshevism  spreading  westward,  certain 
German  forces  were  granted  permission  to  remain  in  Courland 
and  Lithuania,  as  a  protection  against  the  Bolshevist  troope. 
The  Bolshevists,  however,  were  now  getting  restive,  and,  realisinc 
that  they  no  longer  had  to  fight  well-disciplined  German  troops, 
were  commencing  to  overrun  Esthonia  and  Lithuania.  The  (®ly 
country  which  seemed  capable  of  looking  after  itself  was  Fin¬ 
land,  which  soon  organised  an  efficient  army,  and  kept  the 
Bolshevists  to  their  frontier. 

Thus  the  military  situation  in  the  Baltic  States  appeared  tc 
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l)e  far  from  satisfactory.  The  Baltic  Squadron  Commander, 
realising  that  prompt  action  was  necessary,  divided  his  available 
ships,  sending  them  to  the  various  ports,  such  as  Libau,  Eiga, 
Danzig  and  Keval,  with  orders  to  assist  the  local  forces  in  every 
way  possible.  Machine-guns  were  landed  and  instruction  given 
in  their  use.  All  spare  clothing,  rifles,  ammunition,  etc.,  which 
could  be  found  was  also  landed  and  distributed.  Urgent  mes¬ 
sages  were  dispatched  to  the  authorities  at  home  asking  for 
military  supplies  to  be  sent,  and  also  for  officers. 

Later  regular  missions  were  established  in  all  the  most  im¬ 
portant  towns  on  the  Baltic  seaboard,  and  rendered  valuable 
services  to  the  local  forces.  As  the  spring  approached  it  became 
evident  that,  with  Allied  help,  the  combined  Esthonian,  Lettish 
and  Finnish  forces  were  quite  capable  of  defending  themselves 
against  Bolshevist  aggression.  Orders  were  therefore  given  by 
tte  Allied  Governments  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  troops 
to  their  frontiers.  We  shall  see  later  how  this  order  was  dis¬ 
obeyed,  and  the  trouble  caused  by  the  notorious  Iron  Division 
under  General  Von  der  Goltz,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Von  der 
Goltz. 

The  naval  situation,  up  to  this  time,  had  not  given  cause  for 
apprehension,  owing  to  all  the  available  Bolshevist  ships  being 
immobilised  by  the  heavy  ice  in  the  Bay  of  Petrograd.  About 
April,  however,  reports  began  to  come  through  from  Eeval  that 
the  ice  was  breaking  up,  and  signs  of  liveliness  appearing  in 
the  Bolshevist  Fleet.  Very  soon  after  this,  two  Eed  destroyers 
broke  out,  and  commenced  a  bombardment  of  an  important  light¬ 
house  near  Eeval,  which  had  now  become  the  new  capital  of 
Esthonia.  They  were  promptly  pursued  by  British  cruisers  and 
destroyers,  and  after  a  short  engagement  captured,  undamaged 
by  gunfire,  although  one  vessel  lost  both  her  propellers  on  a 
reef,  which  in  her  hurry  to  escape  she  passed  over.  Prize  crews 
were  placed  on  board,  and  the  two  destroyers,  which  were 
modern  craft  of  1,500  tons,  towed  back  to  Eeval.  For  a  long 
time  the  “Commisar”  in  charge  could  not  be  found,  although 
his  “comrades”  had  given  away  the  fact  that  he  was  still  on 
board.  At  last  he  was  discovered,  hiding  under  a  pile  of  empty 
sacks  in  a  potato  locker,  and  was  promptly  removed  to  a  cell, 
under  close  guard.  A  certain  amount  of  useful  information  was 
obtained  from  these  prisoners,  and  the  two  destroyers  after¬ 
wards  were  presented  to  the  Esthonian  Government,  and  became 
the  nucleus  of  their  naval  squadron.  After  this  episode,  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  ice  would  have  gone 
entirely,  it  was  decided  to  institute  a  strict  blockade  of  the 
Bolshevist  Fleet.  The  existing  light  cruiser  squadron  was 
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strengthened,  and  additional  destroyers,  auxiliaries  and  an  air¬ 
craft  ship  sent  out. 

The  base  chosen  for  the  squadron  to  operate  from  was  a  fairly 
well-sheltered  roadstead  on  the  south  coast  of  Finland,  about 
forty  miles  from  Kronstadt  and  twenty-five  from  Viborg,  and 
known  as  Bjorko  Sund.  It  was  a  favourite  resort  in  the  summer 
for  the  training  squadron  of  the  Russian  Fleet  before  the  war 
but,  as  it  reminded  most  people  of  Scapa  Flow,  and  was  just 
as  bleak,  the  prospect  of  a  prolonged  stay  was  not  welcome. 
Anti-submarine  nets  were  laid,  and  observation  posts  set  up, 
whilst,  later  on,  an  aerodrome  was  constructed.  The  situation 
of  our  forces  was  not  at  all  satisfactory,  as,  in  addition  to  being 
exposed  to  attack  by  the  superior  Bolshevist  forces,  which  in¬ 
cluded  several  large  aripoured  ships,  trouble  was  brewing  with 
the  German  troops,  under  Von  der  Goltz,  previously  mentioned. 
This  officer  showed  no  inclination  to  withdraw  his  troops,  who 
were  busy  quarrelling  with  the  Lettish  forces,  and  looting  their 
villages,  whenever  they  had  the  chance.  In  spite  of  diplomatic 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  Berlin,  these  troops  continued 
to  give  trouble,  until  it  became  quite  obvious  that  they  were 
acting  under  secret  instructions.  About  this  time — June-July, 
1919 — the  Esthonian  troops,  in  conjunction  with  the  White 
Russian  North-West  Army,  which  had  been  gradually  organised 
under  General  Yudenitch,  began  to  prepare  their  offensive  on  the 
north-western  frontier  for  an  attack  on  Petrograd.  Munitions, 
clothing,  etc.,  were  freely  provided  by  the  Allied  Governments, and 
a  certain  number  of  British  officers  lent  for  instructional  purposes. 
The  Bolshevists  were  now  being  pressed  on  other  fronts  by 
Generals  Koltchak  and  Denikin,  and  by  our  own  troops  working 
from  Archangel.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Von  der  Goltz 
showed  his  hand  by  making  a  violent  attack  on  the  Lettish  and 
Lithuanian  forces,  thus  hoping  to  divert  forces  intended  for  the 
offensive  operations  on  the  north-western  frontier. 

All  this  time  the  Bolshevist  Fleet  showed  no  signs  of  taking 
the  offensive  in  a  serious  manner,  although  once  or  twice  their 
heavy  ships  engaged  our  light  forces  at  long  range,  without 
result.  We  suffered  several  casualties,  however,  to  our  destroyer 
and  mine-sweeping  flotillas,  by  damage  caused  by  striking  mines 
and  grounding.  As  it  became  known  to  Rear-Admiral  Cowan 
what  effective  forces  the  Bolshevists  had  at  their  command,  it 
was  decided  to  strike  a  blow  which  would  damage  or  destroy 
these  ships  before  the  impending  offensive  on  the  north-western 
frontier,  so  that  the  British  squadron  could  co-operate  with  the 
advance  of  the  Esthonian  and  White  Russian  forces.  Aircraft 
and  coastal  motor  boats  were  secretly  sent  out  from  England, 
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and  prepared  for  an  attack  on  Kronstadt.  The  fact  that  these 
boats  had  arrived  was  nearly  given  away  by  a  patrolling  coastal 
motor  boat  finding  herself  within  range  of  the  cruiser  Oleg,  which 
she  promptly  sank !  The  subsequent  Bolshevist  communique 
juggested  an  attack  by  a  British  submarine,  or  that  she  struck 
a  British  mine.  However,  in  order  to  put  the  Bolshevists  off 
the  track,  we  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  affair  at  the  time. 
Preparations  for  the  attack  on  Kronstadt  were  pushed  on  with 
all  speed.  One  of  the  many  peculiar  difficulties  we  had  to  face 
was  the  question  of  getting  over  a  boom,  which  was  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  effectually  close  the  approaches  to  the  island 
fortress  by  light  craft,  and  consisted  of  a  submerged  palisade. 
With  the  wind  in  a  certain  quarter,  the  water  would  be  forced 
up  into  the  narrow  Bay  of  Petrograd,  thus  creating  an  artificial 
“high  tide,”  as  there  is  practically  no  natural  rise  and  fall. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  extra  depth  of  water  prevailing  would 
enable  the  barrier  to  be  crossed  by  our  coastal  motor  boats  with¬ 
out  risk.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  choose  a  day  when  these 
conditions  were  existent.  The  attack  on  Kronstadt  took  place 
in  the  early  morning  of  August  18th,  1919.  The  harbour  con¬ 
sists  of  several  breakwaters  built  out  from  the  island  on  which 
the  fortress  is  situated.  The  Bolshevist  Fleet  was  inside  this 
harbour,  the  ships  being  secured  alongside  the  moles. 

A  narrow  dredged  canal  connects  the  fortress  with  the  city  of 
Petrograd,  the  surrounding  waters  being  too  shallow  for  large 
ships. 

On  the  morning  of  the  attack,  all  available  aircraft  were  sent 
to  attack  the  fortress  and  harbour  with  bombs  and  machine-gun 
fire,  thus  creating  a  diversion  under  cover  of  which  the  attacking 
coastal  motor  boats  were  to  press  home  their  attacks  against  the 
ships  in  the  harbour.  The  coastal  motor  boats  had  to  pass  close 
to  outlying  forts  and  numerous  patrol  craft,  but  were  quite 
unobserved  until  they  were  close  to  the  harbour  entrance.  The 
"palisade”  boom,  previously  mentioned,  was  successfully  nego¬ 
tiated  without  trouble.  As  they  approached  the  harbour  entrance 
s  hot  fire  was  opened  on  them  with  machine  and  small  quick- 
firing  guns,  besides  being  dazzled  by  many  searchlights  at  short 
range.  Torpedoes  were  fired  at  the  pre-arranged  targets,  and 
all  torpedoes  were  heard  to  explode.  In  the  meantime  the  air¬ 
craft  had  been  extremely  busy,  and  in  the  ensuing  confusion 
caused  by  the  combined  attack,  the  majority  of  our  boats  made 
their  escape,  and  returned  safely  to  Bjorko  Harbour.  I  think 
we  lost  about  three  boats  through  being  disabled,  the  crews, 
nearly  all  of  whom  w’ere  wounded,  being  captured. 

The  actual  results  of  the  attack  were  not  fully  known  until 
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aerial  reconnaissance  and  photographs  showed  us  that  at  least 
two  large  armoured  ships  had  been  sunk,  and  the  “Dread 
nought”  type  battleship  Petropavlosk  severely  damaged.  She 
was  seen  to  be  aground  in  the  canal,  and  had  evidently  been 
struck  by  a  torpedo  in  the  bows. 

The  Bolshevists  were  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  the 
attack  was  as  successful  as  could  have  been  hoped  for.  A  few 
of  the  torpedoes  fired,  which  were  heard  to  explode,  were  found 
afterwards  to  have  hit  the  moles. 

Amongst  other  decorations  awarded  for  this  brilliant  exphnt 
were  two  V.C.s  awarded  to  Lieutenants  Agar  and  Steele.  The 
Bolshevist  Fleet  was  completely  disorganised  by  this  attack,  and 
we  had  no  further  trouble  from  their  heavy  ships. 

Constant  attacks  by  aircraft  were  undertaken  with  the  object 
of  hindering  salvage  work,  and  to  photograph  Kronstadt  Har¬ 
bour,  in  order  to  see  what  ships  actually  appeared  to  be  disabled. 
We  were  handicapped  by  having  to  use  unwieldy  seaplanes  for 
this  work,  which  were  exposed  to  grave  risk  of  being  destroyed 
by  anti-aircraft  fire,  owing  to  their  inability  to  fly  at  a  sufiBcient 
height. 

By  this  time  the  Esthonian  and  North-Western  White  Rus¬ 
sian  Army  were  ready  to  advance,  and  duly  began  their  offensive 
towards  Petrograd.  With  the  help  of  a  British  tank  squadron, 
which  appeared  to  quite  unnerve  the  Bed  forces,  a  rapid  and 
substantial  advance  was  made.  The  naval  squadron  co-operated  by 
maintaining  a  coast  patrol,  and  bombarding  hostile  positions  when 
the  opportunity  presented  itself.  The  advance  was  very  success¬ 
ful  up  to  a  point,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  Petrograd 
really  might  fall.  The  Bolshevists  were  being  hard  pressed  both 
by  Koltchak  and  the  British  troops  operating  from  Archangel, 
but  a  combination  of  circumstances  arose  which  spoilt  any  sub¬ 
sequent  chance  of  Petrograd  being  captured.  It  was  evident 
from  the  very  first  that  the  Esthonian  and  White  Russian  forces 
did  not  work  well  together,  and  frequent  quarrels  and  misunder¬ 
standings  took  place  between  them.  Hardly  a  day  passed  without 
a  message  being  received  by  Rear-Admiral  Cowan  asking  him 
to  settle  some  dispute  or  other  between  the  two  armies.  The 
most  glaring  example  of  this  folly  was  the  capture  and  loss  of 
the  powerful  fortress  of  Krasnaya  Gorka.  This  fort,  equipped 
with  modern  12-in.  guns,  was  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Petrograd,  effectively  commanding  all  approaches  to  Kron¬ 
stadt.  It  was  actually  captured  and  occupied  by  the  Esthonian 
troops.  iOwing  to  jealousy,  and  other  causes,  a  quarrel  arose  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  garrison  of  this  fort,  which  culminated  in 
the  Red  troops  advancing  and  recapturing  it  whilst  the  Esthonian 
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jud  White  Russian  troops  were  busy  squabbling.  Lettish  and 
Lithuanian  troops,  who  might  have  participated  in  this  offensive, 
were  tied  down  by  the  activities  of  Von  der  Goltz,  who,  acting 
in’  the  Bolshevist  interests,  began  a  violent  attack  on  Riga. 
4bout  October,  the  advance  of  the  Esthonian  and  White 
Russian  combined  forces  came  to  a  standstill,  and,'  owing  to 
Krasnaya  Gorka  being  in  Bolshevist  hands,  very  little  support 
could  be  given  to  their  left  flank,  which  the  Bolshevists  were  trying 
to  turn  by  landing  forces  from  Kronstadt.  Urgent  representa¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  Admiralty  for  monitors  and  more  aircraft, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  retreat 
bad  already  begun,  that  the  Erebus  (two  15-in.  guns)  arrived. 
Bombardments  were  carried  out,  but  very  little  damage  was  dont 
to  the  fort,  owing  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  spotting  with 
seaplanes.  The  fort  replied  vigorously,  but  their  fire,  although 
reaching  an  alarming  range,  was  fortunately  not  very  accurate. 
An  observation  balloon,  apparently  filled  with  helium  gas,  caused 
our  "Camel  ”  pilots  great  annoyance  by  refusing  to  catch  alight, 
m  spite  of  their  frequent  attacks !  Several  attacks  were  made 
on  our  ships  by  Bolshevist  submarines,  which  were  suspected  to 
be  commanded  by  German  naval  officers,  and  we  lost  a  destroyei- 
and  nearly  all  her  crew  by  a  successful  attack  from  one  of  these 
craft.  The  Esthonian  and  White  Russian  troops  were  now  in 
full  retreat,  and  by  the  middle  of  November  were  back  to  their 
original  line,  w^here  they  made  a  determined  stand.  The  British 
tank  squadron,  which  had  done  so  well,  was  withdrawn,  and  sent 
back  to  England.  The  Esthonian  Army  managed  to  hold  up 
the  Red  troops  at  their  original  trench  line,  and  to  retain  the 
port  of  Narva,  which  was  subjected  to  a  daily  bombardment, 
and  suffered  much  damage.  As  the  White  Russian  troops  were 
DOW  quite  unreliable,  and  would  fight  for  anybody  who  clothed 
and  fed  them,  they  were  disbanded  and  interned  in  Esthonia. 
In  the  meantime  the  attacks  on  Riga  were  being  pressed  home 
by  Von  der  Goltz ’s  troops,  but  the  Letts  proved  to  be  splendid 
fighters,  and,  with  the  aid  of  our  ships  and  a  French  destroyer 
or  two,  repulsed  them  with  heavy  loss.  The  town  of  Riga, 
however,  was  badly  knocked  about,  nearly  all  the  best  buildings 
being  hit.  It  was  during  this  attack  that  H.M.S.  Dragon  came 
under  the  fire  of  a  German  concealed  howitzer  battery,  and 
suffered  several  casualties.  A  6-in.  gun’s  crew  were  nearly  all 
killed,  whilst  the  gunnery  lieutenant.  Lieutenant  Parker,  had  a 
narrow  escape. 

i  The  German  troops  continued  to  retreat  from  Riga,  closely 
pressed  by  the  Letts,  and  behaved  in  their  usual  brutal  manner, 
looting  and  burning  whenever  they  had  the  chance.  They  made 
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off  in  the  direction  of  Libau,  which  was  defended  by  a  small 
garrison,  and  some  out-of-date  permanent  fortifications.  Owing 
the  cold  weather,  which  had  now  set  in,  the  attacking  Germans 
were  able  to  cross  the  lakes  forming  part  of  the  natural  defences 
and  turn  the  Lettish  positions  in  flank.  The  Letts  fought  well 
however,  and  although  the  Germans  actually  got  within  a  mile  of 
the  town,  they  were  eventually  driven  off.  The  fight  lasted  two 
or  three  days,  but,  owing  to  the  splendid  support  given  by  onr 
light  cruisers,  and  the  Erehus  in  particular,  the  Germans  suffered 
heavily,  especially  when  crossing  the  flat  ground  near  the  town 
and  afterwards  when  re-crossing  the  lakes.  They  retired  in 
disorder,  pursued  by  the  Letts  and  an  armoured  train,  eventuallv 
crossing  the  Prussian  frontier  and  malcing  for  Memel.  Although 
several  attempts  were  made  by  the  remnants  of  these  troops  to 
give  further  trouble,  this  was  the  last  time  we  had  any  serious 
conflict  with  them.  Judging  from  the  prisoners  collected,  who 
were  a  most  miserable-looking  lot,  these  troops  were  nearly  all 
young  and  ill-trained  men,  attracted  by  the  prospects  and 
promises  of  easy  fighting  and  plenty  of  loot;  and,  so  long  as 
they  received  their  food,  were  quite  content  to  fight  and  rob 
whenever  the  chance  arose.  It  was  an  interesting  experience 
for  naval  officers  and  men  to  be  able  to  visit  a  battlefield,  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  and  see  the  actual  effect  of  their  fire.  Some' 
of  the  craters  caused  by  the  Erebus'  15-in.  shell  were  enormous, 
and  especially  in  a  small  wood,  where  the  trees  were  uprooted 
broadcast  and  flung  about  in  all  directions.  The  inveterate  curio- 
hunters  were  able  to  satisfy  their  mania  by  collecting  the  various 
discarded  rifles,  equipment,  etc.,  left  lying  about. 

The  remainder  of  the  squadron  not  engaged  in  defending  Riga 
and  Libau  had  during  this  time  been  engaged  in  a  constwt 
patrol  off  the  entrance  to  Petrograd  Bay.  This  proved  very 
arduous,  as,  in  addition  to  being  fired  at  by  Kra-snaya  Gorks, 
and  the  constant  menace  of  submarine  attack,  the  weather  proved 
very  trying.  The  intense  cold,  and  constant  fogs  and  snow, 
made  navigation  very  difficult,  and  in  an  area  where  buoys  and 
lights  were  scarce,  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  patrol  vessels' 
captains.  By  the  beginning  of  December,  reports  came  through 
to  the  effect  that  thick  ice  was  forming  in  Kronstadt  Harbour 
and  in  the  surrounding  waters.  Preparations  were  accordingly 
made  to  withdraw  from  Bjorko  for  the  winter.  Many  mines 
were  laid  by  H.M.S.  Princess  Margaret,  a  large  minelayer,  and 
tl>e  aerodrome,  which  by  this  time  was  quite  useless,  owing  to 
the  ground  being  too  hard,  was  dismantled.  Large  floes  of  thin 
ice  began  to  drift  into  the  roadstead,  which  made  boat  work  very 
difficult.  By  this  time  the  temperature  was  well  down,  the 
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average  being  about  22°  F.  It  suddenly  fell  to  about  5°  F.  one 
night,  and  caused  quite  a  commotion.  Ice  was  visibly  seen  to 
be  forming,  accompanied  by  banks  of  white  vapour,  like  steam, 
rising  from  the  water.  The  order  was  therefore  given  for  the 
squa^on  to  sail  with  dispatch,  and  all  ships  repaired  to  Eeval, 
leaving  a  small  force  on  patrol  outside  the  harbour  as  usual. 

A  small  flotilla  of  Finnish  torpedo-boats,  who  were  working  in 
cooperation  with  us,  delayed  their  departure  too  long,  and  were 
caught  in  the  ice  two  days  later  and  sunk.  The  intense  cold 
which  had  now  developed  made  life  on  board  very  miserable, 
especially  at  sea.  Our  ships,  not  being  designed  to  operate  in 
guch  weather,  proved  most  uncomfortable,  ice  forming  all  over 
the  sides  and  deck  inside!  the  ship,  whilst  all  water-pipes,  etc., 
not  kept  running  with  warm  water,  soon  gave  out.  When  at 
sea,  especially  in  rough  weather,  ships  soon  became  covered  in 
ice  from  bow  to  stern,  and  on  one  occasion  a  destroyer  accom¬ 
panying  a  light  cruiser  actually  had  to  come  alongside  the  cruiser 
at  3  a.m.  one  morning  and  turn  out  all  hands  to  chop  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  ice  aw'ay,  as  it  had  already  caused  the  topmast  to  dis¬ 
appear  overboard,  and  was  seriously  affecting  the  stability  of  the 
vessel  1  After  some  weeks  of  intense  cold,  the  ice  area  was  so 
extended  that  it  was  considered  quite  impossible  for  small  craft 
to  emerge  from  Kronstadt  to  sweep  a  passage  through  our  mine¬ 
fields,  and  as  the  Esthonian  troops  appeared  to  be  holding  the 
Bolshevist  troops  successfully,  the  authorities  at  home  decided  to 
withdraw  the  squadron  to  England  to  give  leave.  Eear-Admiral 
Cowan  and  all  ships,  with  the  exception  of  one  cruiser  and  a 
few  destroyers,  therefore  sailed  for  England  on  Boxing  Day,  1919, 
returning  some  weeks  later.  In  the  meantime,  the  remaining 
cruiser,  H.M.S.  Dunedin,  was  ordered  to  stay  at  Eeval,  and  her 
captain  became  the  Senior  Naval  Officer  in  this  area.  From  time 
to  time  excursions  into  the  ice  area  were  made  to  examine  con¬ 
ditions,  and  we  found  the  ice  everywhere  extending.  On  one 
occasion  it  was  so  thick  and  solid  that  the  ship  could  not  make 
any  headway  and  was  forced  to  turn  back.  The  temperature 
now  was  well  below  zero,  and  life  on  board  was  far  from  pleasant. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  one’s  feet  warm,  and  many 
cases  of  frostbitten  ears  occurred.  We  now  had  a  chance  of 
investigating  the  town  of  Eeval,  which  has  many  old  and  inter¬ 
esting  buildings,  dating  from  Peter  the  Great’s  time,  and  a 
massive  round  prison  tower,  which  was  burnt  by  the  Bolshevists 
at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution.  The  harbour  is  small  and  poor, 
but  before  the  war  a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on,  chiefly  corn 
and  timber  exporting.  Ice  hockey  and  ski-ing  could  be  indulged 
in,  although  the  local  inhabitants  were  much  amused  at  our 
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amateurish  efforts.  Shortly  after  the  New  Year  the  Esthonian  ‘ 
Government  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Bolshevists,  and  it 
was  rumoured  at  the  time  that  the  terms  stipulated  for  the 
closing  of  Eeval  to  British  men-of-war.  Although  the  inner 
harbour  of  Eeval  was  completely  frozen  over,  the  roadstead 
remained  free,  conditions  there  depending  upon  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  Masses  of  drift-ice  were  liable  to  be  blown  in 
from  the  north-east,  and  completely  block  the  bay.  Shipping 
was  maintained  by  the  use  of  an  ice-breaker,  working  from 
Helsingfors.  These  ships  are  massively  built,  and  work  under 
the  following  system  :  The  ship  forces  her  way  up  to  the  thick 
ice,  the  special  sloping  bow  resting  on  its  surface.  Well  down 
below  this  bow  is  a  large  propeller  which,  when  revolved,  draws 
the -water  away  from  the  ice,  which,  deprived  of  its  water  sup¬ 
port,  is  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  ice-breaker’s  bow  resting 
on  it.  Ice  up  to  several  feet  in  thickness  can  be  dealt  with  in 
this  way.  The  greatest  experience  is  necessary  successfully  to 
navigate  a  ship  through  drift  ice,  as,  if  there  is  any  wind,  the 
leeway  caused  by  the  constant  and  steady  pressure  of  the  ice¬ 
field  cannot  be  ascertained  with  real  accuracy,  and  is  not  com¬ 
parable  with  allowing  “drift”  for  ordinary  surface  currents 
or  tides  when  in  open  water.  During  our  six  weeks’  stay 
at  Eeval,  watching  events,  we  were  constantly  subjected  to 
Bolshevist  wireless  propaganda,  inciting  their  British  comrades 
to  all  kinds  of  bloodthirsty  and  violent  deeds,  most  copies  of 
which  found  their  way  to  the  Captain’s  scrap  basket,  and  were 
never  circulated  like  the  ordinary  wireless  Press  messages  of 
interest. 

The  Esthonian  Government  seemed  to  be  making  good  head¬ 
way  against  their  numerous  diflBculties,  and  were  gradually 
restoring  order  out  of  the  chaos  which  the  Eevolution  produced. 
Their  chief  difficulty  was  lack  of  money,  owing  to  the  entire 
stoppage  of  trade,  but,  having  the  fortune  to  possess  such  a  com¬ 
paratively  large  seaport  as  Eeval,  they  would  eventually  begiu 
to  collect  revenue  if  only  trade  with  Eussia  and  the  rest  of  their 
Baltic  neighbours  could  be  resumed.  The  rate  of  exchange  was 
enormously  in  our  favour,  and  many  bargains  in  furniture,  amber, 
etc.,  were  obtained  locally,  the  only  drawback,  however,  being 
the  enormous  amount  of  paper  one  had  to  carry  about  to  pay 
for  drosky  fares,  etc. !  About  the  middle  of  February  the  bay 
outside  Eeval  Harbour  became  so  full  of  really  thick  ice  that 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  withdraw  our  forces.  Great  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  in  turning  the  ship  to  clear  the  Mole, 
and  the  destroyers  had  to  keep  right  in  the  cruiser’s  wake  to  be 
able  to  move  at  all.  The  remaining  ships  of  the  squadron  having 
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gone  home,  course  was  set  for  Copenhagen,  which  became  our 
lieadquarters  for  the  next  month.  Preparations  were  being  made 
jjj  Denmark  for  the  holding  of  the  plebiscite,  and  a  cruiser  was 
sent  to  Flensbourg  to  watch  events.  About  March,  the  Allies 
having  appointed  Sir  Eeginald  Tower  as  High  Commissioner  at 
Danzig,  a  battalion  of  French  and  British  infantry  was  sent  to 
garrison  the  city.  It  was  considered  policy  to  have  a  naval 
force  there  as  well,  and  so  Danzig  became  the  permanent  base 
for  all  the  ships  not  employed  at  Flensbourg  or  resting  at  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Danzig  is  a  very  fine  old  mediaeval  city,  with  an  extra- 
OThnary  number  of  very  old  and  interesting  buildings.  It  lies 
several  miles  back  from  the  sea,  and  is  connected  by  the  River 
Weser  and  a  canal  leading  to  the  sea,  the  old  mouth  of  the  river 
being  too  shallow  for  ship  navigation.  The  surrounding  country 
is  extremely  flat  and  marshy,  with  many  pine  woods ;  conse- 
qnently  the  mosquitoes  are  very  numerous  in  summer.  The  port 
of  Danzig  was  empty  of  all  shipping,  and  trade  absolutely  at  a 
standstill.  During  the  war  many  large  German  submarines  were 
constructed  here  in  the  dockyard,  and  at  the  works  of  Schichau. 
These  craft  were  destroyed  by  the  Germans,  working  under  Allied 
SDpervision,  and  were  cut  into  sections  by  oxy-acetylene  apparatus, 
and  then  hoisted  out  of  the  w  ater  by  a  large  crane  and  placed 
on  the  canal  bank,  where  they  resembled  so  many  sliced  pieces 
of  cucumber !  Some  of  their  very  latest  and  largest  submarine 
cruisers  were  amongst  them.  There  was  also  a  large  Hamburg- 
.hnerika  liner  building  in  Schichau’s  Yard,  which  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Allies  when  complete.  Although  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Prussian,  there  was  very  little 
actual  hostile  feeling  shown  to  British  troops  or  seamen.  General 
Haking,  who  commanded  the  troops,  showed  great  tact  in  dealing 
with  the  local  population,  and  on  one  occasion  organised  with 
much  success  a  large  picnic  for  local  school  children,  using  fif¬ 
teen  army  lorries  to  take  them  out  into  the  country.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  friction  between  the  town  authorities  in 
Danzig  and  the  Poles  who  lived  outside  the  borders  of  the  free 
town,  especially  when  supplies  were  sent  to  the  Polish  Army 
rid  Danzig.  The  Prussian  stevedores  struck  work  frequently  in 
unloading  these  ships,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  these 
lupplies  through  at  a  time  when  the  Poles  were  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Bolshevists.  The  weather  in  June  was  extremely 
Iwt,  and,  in  spite  of  being  so  near  the  sea,  the  temperature  was 
always  far  higher  than  in  England.  The  sea-bathing  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  water  being  brackish  and  very  warm.  The  most 
popular  resort  near  Danzig  was  the  watering-place  of  Zoppot, 
where  various  amusements  were  always  well  patronised.  There 
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are  many  good  hotels  and  casinos  here,  and  an  excellent  concert- 
hall.  In  pre-war  days  it  was  a  favourite  rendezvous  of  the 
Death’s  Head  Hussar  officers,  who  were  quartered  in  Danzig  I 
Danzig  possessed  a  force  of  police  known  as  the  Sicherheitpolizei 
or  “Security”  police,  who  were  a  fine  body  of  men,  and  were 
really  ex-German  Army  N.C.O.s.  Their  method  of  dealing  with 
strikers  was  very  curt ;  and  one  strike  was  proclaimed  for  the 
sole  reason  that  several  stevedores  were  “  brutally  ”  arrested  by 
these  police,  who  caught  them  pilfering.  Apparently  the  Danzig 
dockers  looked  upon  pilfering  as  a  legitimate  hobby.  Altogether, 
except  for  the  intense  heat  and  flies,  the  summer  at  Danzig  wag 
very  pleasant,  and  it  was  with  many  regrets  we  received  the 
order  to  proceed  to  Devonport  to  rejoin  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  July. 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  stay  of  British  warships  in  the  Baltic 
has  made  the  prestige  of  Britain  stand  very  high.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Baltic  peoples  had  seen  no  British  ships 
for  nearly  five  years,  and  I  am  sure  the  somewhat  pro-German 
feeling  shown  by  Sweden  was  simply  because  it  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  British  people,  or  of  comparing  the  British 
and  German  Fleets  and  men  during  the  war,  as,  when  visiting 
Stockholm  later,  the  Swedes  were  extremely  cordial,  and  many 
misunderstandings  were  cleared  up. 

Thus  ended  a  very  strenuous  eighteen  months,  served  under 
active  service  conditions,  and  in  extremely  trying  weather,  at  a 
time  when  most  people’s  thoughts  were  turned  towards  peaceful 
occupations  and  reconstruction  at  home.  Our  losses  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  forces  engaged  were  heavy,  and  consisted  of  the  total 
loss  of  one  light  cruiser,  three  destroyers,  two  mine-sweepers  and 
a  submarine,  and  several  aircraft,  all  of  modern  type,  and  also 
many  other  vessels  damaged  by  mines  and  grounding. 


Paravane. 


EECONCILIATION  IN  INDIA. 


The  darkening  skies  of  India  excite  grave  concern  among  those 
who  attempt  to  read  the  signs  of  this  bewildering  time.  Since 
the  days  of  Edmund  Burke  India  has  been  an  enigma  to  Euro¬ 
pean  observers.  A  long  line  of  statesmen  and  public  servants 
have  given  of  their  best  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the 
British  Kaj  in  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  the  people,  John 
Bright  declared  in  1858  that  upon  this  question  of  India  “  depends 
very  much,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  future  of  this  country  of 
which  we  are  citizens  and  which  we  all  regard  and  love  so  much.” 
This  prophecy  of  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  our  elder  states¬ 
men  comes  as  a  true  warning.  For  good  or  for  evil,  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  question  in  the  coming  months  may  affect 
our  position  in  the  world  with  historic  decisiveness.  No  call 
to  service  in  this  great  cause  should  be  disregarded.  The  im¬ 
mensity  and  complexity  of  the  cause  and  the  fateful  results  which 
may  flow  from  its  negotiation  in  the  near  future  must  inspire 
commentators  with  a  circumspect  deference. 

A  personal  word  should  preface  this  essay  in  a  subject  of  over¬ 
whelming  difficulty.  The  present  writer  does  not  presume  to 
represent  that  he  has  wound  himself  “into  the  inmost  recesses 
and  labyrinths  of  the  Indian  detail.”  For  many  years  he  has 
been  familiar  with  the  claims  and  counter-claims  of  Indian  poli¬ 
ticians  and  their  opponents.  An  opportunity  came  to  visit  India 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  at  first  hand  the  features  of  this 
perplexing  problem  of  Indian  welfare.  The  following  observa¬ 
tions  are  the  result  of  this  freshening  experience  and  of  the  new 
understanding  gained  from  conferences  with  outstanding  figures, 
both  Indian  and  European.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  with  sympathy 
and  good-will  our  difficulties  with  others  wdll  move  to  dissolution. 
In  no  direction  of  public  policy  does  this  homely  wisdom  receive 
more  striking  justification  than  in  our  present  trouble  with  India. 
If  we  apply  to  her  claims  the  disposition  and  temper  which  sur¬ 
mounted  our  trials  with  those  who  now  rank  as  honoured  com¬ 
rades  in  the  British  Common w’ealth  of  Nations,  we  shall  perform 
a  duty  according  with  our  highest  traditions  and  redounding  to 
our  permanent  credit  as  a  people.  The  renewed  confidence  in 
this  solution  which  a  visit  to  India  promoted  is  the  excuse 
tendered  for  the  present  effort. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  in  some  remarks  on  the  conclusion 
of  his  beneficent  Indian  tour,  pleaded  for  a  better  understanding 
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in  this  country  of  the  Indian  point  of  view.  Let  us  turn  at 
once  to  the  moving  words  he  uttered  when  inaugurating  the 
Indian  Legislative  Assembly  at  Delhi  on  February  9th  last 
They  embody  the  result  of  the  Duke’s  personal  endeavour  to 
observe  the  maxim  he  has  recommended.  It  will  be  profitable 
to  cite  in  extenso  a  part  of  this  eloquent  appeal : — 

*•  Since  I  landed  I  have  felt  around  me  bitterness  and  estrangemenj 
between  those  who  have  been  and  should  be  friends.  The  shadow  of 
Amritsar  has  lengthened  over  the  fair  face  of  India.  I  know  how  deep  it 
the  concern  felt  by  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor  at  the  terrible  chapter  of 
events  in  the  Punjab.  No  one  can  deplore  those  events  more  intensely  than 
I  do  myself.  I  have  reached  a  time  of  life  when  I  most  desire  to  heal 
wounds  and  to  reunite  those  who  have  been  disunited.  In  what  must  be,  I 
fear,  my  last  visit  to  India  I  love  so  well,  here  in  the  new  capital,  inaugurat¬ 
ing  a  new  constitution,  I  am  moved  to  make  you  a  personal  appeal  put  in 
the  simple  words  that  come  from  my  heart,  not  to  be  coldly  and  criticaD; 
interpreted.  My  experience  tells  me  that  misunderstanding  usually  means 
mistakes  on  either  side.  As  an  old  friend  of  India,  I  appeal  to  you  all, 
British  and  Indian,  to  bury  along  with  the  dead  past  the  mistakes  and 
misunderstandings  of  the  past,  to  forgive  where  you  have  to  forgive,  and  to 
join  hands  and  to  work  together  to  realise  the  hopes  that  arise  from  to-day." 

The  noble  spirit  breathed  by  these  simple  words  comes  as 
healing  balm  upon  a  fevered  patient.  If  this  spirit  can  be  used 
as  the  motive  power  of  British  policy,  and  shown  in  acts  consitteni 
with  its  intention,  the  long-hoped-for  dawn  of  Indian  freedMi 
broke  at  Delhi.  The  potentialities  of  this  new  situation  must 
be  explored  to  the  utmost,  and  a  terrible  responsibility  will  rest 
upon  those  who  hamper  its  development  by  foolish  word  or  act. 

Serious  mischief  may  be  caused  by  misrepresenting  the  reply 
of  Mr.  Gandhi  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught’s  appeal.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  the  Nationalists’  leader’s  rejoinder  has 
been  reported  here  in  a  form  so  abbreviated  that  its  real  intent 
may  not  be  grasped.  I  reproduce  also  the  material  part  of  the 
reply  in  extenso  in  order  that  the  grave  issue  joined  by  Mr 
Gandhi  may  be  realised  : — 

*'  I  have  tendered  loyal,  voluntary  assistance  to  Government  for  an  un¬ 
broken  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  full  belief  that  through  that  lay 
the  path  of  freedom  for  my  country.  It  was,  therefore,  no  slight  thing  for 
me  to  suggest  to  my  countrymen  that  we  should  take  no  part  in  welconum 
your  Royal  Highness.  Not  one  among  us  has  anything  against  you  as  it 
English  gentleman.  We  hold  your  person  as  sacred  as  that  of  a  dearest 
friend.  I  do  not  know  any  of  my  friends  who  would  not  guard  it  with  te 
life  if  he  found  it  in  danger.  We  are  not  at  w'ar  with  individual  English¬ 
men.  We  seek  not  to  destroy  English  life.  We  do  desire  to  destroy  the 
system  that  has  emasculated  our  country  in  body,  mind  and  soul.  We  an 
determined  to  battle  with  all  our  might  against  that  in  English  nature  which 
has  made  O’Dwyerism  and  Dyerism  possible  in  the  Punjab,  and  has  resulted 
in  a  wanton  affront  upon  Islam,  a  faith  professed  by  seven  croresofoui 
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countrymen.  We  consider  it  inconsistent  with  our  self-respect  any  longer 
to  brook  the  spirit  of  superiority  and  dominance  which  has  systematically 
ignored  and  disregarded  the  sentiments  of  thirty  crores  of  iimocent  people 
of  India  on  many  a  vital  matter.  It  is  humiliating  to  us.  It  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  pride  to  you  that  thirty  crores  of  Indians  should  live  day  in  and 
day  out  in  fear  of  their  lives  from  one  hundred  thousand  Englishmen,  and, 
therefore,  be  under  subjection  to  them.” 

The  gravamen  of  this  indictment  is  that  British  rule  in  India 
rests  upon  a  system  which  humiliates  Indian  self-respect  and 
fails  to  ensure  justice.  No  more  serious  charge  could  be  laid 
by  a  people  against  an  alien  Government,  and  the  fact  that  such 
a  charge  has  been  brought  by  Mr.  Gandhi  in  the  hearing  of  the 
civilised  world  compels  the  strictest  attention.  We  may  indig¬ 
nantly  deny  the  charge,  but  that  does  not  absolve  us  from  the 
duty  of  investigating  its  character.  It  can  be  taken  as  certain 
that  the  response  of  India  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught’s  appeal 
will  not  assume  the  form  we  all  desire  unless  the  circumstances 
on  which  Mr.  Gandhi  relies  are  shown  either  to  be  non-existent 
or  to  have  been  ended. 

It  is  right  that  public  opinion  here  should  be  satisfied  that  this 
charge  is  not  launched  against  British  rule  from  a  hostile  quarter, 
and  secondly,  that,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  quarter 
from  which  it  proceeds,  the  charge  is  supported  by  other  repre¬ 
sentative  leaders  of  the  Indian  people.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
cannot  pray  in  mitigation  in  the  court  of  the  world’s  opinion 
that  either  of  these  pleas  is  available. 

Mr.  Gandhi  occupies  a  position  in  the  esteem  of  his  country¬ 
men  which  members  of  His  Majesty’s  present  Administration 
would  be  the  last  to  minimise.  They  are  fully  aware  that  he 
speaks  for  countless  millions  of  the  Indian  people  after  a  long 
career  of  public  service  in  which  his  devotion  to  British  rule 
has  been  unquestioned.  HTs  declaration  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  service  quoted  above,  in  the  response  to  the  Duke  of  Con¬ 
naught,  is  a  testimony  to  truth,  and  an  ill-service  is  rendered 
to  our  country  by  representing  it  to  be  otherwise.  The  present 
writer  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gandhi  in  connection  with 
the  complaints  of  Indians  against  the  South  African  Ordinances 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Throughout  his  vigorous  and  noble 
efforts  for  his  countrymen  in  those  troubles  Mr.  Gandhi  inces¬ 
santly  appealed  to  the  (then)  established  traditions  of  British 
justice  in  dealing  with  subject  peoples.  His  action  in  those  far- 
off  days  is  wholly  consistent  with  his  conduct  now.  The  argu¬ 
ment  he  advanced  then  he  still  employs.  He  contended  then 
that  the  British  connection  guaranteed  the  preservation  of  rights 
which  the  South  African  Government  withheld.  His  complaint 
now  is  that  those  rights  are  no  longer  available  under  our  system 
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of  government  in  India.  We  may  think  the  complaint  un. 
founded ;  we  have  no  cause  to  impugn  the  good  faith  of  the 
complainant. 

Further,  no  well-informed  person  can  douht  that  this  complaint 
is  supported  by  persons  of  position  not  connected  with  Mr 
Gandhi’s  movement,  or,  indeed,  attached  to  any  political  asao- 
ciation.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  has  strongly  affected  my 
own  judgment.  We  may  be  disposed  to  discount  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  enormous  following  in  all  parts  of  the  country; 
and  the  methods  they  adopt,  it  is  true,  are  not  approved  outside 
the  wide  ranks  of  the  National  Congress.  But  it  must  be  placed 
on  record  with  sorrow  that  his  complaint  against  the  unreliability 
of  British  justice,  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  present 
Indian  Administration,  receives  endorsement  from  personages 
high  in  the  country’s  regard  and  service.  It  is  not  politic  to 
adduce  evidence  of  this.  I  can  only  state  as  a  fact  that  my 
conversations  with  important  persons,  British  and  Indian,  both 
in  India  and  at  home,  confirm  the  view  that  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  our  rule  in  India  has  been  gravely  and  generally  under¬ 
mined.  The  concern  felt  by  the  King-Emperor  which  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  communicated,  has  been  reflected  in  all  classes  of 
Indian  society. 

It  is  the  heart-felt  desire  of  the  present  writer  to  avoid  matters 
which  may  hinder  the  work  of  appeasement  so  vital  to  India 
and  the  Empire  just  now.  But  in  our  effort  to  understand  the 
Indian  point  of  view,  we  cannot  ignore  official  records  of  the 
events  to  which  that  point  of  view  is  directed.  With  all  due 
respect,  it  is  the  more  necessary  in  these  pages,  where  the  con¬ 
trary  impression  has  been  sought  to  be  revived.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  the  concern  and  amazement  which  the  Indian  attitude 
towards  British  rule,  as  here  reported,  is  likely  to  engender.  Let 
us  test  the  character  of  this  disposition  by  a  reference  to  the 
official  account  of  facts  by  which  it  has  been  fed. 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  on  the  Report  of  Lord  Hunter’s  Committee  (Command 
705)  :  “The  instances  cited  by  the  Committee  give  justifiable 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  administration  of  martial  law 
in  the  Punjab  was  marred  by  a  spirit  which  prompted— not 
generally,  but,  unfortunately,  not  uncommonly — the  enforcement 
of  punishments  and  orders  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  humiliate 
Indians  as  a  race,  to  cause  unwarranted  inconvenience  amounting 
on  occasions  to  injustice,  and  to  flout  standards  of  propriety  and 
humanity,  which  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  India  in  particular, 
but  of  the  civilised  world  in  general,  have  a  right  to  demand  of 
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those  set  in  authority  over  them.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that, 
notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  the  majority,  there  should  have 
been  some  officers  in  the  Punjab  who  appear  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  they  were  administering  martial  law,  not  in  order 
to  subdue  the  population  of  a  hostile  country  temporarily  occupied 
gg  an  act  of  war,  but  in  order  to  deal  promptly  with  those  who 
bad  disturbed  the  peace  of  a  population  owing  allegiance  to  the 
King-Emperor,  and  in  the  main  profoundly  loyal  to  that 
allegiance”  (p.  26). 

The  concluding  words  of  this  official  condemnation  show  how 
grave  is  the  disservice  of  those  who  represent  that  the  facts 
warrant  the  contrary  view. 

A  reference  from  official  sources  must  also  be  made  to  the 
incident  which,  above  all  others,  has  horrified  the  Indian  people, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with  a  disastrous  reaction  upon 
respect  for  British  rule.  In  the  same  Command  Paper  this  com¬ 
ment  is  made  on  the  notorious  ‘‘Crawling  Order”:  ‘‘Had  the 
order  been  carried  out  as  a  punishment  upon  persons  actually 
guilty  of  the  crime  which  it  was  designed  to  stigmatise,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  defend ;  inflicted  as  it  was  upon  persons 
who  had  no  connection  with  that  crime,  with  the  object  of  im¬ 
pressing  upon  the  public  of  Amritsar,  through  the  humiliation  of 
those  persons,  the  enormity  of  the  crime  committed  by  certain 
individuals  of  that  public,  the  order  offended  against  every  canon 
of  civilised  government”  (p.  25). 

Such  is  the  kind  of  regime  by  which  the  Indian  people  have 
been  brought  to  test  the  character  of  British  rule.  We  know 
that  these  reprehensible  misdeeds  are  repudiated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  abuse  of  whose  authority  they  were  perpetrated. 
But  the  natural  effects  of  such  actions  upon  a  deeply  sensitive 
and  proud  people  have  been  engendered,  and  the  resulting  con¬ 
dition  of  feeling  is  full  of  peril  to  the  British  connection.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  a  predisposition  to  this  attitude  had  been  set  up  by 
other  circumstances  which  continue  to  aggravate  the  situation. 
Only  a  brief  w’ord  can  be  given  here  to  these  matters,  but  they 
must  be  taken  into  account  as  w^e  endeavour  to  understand  the 
Indian  point  of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  Indian  pride  had  been  stung  to  desperation 
by  the  repressive  legislation  resorted  to  during  the  war.  It  is 
complained  that  legitimate  association  in  public  causes  was  inter- 
fered  with  in  ways  which  no  public-spirited  people  would  tolerate. 
The  tendency  of  officials  to  regard  as  seditious  all  words  and 
*ct8  of  which  they  disapproved  received  full  rein,  and  the  resort 
to  police  repression  inflamed  public  feeling.  The  result  was  that 
the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  acts  of  the  Government  was 
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contracted  within  the  narrowest  limits  at  a  time  when  the 
freedom  of  the  world  and  its  peoples  was  declared  to  be  the 
supreme  aim. 

Further,  there  was  (and  is)  general  complaint  that  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Indian  people  during  the  war  have  not  received  that 
recognition  which  was  understood  to  be  contemplated  in  the 
promise  of  enlarged  powers  of  self-government.  It  is  felt  that 
the  fulfilment  has  fallen  seriously  short  of  the  undertaking.  Into 
the  question  of  Indian  government,  complicated  as  it  is  by  the 
rules  under  the  Government  of  India  Act  ostensibly  directed  to 
its  improvement,  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter.  The  general 
complaint  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  new  reforms  is  well  known. 
But  two  considerations  of  importance  must  be  noted  in  passing. 
Persons  high  in  ofi&cial  ranks,  to  my  knowledge,  are  convinc^ 
that  the  supposed  safeguards  to  the  new  system  will  bring  it  in 
time  to  a  standstill.  Again,  the  people  of  India  in  the  main  will 
not  accept  the  new  statute  as  defining  their  proper  status  in  the 
Empire. 

Finally,  in  this  connection,  the  provisions  of  the  original 
Turkish  Treaty  have  deeply  affronted  Moslem  religious  suscepti¬ 
bilities.  Before  these  words  appear  a  considerable  improvement 
in  this  direction  may  be  brought  about  by  the  revision  of  that 
instrument.  But,  in  assessing  the  causes  of  Indian  unrest,  this 
question  is  a  factor  of  peculiar  importance.  For  the  political 
alliance  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Moslems  was  an  unex¬ 
pected  portent.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  association  is 
an  arrangement  which  will  end  with  the  satisfaction  of  Moslem 
demands.  In  my  view,  this  will  not  be  the  case.  The  hostility 
aroused  by  the  terms  of  the  draft  Turkish  Treaty  signalised  the 
occasion  for  the  alliance,  but  it  is  founded  in  truth  upon  the 
racial  consciousness  of  Hindu  and  Moslem  alike  of  the  humilia¬ 
tion  suffered  in  other  respects. 

We  return  to  the  cardinal  fact  in  the  Indian  situation— the 
sense  of  humiliation  caused  by  recent  events,  linking  peoples 
irrespective  of  caste  or  political  attachment  in  a  common  feeling 
that  Indian  self-respect  has  failed  to  receive  protection,  and 
leading  to  a  widespread  opinion  that  British  justice  has  ceased 
to  be  reliable.  It  is  customary,  in  some  quarters  of  England,  to 
under-estimate  the  volume  of  this  feeling  in  India.  Reference 
should  be  made  by  inquirers  to  the  records  of  the  public  utter¬ 
ances  of  leaders  of  opinion  outside  the  Nationalist  Congress  as 
to  the  Punjab  trouble,  the  Turkish  Treaty,  and  the  new  reforms. 
While  the  last  are  greeted  by  some  as  a  useful  instalment  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  the  British  Government’s  promises,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  other  subjects  shows  an  underlying  feeling  which 
contributes  to  the  general  concern. 
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Naturally,  attention  in  this  country  has  been  directed  to  the 
recent  Nationalist  Congress  at  Nagpur  and  the  policy  of  non- 
cooperation  it  developed.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
these  proceedings  should  be  appreciated  at  their  true  value  if 
we  are  to  understand  the  Indian  point  of  view.  As  the  present 
writer  attended  the  Congress,  it  may  be  useful  to  record  the 
conclusions  he  reached.  With  all  respect,  he  ventures  to  suggest 
that  attempts  to  assess  the  representative  character  of  this 
assembly  are  beside  the  mark.  The  fact  is — and  we  shall  weigh  it 
according  to  the  judgment  we  bring  to  public  questions — leaders 
of  Nationalist  sentiment  in  all  parts  of  India  attended  at  Nagpur. 
Many  of  them  were  accompanied  by  considerable  followings  of 
elected  delegates.  High  religious  dignitaries,  representing  vast 
numbers  of  sectaries,  were  present  to  offer  their  testimony  to  the 
religious  sanctions  which,  in  their  view,  endorsed  the  Nationalist 
claims.  The  practical  unanimity  of  this  enormous  concourse  of 
leaders  and  followers  cannot  be  questioned.  The  impression  I 
formed  was  that  the  Nationalist  Congress  at  Nagpur  was  the 
exponent  of  an  attitude  towards  British  rule  which,  in  intensity 
and  area,  caii  be  disregarded  only  with  peril. 

That  attitude  was  expressed  in  two  decisive  resolutions  which 
are  widely  misunderstood  in  England.  The  first,  claiming 
"Swaraj,”  has  been  accepted  by  some  as  indicating  a  specific 
intention  to  work  for  the  breaking  of  the  British  connection.  It 
is  true  that  the  occasion  lent  itself  to  this  construction.  The 
claim  was  made  in  the  course  of  re-defining  the  aims  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  a  formula  from  which  the  old  reference  to  the  British 
connection  was  deleted.  It  can  be  contended  (and,  indeed,  some 
political  partisans  who  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  have  pressed 
this  view)  that  at  last  the  real  designs  of  the  extremists  have 
been  revealed  in  this  definitive  abandonment  of  any  reference  to 
the  British  connection.  The  contrary  opinion  is  equally  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  wording  of  the  new  constitution,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  case.  I  understand 
that  the  National  Congress  is  now  committed  to  the  attainment 
of  "  Swaraj  ”  as  meaning  a  condition  of  political  self-government, 
through  approved  machinery,  controlling  the  administration. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Indian  claim  is  identical  with  that  once  made 
by,  and  now  accorded  to.  South  Africa  and  the  other  British 
Dominions.  I  also  gather  that  this  claim  will  be  supported  by 
Indian  leaders  outside  the  Congress  ranks.  When  we  take  into 
account  the  currents  of  Nationalist  feeling  as  seen  in  many  parts 
of  the  East,  and  the  political  demands  arising  therefrom  to  which 
we  are  becoming  accustomed,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  this 
insistence  from  an  Indian  Nationalist  movement  which  for  many 
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years  has  concentrated  upon  such  aims.  It  is  clear  that  in  any 
reconsideration  o?  the  Indian  problem  the  satisfaction  of  this 
claim  win  be  a  cardinal  necessity.  Emphasis  must  be  made  here 
that  the  claim  receives  general  support  among  the  Indian  people 
of  all  ranks,  with  varying  insistence,  it  is  true,  but  as  the  legiti- 
mate  right  of  India  within  the  new  British  Commonwealth. 

The  second  resolution  of  the  Nagpur  Congress  raises  a  matter 
of  increasing  concern.  Pending  the  satisfaction  of  this  claim 
and  the  restoration  of  just  conditions,  the  policy  of  non-co-opera-  1 
tion  has  been  extended.  The  Indian  Nationalist  says  :  “The  sell- 
respect  of  my  race  has  been  humiliated  in  intolerable  ways  by 
officers  of  the  British  Government.  The  protection  of  the  British 
Raj  on  which  w’e  relied  as  an  instrument  of  justice  has  failed  us, 
We  must  now  protect  ourselves  by  controlling  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  officers.  The  reform  scheme  offers  no  guarantee  of 
this  vital  service.  Since  justice  is  denied  us,  we  will  refuse  to 
participate  in  the  present  regime.  We  wull  return  our  honours, 
decline  places,  refuse  to  serve  on  public  bodies,  retire  from  courts 
of  justice,  withdraw  our  youth  from  Government  colleges  and 
schools,  and  resort  to  such  other  plans  as  our  National  Executive 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  determine.”  This  is  an  exact  account 
of  his  attitude  and  intentions,  as  Mr.  Gandhi  described  them  to 
me.  They  were  endorsed  in  my  hearing  by  all  the  Nationalist 
leaders  and  acclaimed  as  patriotic  purposes  by  thousands  of 
elected  delegates.  The  policy  represents  a  disposition  and  intent 
derived  from  ineradicable  instincts  of  self-respect  as  individuals 
and  communities  and  constitutes  a  fact  of  considerable  gravity. 

For,  while  I  can  appreciate  and  sympathise  with  this  attitude 
to  which  Lord  Chelmsford’s  Administration  has  reduced  a  great 
people  grounded  in  affection  for  British  government,  the  dangers 
it  exposes  are  portentous.  The  expectation  of  a  split  in  the 
Congress  ranks  by  this  extension  of  the  policy  of  non-co-operation 
was  not  realised.  Mr.  C.  R.  Das,  the  eminent  leader  of  Bengal, 
who  was  thought  to  be  hostile,  took  a  foremost  part  in  pro¬ 
posing  its  adoption.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  Mr.  Das 
has  abandoned  a  legal  practice  worth  many  thousands  of  pounds 
a  year,  an  example  of  personal  sacrifice  which  the  West  has  no 
title  to  discountenance.  But  this  remarkable  action  of  the  Bengal 
leader  shows  the  enormous  area  over  which  this  policy  may 
come  into  operation.  Mr.  Gandhi,  throughout  his  advocacy  of 
this  attitude  of  renunciation,  has  alw'ays  enjoined  the  precepts 
of  non-violence.  The  indisposition  of  the  West  to  regard  such 
maxims  may  increase  its  misunderstanding  of  the  East,  but  the 
reality  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  influence  in  this  respect  is  demonstrated 
by  the  general  absence  of  disorder.  The  occurrence  of  spasmodic 
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jnd  isolated  disturbances  should  evoke  thankfulness,  but  I  have 
BO  confidence  (as  I  have  told  Mr.  Gandhi)  that  a  policy  of  non¬ 
cooperation  followed  by  huge  masses  of  people  can  be  restrained 
indefinitely  from  disorder.  When  one  recalls  the  situation  which 
has  given  rise  to  this  movement,  and  the  feeling  of  humiliation 
that  preceded  and  accompanies  it,  human  nature  prompts  one 
to  a  concern  which  I  fully  avow.  But  it  is  essential  that  the 
real  meaning  of  this  movement  should  be  understood  here.  While 
its  primary  aim  is  political,  its  spirit  is  fundamentally  spiritual. 
It  springs  from  dread  of  dishonour  and  its  recurrence,  a  feeling 
which  has  inspired  the  noblest  efforts  in  all  lands  of  true  patriots 
“who  must  be  free  or  die.”  I  cannot  believe  that  such  an 
impulse  will  fail  to  find  respect  and  satisfaction  within  the 
British  realm. 

Such  is  the  impasse  reached  in  India.  On  one  side,  enormous 
Dumbers  of  our  fellow-subjects  stung  to  desperation  by  a  sense  of 
bomiliation  which  a  great  leader  has  voiced ;  on  the  other,  a 
Government  setting  out  upon  an  anxious  stage  in  constitutional 
development  and  troubled  by  the  people’s  unrest.  What  is  to 
be  done  to  end  this  situation?  Unless  it  is  dissolved,  serious 
diswder  will  happen  in  India  and  British  prestige  in  the  East 
fill  further  decline. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  has  called  for  a  truce.  That  truce 
mast  be  shown  in  appropriate  acts.  Eemember,  it  is  the  hona 
flies  of  the  British  Government  which  is  in  issue.  The  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Command  Paper,  given  above,  establish  this  con¬ 
tention.  Mr.  Gandhi  has  used  an  expression  to  ofi&cial  persons 
end  others  (including  myself)  which  states  exactly  his  view. 
He  wants,  he  declares,  the  British  Government  to  “show  a 
change  of  heart.”  The  Duke  has  communicated  the  King- 
Emperor’s  concern  “at  the  terrible  chapter  of  events  in  the  Pun¬ 
jab.”  If  it  be  true,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  a  number  of 
officers  connected  with  these  incidents  are  still  in  the  public 
Kvice,  they  should  be  relieved  at  once  of  duties  they  have  dis¬ 
graced.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  least  the  Government  can 
perform  in  reparation.  Again,  bitter  complaint  is  made  that  the 
i^nsions  of  other  officers  dismissed  for  misconduct  remain  a 
“itfge  upon  the  taxes  of  the  people  they  have  wronged.  While 
'^^is  exaction  continues,  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  people  who 
I'e  suffered  to  overlook  their  grievance. 

The  call  to  India  which  the  Duke  of  Connaught  made  in  our 
*^half  “to  bury  along  w'ith  the  dead  past  the  mistakes  and  mis- 
lerstandings  of  the  past,  to  forgive  where  you  have  to  forgive,” 
11  come  with  irresistible  appeal  to  peoples  like  our  fellow- 
"^hjects  ill  India,  whose  affection  and  loyalty  should  be,  as  it  is. 
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one  of  the  choicest  possessions  of  the  British  name.  I  am 
certain  that  this  noble  call,  accompanied  by  acts  which  attest  its 
sincerity  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  will  evoke  a  heart-deep 
response  from  the  Indian  peoples.  But  the  call,  without  the 
appropriate  actions,  will  fall  on  countless  deaf  ears.  I  urge 
that  the  British  Government,  through  the  new  Viceroy,  take  this 
essential  step  to  appeasement. 

For  the  historic  sovereign  plan  of  negotiation  and  conference 
is  the  only  way  out  of  this  entanglement.  When  the  humilia¬ 
tion  suffered  by  one  party  has  been  righted  by  the  condign 
punishment  of  their  oppressors,  in  true  comradeship  they  should 
turn  to  counsel  with  those  who  have  given  them  justice. 

The  matters  for  discussion  which  remain  between  the  British 
Government  and  these  aggrieved  people  should  be  fully  and 
frankly  reviewed  in  conference.  Let  the  new  Viceroy  invite  the 
Nationalist  leaders  to  this  free  interchange  of  view  on  all  out¬ 
standing  questions,  and  the  issue  cannot  be  in  doubt.  For  it 
is  incredible  that  the  British  genius  should  fail  before  such  a 
task.  We  are  called  upon  to  extend  in  full  sincerity  to  the  East 
that  consideration  and  respect  w^e  in  the  West  have  required 
and  (if  necessary)  exacted. 

In  days  past  their  plaint  has  been  ours.  When  we  suffered 
from  wrongs  we  honoured  our  birthright  in  securing  their 
removal.  Tagore  has  uttered  his  country’s  cry  in  unforgettable 
words  : — 

“  Where  the  mind  is  without  fear  and  the  head  is  held  high; 
Where  knowledge  is  free;  .  .  . 

Where  words  come  out  from  the  depth  of  truth; 

Where  tireless  striving  stretches  its  arms  towards  perfection; — 

Into  that  heaven  of  freedom,  my  Father,  let  my  country  awake.” 

The  cry  of  India  is  the  sacred  call  of  British  freedom.  In  cor 
response  we  shall  be  twice  blest. 


Holford  Knight. 


the  situation  in  the  middle  east. 


Significant  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  situation  in  the 
jfiddle  East  since  the  writer  dealt  with  the  subject  generally,  and 
in  some  detail  as  regards  the  countries  specially  mentioned,  in  an 
irticle  entitled  “  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,”  which  was  published 
in  the  October,  1920,  issue  of  this  Eeview.  Before  considering 
these  changes  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  define  what  the  Middle 
East  is.  The  term  is  employed  rather  loosely,  and  tho  naming 
of  the  new  department  of  the  Colonial  Office  as  the  “Middle  East 
Department”  tends  to  increase  the  existing  confusion,  for  this 
department  seems  to  be  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  such 
parts  of  the  Middle  East  as  are  held  by  Great  Britain  under 
mandate,  the  other  parts  remaining  within  the  purview  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  as,  for  instance,  Persia.  It  is  desirable,  then,  to 
state  what  are  the  areas  of  which  the  Middle  East  consists, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  expression  itself  is  one  of 
(KfflTenience  rather  than  of  geographical  correctness,  and  has 
Dothing  sacred  about  it,  or  even  any  sanction  apart  from  a  not 
too  decisive  usage.  From  west  to  east  these  areas  are  Caucasia, 
iimenia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Kurdis- 
tto,  Persia,  Transcaspia,  and  part  of  Turkistan.  On  the  western 
Side  of  this  vast  territory  is  the  new  Turkey,  having  for  its  land 
lioandary  the  high  mountainous  region  of  Eastern  Asia  Minor 
vretehing  up  from  the  Taurus  to  the  Black  Sea ;  on  the  eastern 
sde  is  India,  with  Afghanistan. 

While  it  is  satisfactory  that,  looked  at  in  a  rapid  survey,  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  East  is  at  peace,  it  has  to  be  said 
iiiat  the  peace  is  uncertain,  uneasy,  and  troubled;  stronger 
adjectives,  however,  apply  to  the  rest  of  it — for  example,  to 
Caucasia,  where  are  war  and  anarchy.  From  the  British  point 
of  view  the  most  important  feature  of  the  story  of  the  last  six 
or  seven  months  is  the  pacification  of  Mesopotamia.  In  October 
the  fighting — the  rebellion,  as  it  is  sometimes  called — was 
:ill  going  on,  though  the  end,  of  which  there  was  never  any 
foabt,  was  plainly  in  sight.  Recent  British  policy,  as  a  result 
of  the  Great  War  and  what  followed,  had  closely  connected  Persia 
Mesopotamia.  In  the  former  country  the  events  that  have 
wurred  during  the  short  period  under  consideration  have  been 
of  curious  interest,  and  the  revolution — it  is  nothing  less — which 
%  led  up  to  in  February  at  Tehran  is  the  most  striking  change 
D  all  the  Middle  East.  In  S5rria  France  has  been  carrying  out 
course  of  action  she  outlined  after  the  fall  and  flight  of  the 
'ooir  Feisal,  but  she  has  encountered,  as  was  expected,  opposition 
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which,  though  not  really  formidable  in  itself,  is  indicative  of  the  i 
attitude  towards  her  of  a  large  number  of  the  Arabs  in  the  man¬ 
dated  territory  and  in  the  districts  lying  immediately  south-east 
of  it.  As  regards  Cilicia,  her  'action  was  much  less  decided-  j 
indeed,  it  soon  was  apparent  that  she  set  little  store  by  this  bit 
of  the  Middle  East,  and  practically  was  indifferent  to  its  fate. 
In  passing  it  may  be  recalled  that  at  the  Peace  Conference  the  ’ 
Armenians  laid  claim  to  Cilicia< — as  also  did  the  “  Syria  ”  of  the 
Syrian  Committee.  France  came  to  an  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  respecting  the  boundary  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  in 
Palestine  the  position  has  been,  and  is,  peaceful  and  promising, 
though  here,  again,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  Arab  unrest. 
In  Arabia  proper  the  conditions  have  remained,  and  remain,  much  , 
as  they  were.  Caucasia,  as  a  whole,  was  never  in  a  worse  state 
than  now,  Georgia  is  submerged  by  the  Bed  flood,  and  Armenia, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Little  Caucasus,  has  at  best  only  a  kind  of  | 
flickering,  desperate  existence.  Transcaspia  and  the  Khanates 
beyond  have  become  more  distinctly  Red. 

The  foregoing  is  a  general  survey  of  the  situation  in  the  Middle , 
East  at  the  moment  of  writing,  and  an  interesting  article  might' 
be  written  on  every  one  of  the  topics  suggested  in  this  summary,  ■ 
but  the  main  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  discuss  more  particularly ! 
those  aspects  of  the  Middle  East  that  are  of  immediate  concern  I 
chiefly  to  the  British  public,  now  freshly  intrigued  by  the  estab- 1 
lishment  of  the  Middle  East  Department  of  the  Colonial  Office 
under  the  charge  of  that  insatiable  adventurer,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  In  reply  to  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.j 
Lloyd  George  stated  that  the  Colonial  Office  would  now  deal  with  j 
administration  and  policy  in  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  asweU* 
as  in  Aden,  and  also  with  questions  of  policy  in  other  Arab  area^: 
w’ithin  the  British  sphere  of  influence.  But  it  was  noticeable j 
^hat,  on  being  questioned  further,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  able  t< , 
say  which  of  the  other  Arab  areas  would  be  “answered  for”  b>; 
the  Colonial  Office  and  which  by  the  Foreign  Office.  What 
was  certain  of  was  that  the  India  Office  would  no  longer  have 
any  footing  in  Arabia,  this  considerable  change  in  British  Imperia' 
policy  reflecting,  of  course,  the  new  political  status  that  has  bt< 
granted  to  India.  On  a  later  day  the  Prime  Minister  annouruv’^ 
that  Mr.  Churchill  would  place  his  proposals  before  the  Cabin'*^ 
on  his  return  from  the  East,  and  that  consequently  tk 
Government  would  make  a  declaration  of  its  policy.  We 
may  expect,  therefore,  to  know  very  soon  what  programme  i- 
to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  the  British  or  quasi-Briti' 
Middle  East.  Mr.  Churchill  has,  however,  already  put  his  vievv 
on  record  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Dunut- 
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Liberal  Association,  and  in  a  statement  he  made  at  Marseilles 
when  on  his  way  to  Cairo.  For  the  most  part  these  views,  as 
views,  are  admirable,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  belong  rather 
to  the  category  of  the  counsel-of-perfection ;  the  difficulty  will 
come  in  carrying  them  into  practical  effect,  and  great  will  be 
the  difficulty. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Churchill  begins  by  saying  it  was  clear  that 
“we  could  not  go  on  spending  enormous  sums  on  Mesopotamia, 
and  that  the  forces  we  maintained  there  must  be  promptly  and 
drastically  reduced.”  It  is  known  that  at  present  only  the  forces, 
or  reinforcements,  sent  from  India  to  cope  with  the  risings  last 
year  are  being  withdrawn,  but  a  further  great  reduction  of  our 
armed  strength  is  in  contemplation,  though  when  it  is  effected 
there  will  still  be  a  considerable  expenditure.  ‘‘Even  the  reduced 
forces  which  it  was  hoped,”  writes  Mr.  Churchill,  ‘‘would  be 
sufficient  after  this  year  were  estimated  to  cost  ten  or  eleven 
millions.”  Well,  in  this  era  of  colossal  expenditures,  this  is  not 
80  very  enormous  a  sum  of  money,  and  Mr.  Churchill  knows  it, 
but  he  thinks  it  far  more  than  we  have  ‘‘any  right  to  spend  in 
such  a  quarter.”  Yet  ten  or  eleven  millions  is  a  nice  little  sum  ; 
he  looks  round  the  dusky  realms  that  have  come  under  his  con- 
Irol,  and  he  cries  to  the  British  taxpayer  :  ‘‘  I  can  do  more  for 
you  than  that!”  He  points  to  the  ‘‘far  better  opportunities” 
offered  by  ‘‘our  West  African  and  East  African  territories”  as 
compared  wdth  the  Middle  East,  and  asks  in  effect :  ‘‘Why  not 
spend  the  money  there  ?  ”  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  we  shall 
have  to  withdraw  from  Mesopotamia ,  unless  there  can  be  devised 
some  cheaper  plan  than  any  so  far  designed  or  being  attempted. 
But  he  has  qualms,  and  the  splendour  of  the  West  African  and 
East  African  prospects  fades  in  presence  of  the  realities  of  the 
situation.  He  feels  compelled  to  state  that  the  ‘‘disadvantages, 
and  even  the  disgrace”  (the  italics  are  the  writer’s)  of  with- 
I drawing  from  Mesopotamia  should  not  be  underrated.  ‘‘We 
accepted  the  mandate  for  the  country,  and  undertook  to  intro¬ 
duce  much  better  methods  of  government  in  place  of  those  which 
we  had  overthrown.  If,  following  upon  this,  we  now  igno- 
miniously  scuttled  for  the  coast,  leaving  sheer  anarchy  behind 
D8,  an  event  would  have  occurred  not  at  all  in  accordance  with 
what  has  usually  been  the  reputation  of  Britain.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Churchill  is  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
results  of  a  withdrawal  from  Mesopotamia — the  disadvantages 
>nd  the  disgrace  to  ourselves,  and  the  sheer  anarchy  of  the 
country,  that  will  attend  an  ignominious  scuttle  to  the  coast. 
The  thing  could  hardly  be  put  more  strongly,  more  condemn- 
“>gly,  than  he  puts  it.  Somehow  one  does  not  descry  Mr. 
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Churchill,  after  using  such  unambiguous  language,  figuring  in 
the  scuttle.  Nobody  knows  better  than  he  that,  in  the  present 
position  of  affairs,  the  scuttle  would  seriously  damage  our  prestige 
throughout  the  entire  Orient.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  he  is 
opposed  to  the  withdrawal,  and  wdll  prevent  it  if  he  can.  How 
does  he  purpose  to  obviate  or  prevent  it  ?  He  tells  us  that  it  is 
his  hope  that,  “by  means  of  Arab  government,  supported  by  a 
moderate  military  force,  we  may  be  able  to  discharge  our  duties 
without  imposing  unjustifiable  expense  on  the  British  Exchequer." 
Stated  in  this  broad,  general  way,  the  programme  is  one  which 
is  acceptable  enough,  but  a  good  deal  depends  on  what  is  covered 
by  the  expression  “Arab  government,”  in  fact,  pretty  well  every¬ 
thing  depends  on  it.  In  his  letter  Mr,  Churchill  argues  that,  as 
we  are  calling  into  being  an  Arab  Administration  in  Baghdad,  it 
is  indispensable  for  us  to  treat  the  “  Arabian  question  ”  as  a  whole, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  British  interests.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
here  by  “Arabian  question  ”  he  means  the  Arab  question;  there 
is  an  Arabian  question,  but  it  is  associated  with  Arabia,  for  which 
we  have  no  mandate,  and  which,  far  from  being  a  unit,  is  rent 
by  political  and  tribal  divisions,  these  divisions  really  constituting 
the  Arabian  question,  and  it  does  not  concern  us  directly  except 
as  regards  Aden,  Bahrein,  and  other  parts  that  belong  to  us  or 
where  we  have  a  political  hold  under  treaties.  It  may  be  said 
that  Arabia  comes  into  the  Arab  question — the  problem  of  the 
Arab — and,  of  course,  it  does.  So  does  Palestine,  and  so  does 
Syria,  the  one  under  a  British,  but  the  other  under  a  French, 
mandate.  This  problem  is  one  of  the  hardest  in  the  world ;  its 
solution  is  beset  by  all  sorts  of  difificulties,  but  fundamentally  it 
is  the  Arab  himself  who  makes  a  solution  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
impossible.  There  is  no  race  so  split  up,  so  divided,  so  appar¬ 
ently  incapable  of  political  cohesion,  as  the  Arab,  in  spite  of  the 
tie  of  Mahomedanism — even  in  that  there  is  not  unity. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Churchill  winds  up  by  observing  that,  unlesb 
“Arabian  affairs”  can  be  “so  handled  as  to  secure  tranquillity 
among  the  tribes  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  early  withdrawal 
of  a  large  number  of  troops  from  Mesopotamia,  and  consequently 
the  reduction  of  the  expense,”  will  be  greatly  hindered.  What 
does  he  mean  by  Arabian  affairs?  As  already  pointed  out.  Great i 
Britain  has  but  small  concern  with  the  affairs  of  Arabia,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  in  spite  of  certain 
activities  directed  from  Cairo.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
means  Arab  affairs.  This  interpretation  is  supported  by  sonv 
remarks^  he  is  reported  to  have  made  at  Marseilles,  in  the  coursej 

( 1 )  The  letter  was  published  in  the  Times  on  March  4th,  and  the  remarks  made 
at  Marseilles  were  reported  in  the  Timet  of  the  following  day. 
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of  which  he  declared  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  visit 
to  Egypt  to  bring  about  an  “Anglo-French  understanding  in 
the  East,”  an  understanding  which  was  of  vital  importance  to 
France  and  Great  Britain.  He  maintained  that  peaee  and  order 
most  be  restored  “at  any  price  ”  in  the  Middle  East  so  that  there 
could  be  a  reduction  of  the  enormous  expenses  to  which  both 
countries  were  at  present  committed  in  that  region.  The  only 
way,  he  said,  in  which  this  two-fold  object  can  be  attained  is  by 
actvordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  French  and  the  British.  This 
is  the  root  truth  of  the  whole  matter.  If  there  is  to  be  real  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  especially  in  the  Syria-Palestine-North- 
Western  Arabia  part  of  it,  the  British  must  work  in  cordial  co¬ 
operation  with  the  French,  and  along  with  that  real  peace  will 
come,  and  only  come  then,  that  reduction  of  expenditure  which 
both  peoples  heartily  desire.  While  so  few  of  the  pertinent  facts 
ire  allowed  to  reach  the  public,  and  while  there  is  a  controversy 
IS  to  the  bearing  even  of  the  facts  that  do  obtain  publication,  it 
it  difficult  to  say  whether  so  far  there  has  been  any  genuine 
ittempt  at  this  co-operation,  or  whether  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
but  the  bulk  of  French  opinion,  which  is  better  instructed  in 
this  matter  than  is  British  opinion,  undoubtedly  takes  the  view 
that  the  French  position  in  Syria  has  not  been  supported  or 
helped  by  the  British. 

What  France  thinks  on  this  subject  was  made  plain  in  February 
then  Mr.  Lloyd  George  proposed  that  the  Emir  Feisal  should 
be  heard  at  the  London  Conference.  The  comment  of  the  Temps, 
which  usually  speaks  for  all  France  on  foreign  affairs,  was  illumin- 
iting.  It  regretted  that  the  British  Government  in  the  inter- 
AUied  discussions  should  wish  to  introduce  the  Emir  Feisal,  who 
openly  prepared  war  against  France  when  he  was  King  at 
Damascus,  and  who  was  now  receiving  hospitality  in  London — 
I  circumstance  that  could  not  but  be  unwelcome  to  France.  It 
went  on  to  say  that,  judging  by  the  present  sentiments  of  the 
Moslem  world  towards  the  British  Empire,  the  policy  personified 
by  Feisal  had  not  been  successful  for  Great  Britain.  Beferring 
to  the  question  of  the  Caliphate,  it  boldly  asserted  that  to  take 
the  Caliphate  from  Constantinople  and  transfer  it  to  a  protig6 
of  England,  placing  the  sons  of  that  protdgi  at  the  head  of  the 
Arab  race  to  fight  against  the  Turks,  was  an  unfortunate  business. 
And  it  declared  that  France,  which  had  imposed  no  Bedouin  king 
OB  the  civilised  Arabs  of  Syria,  and  was  anxious  for  peace  with 
on  independent  Turkey,  was  pursuing  a  policy  in  Syria  and  as 
regards  Turkey  which  was  preferred  by  Mahomedans  in  general, 
further,  it  suggested  that  in  refusing  to  admit  the  Emir  to  the 
Conference  M.  Briand  not  only  acted  in  conformity  with  French 
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tradition,  but  rendered  a  service  to  Great  Britain,  whicli  even 
tually  would  have  to  adopt  a  policy  similar  to  that  of  France  an^! 
Italy.  Such,  then,  is  a  representative  French  view.  And  it  wil;: 
be  strengthened  by  the  recent  Arab  insurgence  in  the  Hauran  an'li 
south  of  it  which,  it  was  stated,  was  being  directed  or  fomente- 
by  the  Emir  Abdulla,  a  brother  of  the  Emir  Feisal,  and  which  mu 
cause  some  trouble  both  in  itself  and  by  reason  of  its  reaction  on 
Syria.  And  here,  jxirhaps,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  position; 
of  the  French  in  Syria,  and  the  Arab  question  as  a  whole,  have 
been  affected  in  no  small  measure  by  the  taking  of  the  America' 
plebiscite  of  Syria,  which  gave  the  Arabs  the  idea  that  the  UDite’* 
States  might  be  the  mandatory  Power  in  that  country,  where  ' 
it  had  no  notion  of  anything  of  the  sort,  and  France  was  the  or- 
and  only  Power  that  sought  the  mandate,  and,  as  there  was  m 
competitor,  obtained  it.  ] 

In  previous  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  the  wrriter  dealt  witv 
the  Arab  question — specifically  in  the  February,  1920,  issue,  ari 
incidentally  in  treating  of  the  Middle  East  in  the  May,  1920, 
number,  as  well  as  in  the  article,  mentioned  in  the  opening  para 
graph,  on  “Mesopotamia  and  Persia.”  The  general  line  taken  ir 
these  articles  was  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Great  Britain 
no  less  than  that  of  France,  to  give  effect  to  the  declaration  c* 
the  two  Powers  which  was  published  in  the  Press  on  Novec 
ber  8th,  1918.  This  declaration  said  (the  original  is  condensed): 

The  object  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  prosecuting  the  war  in  tb 
East  was  the  complete  and  definite  emancipation  of  the  peoples  which  hair 
so  long  been  oppressed  by  the  Turks,  and  the  establishment  of  governmeru 
and  national  administrations  deriving  their  authority  from  the  initiatl- 
and  free  choice  of  the  local  populations.  The  British  and  French  Covers 
ments  announce  their  intention  to  encourage  and  assist  the  formation  cf 
indigenous  Governments  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  to  recognise  su  ’ 
Governments  as  soon  as  they  are  actually  established.  Tlie  two  Alii  ! 
Governments  declare  that  their  policy  regarding  these  liberated  lands  is  tn 
secure  impartial  and  equal  justice  for  all,  to  facilitate  the  economic  devek" 
ment  of  these  regions  by  inspiring  and  encouraging  local  action,  to  fav  ’ 
the  diffusion  of  education,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissensions  which  hal 
so  long  been  exploited  by  the  Turks  for  their  own  advantage. 

Such  was  the  programme — an  admirable  programme,  but,  li!; - 
some  other  admirable  programmes,  particularly  of  a  politks’ 
character,  not  precisely  easy  to  carry  out,  nor  altogether  fre 
from  differences  as  to  exact  interpretation,  to  say  nothing  of  tb 
fact  that  it  ignored,  and  caused  the  “emancipated  peoples"  i 
ignore,  something  that  was  more  fundamental  than  anything  il 
formulated,  namely,  the  truth  “that  he  who  pays  the  piper  ca" 
the  tune.”  During  the  Great  War  Hussein,  the  Grand  Sheri' 
of  Mecca  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Holy  Places  by  appointmerl 
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of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  Caliph,  had  proclaimed  himself  King 
jji  independent  Hedjaz,  and  British  troops  and  money  helped 
I  l  u]  kept  him  going,  and  gave  him  his  kingdom.  It  is  not  neces- 
to  detail  the  reasons  why  we  supported  him,  nor  to  re-state 
I  1,^  services  rendered  hy  the  Emir  Feisal  and  his  Arab  army  to 
T/ird  Allenby  and  acknowledged  by  that  Commander.  They  are 
sell  known,  but  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  tendency  to 
the  importance  of  Hussein  as  an  Arab  leader  and  of 
lie  military  value  to  the  Allies  of  Feisal  and  his  forces,  though, 
dering  Allenby’s  tribute,  it  hardly  seems  right  to  say,  as  has 
'  en  said,  of  the  latter  that  they  were  “  worthless  armies  of  use- 
Bedouin.”  With  respect  to  the  place  held  in  the  Arab  world 
'v  King  Hussein,  the  writer  pointed  out  more  than  a  year  ago 
3  his  article  on  the  Arab  question  that  there  is  no  Arab  prince 
30  stands  out  pre-eminent  as  the  leader  of  the  Arabs,  and  that 
:;e  greatest  prince  in  Arabia  is  Ibn  Saud,  the  Emir  of  Nejd-Hasa 
Those  power  reaches  as  far  to  the  east  as  the  Persian  Gulf, 
■'i  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  Hedjaz,  and  who  could  eat  up  King 
-  v^Iij,  with  whom  he  has  a  bitter  quarrel,  if  he  wished  to  do 
oandwas  not  prevented  from  outside.  And  there  are  other  Arab 
d;ces  who  would  dispute  any  claim  King  Hussein  might  make 
to  be  flic  leader  of  the  Arabs  in  Arabia.  On  February  24th  the 
Tms  gave  prominence  to  an  important  and  evidently  exceedingly 
-d! infornitcl  article  “from  a  Special  Correspondent,”  which 
ited,  among  other  things,  that  Hussein’s  ambition  was  to  be 
Xing  of  the  Arabs  and  Caliph  of  the  Faithful,”  and  disclosed 
:;e  steps  which  Hussein  was  to  take  for  its  realisation.  One  of 
steps  was  that  Feisal  was  to  reign  in  Damascus,  another 
;’,at  Abdulla  was  to  rule  in  Mesopotamia,  Hussein  himself  being 
'^ir  overlord.  The  first  half  of  this  plan  was  carried  out ;  Feisal 
ns  installed  in  Damascus  under  the  auspices  of  the  British,  and, 
se  his  father,  was  kept  going  by  British  money,  with  British 
'  ps,  if  necessary,  in  support.  After  some  time  what  was 
;’t;d  a  Pan-Syrian  Congress  met  in  Damascus,  appointed  Feisal 
^:ig  of  Syria,  and  some  other  Arabs  then  in  Damascus  pro- 
’  ned  Abdulla  King  of  Mesopotamia.  The  plan  seemed  to  be 
’sloping  very  well — but  France  stepped  in  and  shattered  it. 
’-^1  had  to  leave  Syria.  Abdulla  did  not  go  to  Mesopotamia, 

1  a  good  deal  of  the  gold  which  the  British  had  given  to  Feisal 
-Other  Arabs  did  go  to  that  country,  and  materially  contributed 
the  insurrectionary  movement  there  last  year.  Said,  in  Sep- 
-  d)er  last,  the  Times  Special  Correspondent  in  the  Middle 
; — 

"  One  mea.sure,  though  it  is  unfortunately  partly  in  the  nature  of  lock- 
a’the  stable  door  on  the  stolen  steed,  the  Government  (».«.,  the  British 
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Government)  can  take  towards  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Mesopotamia 
It  can  curtail  the  activities  of  our  ofiBcial  British  Pan-Arabs,  Mj  convic- 
tion,  based  on  careful  study,  is  that  the  Arab  Bureau  at  Cairo,  the  G,H.Q 
at  Cairo,  and  our  occupied  Enemy  Territory  Administrations  in  Palestine 
and  last  year  (1919)  in  Syria,  bear  a  heavy  load  of  responsibility  for  the 
present  waste  of  British  lives  and  money  in  Mesopotamia.  We  have 
poured  a  vast  treasure  of  gold  into  the  Hedjaz  and  Damascus.  Gold  U 
so  common  to-day  in  parts  of  Arabia,  and  change  so  scarce,  that  the  Arab 
will  give  a  British  sovereign  for  a  handful  of  silver  piastres.  Some  of  the 
gold  has  undoubtedly  overflowed  from  Damascus  to  Mesopotamia  through 
the  Mesopotamia  Committee  of  some  thirty  malcontents  from  Baghdad 
which  sat  at  Damascus  in  Feisal’s  day.  .  .  It  is  time  to  speak  plainly  and; 
to  point  out  that  British  Pan-Arab  propaganda  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
dangers  to  the  world’s  peace.  From  the  time  when  a  few  of  Feisal's  fol¬ 
lowers  were  hustled  in  Ford  cars  into  Damascus  at  the  head  of  Allenby'i 
cavalry — depriving  the  British  troops  of  the  glory  of  having  captured  that 
historic  city — ^for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Arab  Administration  a  flying 
start,  it  began  to  poison  our  relations  with  France.” 

The  words  of  the  above  quotation  were  written  six  months  ago, 
and  our  relations  with  France  are  much  better,  thanks  to  the 
accord  respecting  German  reparations,  than  they  then  were,  but 
it  will  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  if  the  co-ordination  of  the 
French  and  British  efforts  in  the  Middle  East,  of  which  Mr. 
Churchill  spoke  at  Marseilles,  is  not  secured.  That  co-ordina¬ 
tion,  however,  can  be  secured  by  our  facing  the  facts  of  the  Aral 
question,  by  seeing  its  realities,  and  by  disregarding  the  Utopian 
dreams  of  the  Pan-Arabs.  The  proposals  of  the  London  Con 
ference  respecting  Constantinople  and  the  new  Turkey  indicate 
that  Great  Britain  had  endorsed  the  French  idea  of  an  indepen 
dent,  self-sufficient  Turkey,  and  this  is  so  much  clear  gain  for 
the  establishment  of  permanently  good  relations  between  the 
French  and  the  British  in  the  Near  East,  which,  in  their  turn 
will  have  a  favourable  influence  on  Franco-British  relations  in 
the  Middle  East.  A  French  understanding  with  Turkey  will  at 
once  make  matters  easier  for  France  in  Syria,  but,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  the  Caliphate  is  concerned,  the  position  of  the  Sultao 
of  Turkey  as  Caliph  will  thereby  be  strengthened,  and  the  pre 
tensions  of  King  Hussein  be  correspondingly  reduced.  Thee<' 
pretensions  included  not  only  the  Caliphate,  but,  according  to 
Feisal,  who  acted  as  his  father’s  spokesman,  an  Arab  Empire, 
the  minimum  of  which  was  to  be  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  an4 
Mesopotamia.  Syria  is  definitely  mandated  to  France  ad 
Palestine  to  Great  Britain.  Under  the  French  Syria  has  bee: 
divided  into  two  autonomous  Governments,  one  centring  in 
Damascus,  the  other  in  Aleppo ;  the  Lebanon  has  an  autonomy  - 
Government  of  its  own.  In  this  way  France  says  she  is  carryiCi 
out  the  promises  made  in  the  joint  Declaration  which  the  Bntie 
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ind  the  French  Governments  published  in  November,  1918.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  French,  in  spite  of  what  they  charac¬ 
terised  as  the  continued  and  aggravated  disloyalty  of  Feisal  to 
the  agreement  he  had  concluded  with  them,  retained  some  of 
Feisal’s  men  in  charge  of  affairs  at  Damascus.  We  may  take  it 
ss  certain  that  France  is  in  Syria  to  stay,  and  the  Pan- Arabs, 
British  or  other,  must  govern  themselves  accordingly.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Great  Britain  in  Palestine ;  the  kind  of  Govem- 
jient  we  are  setting  up  there  demands  for  its  smooth  working 
lie  constant,  even-handed  supervision  of  the  mandatory.  The 
I  pjggiDg  of  time  may,  and  probably  will,  bring  about  some  changes, 
bflt  the  situation  as  it  stands  is  perfectly  clear  regarding  both 
Syria  and  Palestine ;  these  countries  are  not  in  any  present-day 
pcture  of  an  Arab  Empire. 

Regarding  the  impossibility  of  considering  Arabia  itself  as  a 
unit,  something  has  already  been  said  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
The  Hedjaz  has  been  recognised  as  an  Arab  Kingdom  under 
Hussein.  When  questioned  in  Parliament  whether  the  Hedjaz 
ame  into  the  purview  of  the  Foreign  Office  or  of  the  Colonial 
Dice,  as  now  constituted,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  no  decided 
reply;  but  this  uncertainty  will  doubtless  soon  cease.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  the  British  Pan-Arabs  that  King  Hussein  has  ♦ 
not  been  well  treated  by  us,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
interests  of  fairness  all  the  documents  in  the  case  as  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  King,  as  well  as  full  particulars 
of  the  subsidies  paid  to  him,  will  be  published  at  an  early  date 
in  order  that  the  public  may  become  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
The  well-informed  writer  whose  article  on  King  Hussein  and  the 
Hedjaz  appeared  in  the  Times  on  February  24th,  under  the  title 
“Rise  of  Arab  Kingdom,”  gave,  as  previously  noted,  an  account 
of  the  steps  by  which  Hussein  sought  to  realise  the  dream  of 
an  Arab  Empire.  He  also  gave  an  account  of  the  grievous  state 
into  which  the  Hedjaz  has  fallen  : — 

"  Immersed  in  his  political  intrigues  and  ambitions,  the  King  had  neither 
Ibe  time  nor  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  administer  his  country.  His 
itrenue  was  obtained  from  the  Customs  and  the  pilgrims,  and  so  was  the 
lerenue  of  every  single  inhabitant  of  the  country;  hence  the  amount  that 
inilly  arrived  in  the  Government  Exchequer  was  small.  The  tribes  became 
ttobordinate,  and  closed  the  roads  until  they  were  paid  their  demands.  A 
••ipi  of  terror  commenced  in  Mecca,  and  no  man  was  safe  from  the  anger 
“greed  of  the  King.  .  .  .  The  country  is  bankrupt,  it  is  governed  by  a 
•fruit,  and  it  shelters  a  lazy  and  degenerate  people.” 

This  writer  also  comments  on  the  great  change  in  Hussein’s 
position  when,  after  proclaiming  himself  king,  he  ceased  to  be  a 
-igbly.paid  official  of  Turkey  : — 
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“  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  king  of  an  independent  banknmt 
State  and  the  Grand  Sherif  with  an  ample  salary  and  no  expenses.  Moreover 
his  title  as  Sherif  is  lost  in  his  new  and  splf-proclaimed  title,  and  what  of 
veneration  and  respect  he  had  from  the  former  title  is  now  gone,  while  the 
Caliph — the  Sultan  of  Turkey — is  still  the  guardian  of  the  Holy  Places  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Mahomedans.” 

What  are  the  British  commitments  with  respect  to  this  king 
and  kingdom  ?  Are  there  any  ?  Are  we  in  any  way  pledged  to 
support  him  as  against,  say,  the  Emir  of  Nejd-Hasa,  who  per. 
sonally  has  long  been  a  good  friend  of  the  British,  or  the  princes 
of  the  Yemen?  It  has  been  stated  that  we  are  no  longer  paying 
him  a  subsidy;  are  we  helping  him  financially  in  any  other 
manner?  To  have  full  information  on  these  and  cognate  points 
is  most  desirable.  It  may  well  be  the  case  that  by  agreements 
and  morally  King  Hussein  has  a  strong  claim  to  our  assistance; 
if  so,  the  claim  should  be  satisfied,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
satisfied  in  present  conditions.  Touching  his  son,  the  Emir 
Feisal,  who  has  been  put  forward  by  some  parties  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Emirate  of  Mesopotamia,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy  is  felt  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  this  prince. 
Most  of  the  officers  who  were  his  companions  in  arms  during  the 
war  are  his  strong  partisans,  and  contend  that  he  has  been  badly 
used.  Yet  Feisal  had  a  great  opportunity  in  Syria  which  he  failed 
to  grasp,  though  it  may  not  altogether  have  been  his  own  fault. 
His  duty  to  Syria,  if  he  had  realised  it,  was  to  live  up  to  his 
agreement  with  France,  an  agreement  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
gave  him  considerable  freedom  of  action.  Having  regard  to  the 
views  the  French  hold  of  him,  and  the  necessity  for  Anglo-French 
co-operation  in  the  Middle  East,  it  does  not  seem  a  very  politic 
proceeding  to  name  him  for  Emir  of  Mesopotamia.  It  would 
appear  better  in  every  way  to  leave  the  Mesopotamians  to  choose 
their  own  Emir,  and  this  choice,  which  will  be  difficult  enough  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  will  come  about  all  the  sooner  if 
it  is  clearly  understood  that,  as  things  are,  there  is  no  politic*! 
connection  possible  between  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  pace  our 
Pan-Arabs. 

The  situation  in  Persia  is  distinctly  interesting,  though  the 
outcome  is  uncertain.  Vossuk-ed-Dowleh,  who  had  negotiated 
the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement  with  Sir  Percy  Cox  in  1919, 
resigned  the  Premiership  of  Persia  in  July  last,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mushir-ed-Dowleh,  a  moderate  Nationalist,  who,  however, 
was  replaced  by  the  Sipahdar  after  three  months  of  office.  The 
general  position  of  affairs  in  Persia  was  bad — as  it  had  long  been, 
except  for  such  alleviation  as  was  brought  about  by  the  parti*! 
fulfilment  of  the  Agreement.  Late  in  November  Mr.  Norman, 
our  Minister  at  Tehran,  addressed  a  Note  to  the  Persian  Govern- 
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ment,  in  vvhich  he  commented  on  the  critical  situation  of  the 
country,  noted  the  amount  of  British  money  that  had  been  spent 
fruitlessly,  and  stated  that  British  troops  would  not  remain 
indefinitely  in  Persia.  He  pointed  out  that  public  opinion  in 
Great  Britain  insisted  on  the  reduction  of  our  commitments,  and 
would  not  consent  to  bear  the  burden  of  Persia,  who  was  not 
doing  her  share.  He  asked  for  the  immediate  meeting  of  the 
Mejlis,  or  Parliament,  to  decide  whether  or  not  Persia  would 
stand  by  the  Agreement.  A  special  assembly  of  notables  was 
convened  at  Tehran,  but  its  only  result  was  the  passing  of  a 
resolution  that  the  Mejlis  should  meet  at  once.  The  Mejlis  did 
not  meet.  In  the  meantime  the  British  Government  announced 
that  the  British  forces  would  evacuate  Persia  in  the  spring.  The 
Sipahdar,  a  veteran  politician  well  versed  in  the  game  of  playing 
off  Great  Britain  against  Eussia,  was  in  correspondence  with  the 
Moscow  Soviets,  and  entered  into  some  sort  of  Eusso-Persian 
Agreement. 

Confusion  increased  in  the  country,  and  there  was  some  talk 
of  the  Shah’s  abdication.  The  Sipahdar  resigned,  and  then  came 
into  office  again.  The  opening  of  the  Mejlis  w’as  set  for  Feb- 
niary  8th,  but  as  a  number  of  its  members  who  were  hostile  to 
the  Anglo- Persian  Agreement  declared  they  would  not  attend  it 
a  quorum  could  not  be  obtained — and  again  the  Mejlis  did  not 
meet.  There  was  another  reason,  and  a  sufficiently  remarkable 
one.  Hardly  had  the  Sipahdar  formed  a  new  Cabinet  when  Eiza 
Khan,  at  the  head  of  2,500  Persian  Cossacks,  took  possession 
of  Tehran,  and  overthrew  the  Sipahdar,  the  coup  meeting  with 
little  opposition.  Eiza  Khan  stated  that  he  was  entirely  loyal 
to  the  Shah,  but  was  determined  to  establish  a  strong  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Presently  the  Seyyid  Zia-ed-Din  became  Premier;  up 
to  that  time  his  political  activities  had  been  manifested  chiefly 
through  the  Raad,  a  newspaper  which  he  edited.  He  declared 
himself  to  be  anti-Bolshevist,  pro-British,  but  above  everything  a 
Persian.  One  of  his  first  acts,  after  arresting  some  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  was  to  denounce  the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement,  “in  order 
to  do  away  with  misunderstandings  between  the  Persian  and  the 
English  peoples,  and  open  a  new  road  to  friendly  relations  with 
ill  countries.”  The  proclamation  also  contained  a  programme 
of  reform,  including  the  apportionment  of  Government  lands 
ttaong  the  peasants,  and  was  well  received  by  the  community  in 
general.  The  new  rigime  appears  to  represent  a  genuine  move¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  much  too  soon  to  say  that  it  will  be  successful. 

Egbert  Machray. 

April  15th,  1921. 
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Four  years  of  a  stormy  neutrality  (with  “  ’Filias  ”  and  “  ’Phobias" 
in  clamorous  fight!)  brought  enormous  extra  wealth  to  Spain- 
I  know  an  illiterate  who  was  able  to  convert  a  modest  nesUgg 
of  £300  into  £2,000,000  and  an  income  of  £120,000  a  year.  The 
big  Sugar  Trust  had  no  profits  at  all  in  1914 ;  three  years  later 
they  had  nearly  19,000,000  pesetas  to  distribute. 

But  it  was  the  shipping  concerns  which  had  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  gains.  Thus  the  Naviera  Bachi  of  Bilbao  changed  a  divi- 1 
dend  of  35  pesetas  into  one  of  1775.  The  grape  crop  of  Spain  * 
trebled  in  value,  even  wdth  a  greatly  diminished  yield;  and 
oranges  worth  £2,000,000  in  l9l3  fetched  £9,000,000  a  few 
seasons  later. 

The  banks  were  bursting  with  mon§y,  so  that  a  very  large 
State  Loan  was  subscribed  thirty-five  times  over.  Naturally,  I 
then,  the  masses  were  led  tp  expect  a  great  improvement  in  their 
wretched  lot,  but  they  were  speedily  disillusioned.  For  the  sur¬ 
plus  war  wealth  of  Spain — it  has  been  assessed  at  8,000,000,000 
pesetas^^ame  into  very  few  hands  and  stayed  there.  The  cost 
of  living  continued  to  soar  until  Spain  became  the  most  expensive 
country  in  all  Europe,  with  butter  at  10s.  a  lb.,  sugar  at  Is.  8d., 
and  so  on  in  proportion. 

Then,  to  the  w^ath  and  dismay  of  all,  the  post-war  Budget- i 
which  had  been  five  years  delayed — came  out  with  a  deficit  of  | 
560,000,000  pesetas.  The  Budget  of  1915  totalled  1,465,000,000  j 
pesetas,  and  at  that  figure  staggered  the  poorest  and  worst- 
governed  of  all  the  Western  nations.  Yet  the  Budget  of  1920 
nearly  doubled  this.  And  an  obedient  Cortes  shot  all  the  I 
Estimates  through  with  a  sort  of  Tammany  sans  gene,  checking 
none  of  the  items,  but  adding  instead  a  trifle  of  another  30,000,000 
pesetas  for  miscellaneous  purjwses. 

“Que  se  puede  esperar,”  asked  the  sombre  Labour  journal,! 
“de  nuestras  clases  directoras?”  And  forthwith  candid  friends; 
came  forward  with  torrents  of  that  plain  speaking  which  Cdnovasi 
advocated  after  the  disaster  of  1898,  which  swept  away  the  last: 
remains  of  Spain’s  empire  overseas.  Ganivet,  Costa,  PicaveSj 
and  the  pessimists  of  another  day  were  now  outdone  in  bnitil. 
frankness.  “Our  country,”  declared  Josd  Ortega  y  Gassett,  "i ; 
a  rotting  carcass  in  the  last  stages  of  decomposition.”  Juarj 
Castrillo  y  Santos  showed  how  every  school-child  was  acquainte’ 
vvith  the  farce  of  Parliamentary  elections  .in  Spain ,  where  bag 
of  money  and  armed  force  direct  the  polls. 
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^Agriculture  was  ruined.  More  than  half  the  Peninsula  was  now 
t  desert,  with  a  mortal  silence  brooding  over  it,  and  emigrants 
leaving  in  shoals  from  town  and  country,  chiefly  to  South 
America.  Nearly  half  the  small  towiis  and  villages  of  Spain 
are  still  without  roads.  Thirty  thousand  schools  are  lacking  for 
over  3,000,000  children  ;  and  something  like  12,000,000  Spaniards 
are  still  unable  to  read  or  write,  or  calculate  the  simplest  figures. 

So  goes  the  terrible  indictment  to-day,  with  ex-Prime  Ministers 
like  Don  Joaquin  Sanchez  de  Toca  and  the  Conde  de  Eomanones 
chiming  in  with  remedies  for  Spain’s  misery,  and  ex-Senators 
likeC^dido  Euimar  roundly  asserting  that  the  nation  is  “down 
and  out”  for  all  time,  by  reason  of  temperamental  defects  due 
torace  and  climate.  “More  Moor  than  Latin,”  is  Don  Candido’s 
verdict  upon  his  own  people. 

Marcellino  Domingo,  the  Socialist  Deputy  for  Tortosa,  calls 
Spain  the  Eussia  of  the  West,  sunk  in  torpor  and  ignorance,  as 
well  ae  forgotten  and  despised  by  her  natural  allies.  Great  Britain 
and  France.  “We  have  had  no  chances,”  is  the  bitter  comment 
of  the  great  lawyer,  Javier  de  la  Serna — “we  w'ho  fight  on 
with  empty  minds,  thin  blood  and  empty  bellies.”  Speech  of 
thif  sort  may  astonish  the  prospective  tourist,  with  illustrated 
programmes  in  his  hand  showing  “Sunny  Spain,”  and  all  the 
.lloorish  glamour  of  the  Alhambra ;  all  the  gaiety  of  Seville  in 
Holy  Week,  with  the  majas  and  majos  of  Goya  dancing  to  guitars 
and  castanets  in  a  languorous  grove  of  palms. 

This  is  a  grotesquely  inaccurate  picture  of  the  only  surviving 
despotism  in  Western  Europe.  It  will  be  new's  to  most  people 
tlio  that  there  are  regions  in  “  Sunny  Spain  ”  w  here  human 
beings  herd  like  savages  in  holes  and  caves — half-starved,  de¬ 
generate  people  without  doctors  or  churches,  or  schools ;  clothed 
in  rude  skins,  and  with  their  fears  and  hopes  preyed  upon  by 
witch-doctors,  as  in  Haiti  or  Nigeria. 

I  write  of  that  which  I  know ;  I  refer  to  the  weird  Las  Hurdes 
region  of  the  Estremadura,  where  forty-three  communities  of 
Spaniards  live  in  a  state  of  bestial  neglect— though  there  is  to-day 
in  Spanish  banks  over  3,000,000,000  pesetas  more  than  there 
was  in  1916. 

Don  Juan  Perez  de  Guzman  compares  his  country  with  Turkey 
as  “the  shame  of  Europe  and  of  civilisation.”  The  Civil  Service 
is  scandalously  underpaid,  so  that  bribery  and  corruption  (especi- 
»lly  in  the  Aduana,  or  Custom  House)  are  not  so  much  vices  as 
abaer  necessities,  if  a  man  is  to  live  at  all.  Even  the  Judges 
come  under  the  political  lash  of  the  local  “cacique,”  or  boss,  and 
bive  little  or  no  independence  of  thought  or  action.  From  top 
fe bottom  the  social  fabric  is  unsound,  “Other  nations  lack  this 
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or  that,”  says  Don  Francisco  Kivera  y  Pastor.  “It  is  only  poor 
Spain  who  can  assert  with  truth  that  she  lacks  the  most  elementary 
needs  of  a  civilised  State.” 

Yet  a  huge  army  is  still  maintained  in  Morocco  at  immense 
cost  in  blood  and  treasure.  What  Labour  calls  “la  loca  aventura" 
eats  up  a  million  pesetas  a  day.  Public  moneys  melt  unaccount¬ 
ably.  I  know  of  a  Government  building  which  figured  in  the 
Budget  Estimates  at  700,000  pesetas,  yet  cost  14,000,000  pesetas 
before  it  was  finished !  However,  Spain  in  the  mass  is  awake 
at  long  last.  She  now  rues  her  old  devotion  to  Altar  and  Throne  I 
— the  fervour  which  once  burned  men  alive  for  their  souls’  sake, 
and  carried  the  sword  of  persecution  into  foreign  lands,  where 
heretic-hunting  was  the  pastime  of  such  tyrants  as  Carlos  V.  and  ; 
Felipe  II.  | 

Organised  Labour  is  to-day  a  power  in  the  ancient  theocracy, 
and  the  priests  are  viewed  with  real  malevolence  by  an  underfed 
and  over-taxed  proletariat.  This  sentiment  is  not  new  :  I  need 
only  recall  the  “Bed  Week”  of  Barcelona  in  1909,  when  con¬ 
vents  and  churches  were  burned,  and  “the  Jesuits” — as  the 
priests  are  generically  styled — w^ere  obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives. 

Men  who  know  and  love  Spain  feel  their  hearts  sink  when 
they  contemplate  the  misery  of  the  long-suffering  medley  of  races 
from  Galicia  to  Mdlaga,  and  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Rio  Tinto-  i 
where  I  have  seen  the  children  of  strikers  prowling  among  the  |  ' 
garbage-dumps  in  quest  of  potato-peelings  and  rotten  fruit.  j  i 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  a  brief  space  the  condition  of 
squalor  and  neglect  in  which  Spain  is  plunged  in  this^  her  war-  1 

rich  period.  Her  death-rate  is  the  highest  in  Europe ;  I  have  S 

counted  over  4,000  beggars  in  the  streets  of  Marlrid  alone  on  a  ;  tl 
summer’s  day.  Meanwhile  the  nation  is  deafened  with  remedies  ■  d 
and  schemes.  Catalufia  wants  to  break  away  altogether ;  there ;  ai 
are  also  Home  Rule  claims  from  Viscaya,  Navarra  and  Valencia.  ^  ir 
Four  different  languages  are  spoken  in  Spain,  apart  from  the )  lo 
regional  dialects. 

The  confusion  of  laws  is  worsened  by  the  action  of  the  fr 

Diputaciones  Provinciates  and  local  Ayuntamientos.  And  earnest  iri 

thinkers  call  upon  a  sorely-oppressed  people  to  shake  off  their  F( 

fatalism  and  hearken  to  their  own  poet  of  self-help  :  “  Que  sdlo  Je 

esta  bien — El  que  se  sirve  k  si  mismo.”  i 

They  have  been  all  too  slow  to  take  common  action.  “If  m 
ordains  that  we  die  in  the  dark,”  the  wretched  villagers  of  thej  bei 
Teruel  and  Guadalajara  regions  will  tell  you — “of  what  use  is |  to 
it  that  our  fathers  sell  candles?”  ;  ^'f 

“Do  you  never  think?”  the  new  apostles  ask  the  12,000,000| 
illiterates,  and  the  too-patient  “campesinos,”  who  are  mere  serfs | 
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on  the  land.  “Are  you  always  to  meet  us  with  ‘  la  frase  justi- 
ficadora  de  todas  las  cobardias  :  Lo  esencial  es  vivir  ’  ?  ”  But  the 
oew  Spain  stirs  and  heaves  with  aspiration.  “Los  Conflictos 
Sociales  ”  now  fill  whole  pages  of  the  newspapers.  And  organised 
Labour  plans  strategy  and  tactics  upon  lines  which  are  quite 
revolutionary  for  Spain,  where  the  Marxian  banner  and  watch- 
fford  are  portents  of  very  recent  growth. 

Even  in  1900  the  now  powerful  Union  General  de  Trabajadores 
could  only  muster  26,000  members  out  of  a  population  of 
21,000,000,  spread  over  a  land  nearly  as  large  as  Germany,  and 
more  than  twice  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  To-day  that  Union 
has  half  a  million  members.  It  has  just  formed  a  fighting 
alliance  with  the  Confederacidn  Nacional  of  Catalufia ;  so  that, 
reckoning  also  the  outlawed  Sindicatos,  Don  Eduardo  Dato’s^ 
Government  is  faced  by  a.  Labour  army  which  is  well  over  a 
million  strong. 

There  is  something  at  once  pathetic  and  fervid  about  the 
agitation  of  these  neglected  masses.  Labour’s  headquarters  is 
in  the  Casa  del  Pueblo  at  Madrid — a  shabby,  rambling  hive 
where  no  soft  jobs  are  to  be  had,  and  men  are  obviously  chosen 
for  their  ability  and  vocation.  The  Secretary,  Sefior  Francesco 
Largo  Caballero,  is  only  paid  £3  10s.  a  week  as  general  director, 
as  well  as  editor  of  the  official  newspaper.  La  Unidn  Ohrero. 
The  Treasurer  gets  £2  10s.  a  week ;  and  £2  a  week  is  the  sub¬ 
vention  granted  to  the  unofficial  journal,  El  Socialista. 

It  is  in  the  Casa  del  Pueblo  that  one  meets  veterans  like  Pablo 
Iglesias,  Julian  Besteiro,  and  the  two  propagandists,  Andres 
Saborit  (who  sits  in  the  Cortes  for  Oviedo)  and  Manuel  Cordero, 
the  Deputy  Mayor  of  Madrid.  These  apostles  of  “la  lucha  de 
clases,”  together  with  Sefiores  Boal  and  Buenacasa  of  Barcelona, 
are  charged  with  the  rousing  of  Spain’s  hitherto  inarticulate 
millions  on  the  self-reliant  principle  that  :  “La  emancipacidn  de 
los  trabajadores  ha  de  ser  obra  de  los  trabajadores  mismos.” 

How  well  these  agitators  are  doing  their  work  will  be  seen 
from  a  glance  at  any  Spanish  newspaper.  El  Sol,  of  Madrid, 
warns  the  political  Machine  that  rules  this  “Isle  of  Ostriches.” 
For  the  proletariat  has  risen  at  last  ;  “Lo  mismo  en  las  villas 
liel  Norte  que  en  los  tostados  campos  de  Andalucia.”  There  are 
elemental  cries  for  bread  and  water,  for  a  living  wage,  for  schools 
and  roa<ls ;  simple  measures  of  public  health,  common  justice 
Mween  man  and  man,  and  State  aid  on  intelligent  lines  tending 
to  lift  the  people  to  that  “European  level  ”  which  is  the  humble 
Jepiration  of  present-day  Spain.  . 

(I)  This  Prime  Minister,  sharing  tlie  same  fate  as  CAnovas  and  Canalejas, 
being  done  to  death  as  these  lines  were'heing  written  in  Madrid. 
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Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  example  of  Russia  has  exercised  a 
strong  influence  upon  proletarian  thought  in  the  Peninsula 
“Socialist  ideals,”  says  the  manifesto  of  the  General  Union  “so 
long  considered  Utopian,  are  now  seen  to  be  really  capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  national  fact,  so  formidable  as  to  thrill 
the  world  from  England  to  Central  Asia,  and  from  France  to 
the  United  States.”  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Labour  demands 
elsewhere,  it  is  certain  that  those  of  Spain  are  mote  than  justified. 
For  here  the  workers  face  a  despotism  whose  deeds  have  never 
been  fully  explained  to  foreigners. 

Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  foreigners  would  credit  them 
as  twentieth-century  facts.  The  automatic  suspension  of  the 
jury  system  and  the  Constitutional  guarantees;  the  arbitrary 
muzzling  of  the  Press,  the  employment  of  spies  and  agents  provo¬ 
cateurs,  and  the  calling  out  of  all  forces — the  Seguridad  and  the 
Vigilancia,  the  Guardia  Civil,  special  constables  and  the  Regular 
Army — here  are  some  of  the  drasfic  measures  which  in  a  moment 
convert  Spain  into  an  armed  camp. 

It  is  at  such  times  that  terrible  things  are  done  in  dark  places, 
like  the  notorious  Castle  of  Montjuich  at  Barcelona,  which  is 
the  dread  Bastille  of  Spain.  Here  in  turbulent  seasons  an 
Inquisition  is  set  up,  as  in  the  tragic  case  of  Francisco  Ferrer, 
-the  founder  of  the  Modem  School  in  Catalufla,  who  died  for  his 
ideals. 

Here,  in  our  own  day,  frightful  torture  has  been  inflicted  to 
elicit  confessions,  or  implicate  suspects  in  cases  of  political  crime. 
The  testimony  of  prisoners  like  Antonio  Mogues ;  of  Olley  Sole, 
Josd  Molas  and  Francisco  Callis  is  altogether  too  ghastly  for 
publication,  even  if  space  allowed.  But,  as  a  typical  intellectual 
like  Ortega  y  Gassett  reminds  us,  “Anything  is  possible  in  Spain. 
One  day  the  proletarian  blast  will  blow,  and  we  shall  find  our¬ 
selves  swept  from  end  to  end,  as  the  sirocco  sweeps  the  deserc 
dunes.” 

Meanwhile,  from  its  watch-tower  in  the  shabby  Casa  del  Pueblo 
of  Madrid,  the  army  of  Labour  makes  new  and  sweeping  demands 
upon  a  soulless  political  Machine  which  one  and  all,  high  and  low, 
gentle  and  simple,  combine  to  curse  as  a  blight  and  an 
anachronism,  whose  remaining  days  are  now  assuredly  numbered. 
First  of  all  agriculture,  upon  which  the  life  of  Spain  depends, 
must  be  rescued  from  the  ruins  which  set  in  when  Felipe  III. 
deported  nearly  a  million  industrious  Moriscoes  at  the  bidding 
of  his  Archbishops. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  half  Spain’s  60,000,000  hectares 
lie  uncultivated.  Her  waters  race  to  the  sea  and  are  lost,  leaving 
the  land  in  Saharan  silence  and  parched  barrenness,  of  which 
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(lie  inevitable  result  is  emigration  at  the  rate  of  250,000  a  year 
verdadera  hemorragia  nacional,”  as  the  reformers  call 

it  sorrowfully. 

Even  more  urgent  is  Labour’s  demand  for  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  for  technical  training  in  all  branches.  The 
Cstalan  Sindicatos  are  often  supposed  to  be  mere  murder-clubs; 
vet  we  find  one  of  these  in  Zaragoza  calling  out,  not  for  pistols, 
but  only  for — books !  “  Creemos  que  esta  labor  de  educaGi6n 

jocial  estd  reservada  &  las  organizaciones  sindicales,  mal 
estudiadas  hasta  ahora,  puesto  que  solamente  se  las  juzga  como 
jrma  de  lucha.” 

Let  me  say  here  that  the  clearest  and  gravest  charges  are 
made  by  the  Labour  Unions  against  employers  in  Catalufia,  which 
is  the  rich  workshop  of  Spain.  These  accusations  are  that  bands 
of  hired  assassins  and  bomb-throwers  are  maintained  by  the 
“PstronoB,”  so  that  the  crimes  which  they  commit  may  be  laid 
at  Labour’s  door,  and  public  execration  roused  accordingly. 
There  is  far  too  much  evidence  in  support  of  this  terrible  charge 
to  dismiss  it  as  a  preposterous  figment  of  the  proletarian 
imagination. 

Spain  is  now  convulsed  with  strikes,  simply  because  the  workers 
cannot  live.  Large  families  are  the  rule ;  foodstuffs  and  all 
necessaries  are  undoubtedly  cornered  and  manipulated,  too  often 
with  connivance  of  the  political  Machine  in  Madrid.  Taxes  are 
90  crushing  that  the  wheat  acreage  grows  smaller  and  smaller 
erery  season. 

Labour  asserts  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  nation’s  revenue  goes 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  moneyed  classes.  Was  not 
Canalejas  himself  startled  when,  on  examining  the  Cddigo  Civil 
of  Spain,  he  could  find  only  six  laws  out  of  1,966  w'hich  favoured 
the  common  people  ? 

During  a  big  strike  of  the  Madrid  bakers,  poor  women  and  girls 
stood  in  line  for  hours  under  a  tropic  sun  at  the  various  “  tahonas  ” 
-only  to  have  all  the  available  bread  swooped  up  by  the  big  red 
motor  of  the  Ritz  Hotel,  wdth  the  police  helping  to  load  the 
precious  stuff  under  the  eyes  of  all.  The  masses  in  Spain  are 
modest  enough  in  their  demands.  They  want  education  and 
food;  they  ask  for  roads,  for  water  on  the  land,  and  a  square 
ileal  in  elementary  things — “hoy  monopolizados  por  las  clases 
borguesas.” 

Accused  of  violent  methods,  the  Unions  reply  :  “We  are 
revolutionaries,  but  not  murderers.”  Moreover,  they  fiercely 
resent  the  visiting  of  wholesale  penalties  upon  corporate  bodies 
»8  a  result  of  isolated  acts  of  terrorism  which  goaded  members 
of  their  associations  may  commit.  As  it  is,  workmen’s  centres 
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are  closed  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Their  newspapers  are  3up. 
pressed,  and  men  arrested  and  deported  without  any  charge  being  i 
made  or  any  semblance  of  a  trial.  ' 

The  sinister  records  of  the  Castle  of  Montjuich  are  full  of 
inquisition  and  torture  worthy  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  the  ' 
National  Union  raises  bitter  complaints  of  the  cruel  despotism  * 
of  the  State,  as  practised  against  organised  Labour  to-day.  There  ^ 
is  even  a  proposal  that  the  w’omen  shall  be  educated  and  enfran-  > 
chised  with  a  view  to  political  reforms.  The  women  of  Spain  ^ 
are  at  present  mere  social  cyphers  with  no  rights  at  all,  and  j  • 
therefore  abominably  exploited  as  workers  for  profit  in  the  home.  |  ^ 
In  all  Spain — a  land  of  over  190,000  square  miles— only  I  c 
5,500,000  persons  produce  useful  things,  and  the  entire  popula-  1  * 
tion  appears  to  be  sunk  in  a  lethargy  which  stings  the  new  school  J  ^ 
of  reformers  to  violent  speech.  King  Alfonso  has  tried  to  mediate  !  I 
between  the  great  territorial  grandees  and  their  rural  serfs,  whose  i 
condition  is  truly  desperate.  !|  i 

In  a  town  like  Mdlaga  I  have  seen  humble  housewives  stand-  T  ' 
ing  in  line  for  olive  oil,  though  Malaga  is  the  centre  of  the  | 
greatest  olive-growing  centre  in  Europe.  Spain  would  regain  , 
her  lost  prestige  if  she  took  the  advice  of  Cdnovas  and  changed  j  'o 
her  ways  of  government.  Her  people  are  extraordinarily  able,  i  ‘ 
their  needs  of  the  most  elementary  sort,  like  those  of  Don  ' 
Quijote’s  sturdy  squire  in  his  illusory  isle. 

“Feed  me  fairly,”  Sancho  warned  the  officials,  who  baited  ^  I 
him,  “and  then  ply  me  wdth  questions,  thick  and  threefold.  You  ii 
shall  see  me  untwist  them,  and  lay  them  open  clear  as  the  sun!”  ? 
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tie  coal  teouble  and  the  delusions  of 

LABOUR. 

On  September  8th,  1920,  Mr.  Frank  Hodges,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Miners’  Federation,  rose  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  in  order  to  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  coal  crisis 
and  the  impending  strike.  His  appearance  was  greeted  with 
rapturous  and  long-continued  applause.  It  took  a  long  time 
before  he  could  address  the  meeting.  He  told  the  assembled 
delegates  that  the  miners  demanded  a  reduction  of  14s.  2d.  per 
ton  in  the  price  of  coal  for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  consumers 
and  a  rise  of  wages  for  themselves,  and  he  concluded  his  long  and 
plausible  address  with  the  words  : — 

“  There  you  have  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  position.  If  decontrol 
is  established,  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  established,  do  you  think  that 
we,  having  achieved  a  state  of  national  unity,  will  be  prepared  to  go  back 
to  our  District  Boards  to  negotiate  wages  locally  and  the  rest  of  it  there? 
You  who  have  attained  national  unity  know  that  is  impossible.  .  .  .  There 
ire  other  points  that  I  need  not  elaborate.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  whole  case — a  claim  that  the  community  shall  receive  what  benefit 
the  industry  can  give  consistent  with  the  proper  forward  march  of  the 
economic  status  of  the  men  engaged  in  it.” 

Mr.  Hodges  had  so  convincingly  shown  that  the  miners  were 
bent  upon  an  unselfish  policy  highly  beneficial  to  the  workers 
in  general  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  that  his  concluding  phrases 
were  greeted  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  When  the  deafening 
applause  had  at  last  subsided  the  following  resolution  was 
submitted  : — 

"That  this  Trade  Union  Congress,  having  heard  the  statement  of  the 
miners’  case  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  domestic  coal  by  14s.  2d.  per 
ton  and  an  advance  of  wages  of  2s.,  Is.,  and  9d.  per  shift  for  adults,  youths, 
ind  boys  respectively,  is  of  opinion  that  the  claims  are  both  reasonable  and 
just,  and  should  be  conceded  forthwith.” 

By  unanimous  loud  acclamation  the  resolution  was  carried. 
?’.x  weeks  later,  on  October  18th,  the  great  coal  strike  began. 
It  caused  a  tremendous  dislocation  in  business.  Commerce  and 
industry  collapsed,  prices  tumbled  as  never  before,  coal  became 
tlmost  unsaleable,  and  unemployment  increased  prodigiously. 
The  miners  had  caused  widespread  havoc  throughout  the  country, 
jnd  their  return  to  work  did  not  stay  the  economic  crisis  which 
they  had  brought  about.  Unparalleled  prosperity  among  the 
^■orkers  was  followed  by  equally  unparalleled  shortage  of  work 
ind  distress.  Unemployment  has  grown  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  as  follows  : — 
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Persons  in  Receipt  of  Unemployment  or  Out-of-work  Pat. 

Totally  On  short  Total, 

unemployed  time. 

December  Slst,  1920  ...  697,131  446,490  1,103  621 

February  4th,  1921  ...  981,267  669,368  1  650  625 

March  4th,  1921  ...  •  ...  1,107,075  751,775  1358’850 

March  24th,  1921  .  1,263,000  827,000  2  090  000 

April  8th,  1921  .  1,616,000  897,000  21612.000 

Unemployment  and  greatly  reduced  employment  are,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  even  more  widespread  than  is  shown  by  these  figures, 
because  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  are  unemployed  are 
not  registered  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  unemployment  insur. 
ance  benefit  or  the  out-of-work  donation.  The  unexampled 
economic  crisis  from  which  the  country  is  suffering  is  bound  to 
be  very  seriously  aggravated  by  the  present  stoppage.  Its  effect 
vnll  be  shown  by  the  statistics  of  unemployment  during  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

What  has  caused  this  great  disaster  to  the  nation? 

The  passages  from  Mr.  Hodges’s  speech  delivered  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  on  September  8th  of  last  year,  quoted  above,  indicate  some 
of  the  causes.  The  miners  had  been  promised  by  their  leaders, 
and  were  led  to  expect,  higher  wages  and  an  improved  standard 
of  living,  and  their  leaders  absolutely  refused  to  accept  a  wage 
settlement  by  local  boards,  in  accordance  with  local  conditions,  in 
case  of  decontrol,  insisting  upon  nation-wide  and  uniform  wages 
irrespective  of  the  varying  conditions  obtaining  in  the  different 
coalfields.  The  great  coal  strike  and  other  causes  had  suddenly 
destroyed  the  prosperity  of  trade  and  industry.  Coal  prices  had 
fallen  so  severely  that  the  prosperity  wages  which  had  been  paid 
to  the  miners  could  no  longer  be  kept  up.  Instead  of  an  increase 
in  pay,  a  serious  reduction  was  inevitable  unless  the  Government 
could  be  induced  to  subsidise  the  miners  very  heavily  at  the  cost 
of  the  nation.  To  disguise  this  unpleasant  fact,  the  leaders  of 
the  miners  asked  not  for  a  monetary  subsidy  paid  by  the  tax¬ 
payers,  but  for  Government  guarantees,  credits,  etc.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  Hodges  stated,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Times 
of  March  30th ,  on  the  eve  of  the  crisis : — 

"  I  have  announced  many  times  how  such  relief  could  be  secured  without 
imposing  any  burden  upon  the  taxpayer.  .  .  .  The  Government  should 
opeply  declare  that  it  is  going  to  plswje  the  credit  of  the  nation  at  the  dispowd 
of  the  mining  industry  for  such  a  time  as  is  necessary  to  resuscitate  our 
national  trade.  Profits  and  wages  must  be  made  good  out  of  this  credit.” 

As  the  coal  mines  have  lately  been  working  with  a  deficit 
exceeding  £1,000,000  per  w'eek,  it  is  not  very  obvious  how  profits 
and  wages  can  be  kept  up  “without  imposing  any  burden  upon 
the  taxpayer.”  The  miners’  leaders  have  asked  for  a  subsidy  of 
at  least  £50,000,000  per  year,  but  possibly  twice  as  much,  if,  as 
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jp^jns  quite  likely,  coal  prices  and  the  demand  for  coal  should 
decline  still  further-  In  view  of  the  irupoveriahment  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  and  the  sufferings  of  industry  and  commerce,  which  are 
eloquently  attested  by  the  unemployment  figures,  the  miners’ 
deioand  was  obviously  unreasonable  and  unacceptable.  Parlia- 
Dient  and  the  Cabinet  are  the  trustees  of  the  nation.  They  had 
uo  right  to  demand  that  industries  in  which  unemployment  and 
jljort  tin^e  are  unprecedented  should  be  heavily  taxed  so  that  the 
joiners,  who  possess  the  highest  wages  and  the  most  regular 
eroployment  among  all  the  national  industries,  should  continue 
enjoying  unparalleled  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pas¬ 
sionate  resentment  of  the  miners  can  easily  be  understood.  They 
bad  been  led  to  expect  still  higher  wages.  Instead  they  were 
suddenly  offered  the  choice  between  wages  reduced  in  many  cases 
to  about  half  the  former  rate  or  no  wages  at  all.  That  reduc¬ 
tion  was  particularly  staggering,  because  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miners  have  the  unfortunate  habit  of  spending  all  they  earn, 
making  no  provision  for  bad  times.  They  believed,  or  were  led 
to  believe,  that  the  mine-owners  or  the  Government  meant  to 
enslave  them.  Hence  their  rage  and  the  attempts  at  destroying 
the  coal  mines. 

Unfortunately  the  great  economic  laws  cannot  be  defied  with 
impunity.  An  artificial  and  unnatural  prosperity  had  been  created 
among  the  miners,  and  among  the  w’age-earners  in  general,  by 
raising  prices  and  wages  to  an  untenable  height  and  by  sub¬ 
sidising  industries  which  were  carried  on  at  a  loss  and  by  keeping 
the  prices  of  essential  foodstuffs,  transport,  locomotion,  etc.,  arti¬ 
ficially  low  by  means  of  countless  millions  obtained  from  the  tax¬ 
payers.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  money  which  people  can  pay 
for  goods,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  the  taxes  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  well-to-do  and  the  middle  class.  Both  limits  have  been 
overstepped.  Hence  our  industries  cannot  freely  sell  their  goods 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  workers  by  continuing  to  transfer  huge  slices 
of  capital  from  the  classes  to  the  masses.  A  reaction  in  prices 
and  in  wages  was  bound  to  come.  The  longer  it  was  delayed,  the 
more  severe  it  was  bound  to  be,  and  the  higher  prices  and  wages 
W  been  raised,  the  lower  they  were  bound  to  fall.  A  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  policy  of  keeping  coal  prices  and  the  wages  paid  to 
miners  high  above  the  economic  level  would  merely  aggravate 
the  inevitable  fall. 

The  mining  industry  is  in  a  thoroughly  unhealthy  condition 
largely  because  the  miners’  leaders  have  been  allowed  to  create 
a  comer  in  coal,  to  make  English  coal  artificially  scarce  and  dear. 
In  1913  coal  cost  a  little  more  than  10s.  per  ton  at  the  pif  s 
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mouth.  Out  of  this  lOs.,  Gs.  4d.  represented  wages,  Is.  Ud 
represented  timber,  stores  and  other  costs,  while  owners’  profits 
and  royalties  came  to  Is.  lOJd.  Since  1913  coal  prices  have 
trebled  and  quadrupled,  and,  as  profits  and  royalties  have  changed 
but  little,  the  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  is  due  to 
the  huge  expansion  of  the  costs  of  labour.  The  great  increase 
in  the  wages  paid  to  the  miners  has  unfortunately  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  extraordinary  reduction  in  output,  which  has  sunk 
to  about  16  cwts.  per  worker  per  day.  Notwithstanding  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  miners,  coal  production  has 
declined  from  287,411,000  tons  in  1913  to  229,295,000  tons  in 
1920.  In  1919  output  was  even  smaller  than  last  year. 

By  making  coal  scarce  and  very  dear,  the  miners  benefited 
themselves  for  a  time,  but  the  artificial  prosperity  created  by  the 
corner  in  coal  did  not,  of  course,  last.  The  coal  corner  of  the 
miners,  like  the  wheat  and  oil  and  metal  corners  which  are 
occasionally  created  by  unscrupulous  speculators,  was  bound  to 
collapse,  and  the  higher  prices  were  driven,  the  lower  they  were 
bound  to  fall.  Unfortunately  the  policy  pursued  by  the  miners 
proved  disastrous  to  all  the  other  industries  and  to  British  com¬ 
merce.  Yet  the  short-sighted  representatives  of  labour  assembled 
at  Portsmouth  cheered  Mr.  Hodges  to  the  echo  when  he  outlined 
the  aim  and  policy  of  the  Miners’  Federation. 

This  country  depends  to  a  far  greater  extent  upon  coal  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  It  lives  on  foreign  food  and  raw 
material.  The  bulk  of  its  bread,  and  of  its  wool,  cotton,  oil, 
leather,  timber,  metals,  etc.,  come  from  abroad,  and  it  pays  for 
these  indispensable  imports  by  gigantic  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  and  of  coal  and  by  services  rendered  to  foreign  nations  by 
the  British  merchant  marine  and  by  British  capital  invested 
oversea.  One-third  of  all  the  goods  manufactured  in  this  country 
is  sold  abroad  in  order  to  pay  for  our  indispensable  imports. 

The  prosperity  of  this  country  has  been  created  in  the  past  by 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  its  native  coal.  In  England 
coal  was  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  than  elsewhere.  Hence  the 
country  became  the  greatest  manufacturing  and  trading  centre  in 
the  world.  Being  absolutely  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for 
its  subsistence,  and  having  no  alternative  source  of  power  in  the 
shape  of  native  oil  and  cheap  hydro-electrical  powder,  the  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  coal  was  bound  to  increase  very  greatly  both  the 
price  of  manufactured  goods  and  the  cost  of  living.  It  was  bound 
to  restrict  very  seriously  our  foreign  trade  and  to  impede  the 
process  of  recuperation  which  ought  to  have  taken  place  after  the 
four  years  of  war.  While  the  figures  of  England’s  foreign  trade 
show  a  most  gratifying  expansion  in  values,  the  weight,  both  of 
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exports  and  imports  of  1920,  shows  a  severe  decline  if  compared 
with  the  last  year  before  the  war.  It  follows  that  the  expansion 
of  England’s  foreign  trade  is  purely  fictitious,  that  the  apparent 
progress  is  due  to  inflated  values,  to  an  inflated  currency,  that 
the  nation,  instead  of  producing  more  so  as  to  make  good  the 
ravages  of  war,  has  been  producing  less  than  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  that  its  recent  prosperity  was  merely  on  paper.  The  official 
figures  give  the  following  record  for  1913  and  the  two  years  of 
the  peace  : — 


British  imports. 

British  exports. 

Total  foreign  trade. 

1913 

56,023,000  tons 

91,803,000  tons 

147,826,000  tons 

1919 

38,772,000  „ 

45,993,000  „ 

84,765,000  „ 

1920 

45,542,000  ,, 

35,509,000  „ 

85,051,000  „ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  not  only  British  exports,  among  which 
coal  represents  the  greatest  weight,  have  shrunk  disastrously,  but 
that  British  imports,  which  consist  chiefly  of  raw  materials  for 
the  use  of  our  industries,  have  fallen  far  below  the  pre-war  figures. 
The  expansion  of  the  manufacturing  industries  to  their  pre-war 
production  has  been  hampered  by  the  restrictive  policy  of  the 
workers  in  general  and  of  the  miners  in  particular.  In  1913 
British  exports  of  coal  came  to  76,453,000  tons.  By  1920  they 
had  shrunk  to  28,461,000  tons.  In  1913  British  exports  other 
than  coal  weighed  15,364,000  tons.  In  1920  they  came  only  to 
11,050,000  tons.  We  cannot  w’onder  that  England’s  financial 
position  is  precarious,  that  the  sovereign  stands  at  a  heavy  dis¬ 
count  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries,  and  that  the 
prices  of  all  imported  goods  have  correspondingly  been  increased, 
to  the  harm  of  our  industries  and  of  the  domestic  consumers. 

While  the  English  miner  produces  on  an  average  only  about 
16  cwts.  of  coal  per  day — years  ago,  before  coal-cutting  machinery 
was  introduced,  he  raised  27  cwts. — the  American  miner  pro¬ 
duces  on  an  average  nearly  4  tons  of  coal  per  day.  As  the  miners’ 
week  has,  as  a  rule,  five  days,  it  follows  that  an  American  miner 
raises  as  much  coal  per  day  as  an  English  miner  raises  per  week. 
Hence  American  coal  costs  only  about  one-third  as  much  as 
English  coal,  although  the  American  miner  receives  far  higher 
wages  than  his  English  colleague.  The  fact  that  coal  is  three 
times  as  dear  in  England  as  in  America  has  given  a  high  premium 
to  the  American  industries  and  to  the  workers  engaged  in  them. 
The  British  miners  have  subsidised  all  competitors  of  England 
against  their  own  country.  Before  the  war  England  monopolised 
the  sea-borne  coal  trade  of  the  world.  The  United  States  ex¬ 
ported  only  a  little  coal,  and  the  bulk  of  it  was  sent  overland 
to  Canada  and  Mexico.  Comparison  of  coal  exports  of  the  two 
countries  yields  the  following  extraordinary  result : — 
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Goal  exports  from 

Coal  exports  froa 

the  United  Kingdom. 

the  United  States. 

1898 

...  35,058,000  tons 

4,008,996  tons 

1903 

44,950,000  „ 

6,598,975  „ 

1908 

62,547,000  „ 

12,722,735  „ 

1013 

73,400,000  „ 

20,708,582 

1920 

...  24,982,000  ,,  (10  months  only) 

82,259,473 

In  1913  England  exported  73,400,000  tons  of  coal  oversea,  while 
the  United  States  exported  only  5,000,000  tons,  the  remaining 
15,000,000  tons  having  been  sent  across  the  land  frontier.  Eng- 
land’s  sea-borne  coal  trade  was  fourteen  times  as  large  as  that 
of  the  United  States.  .  Now  the  United  States  are  far  ahead  of 
this  country.  In  1920  they  exported  more  than  10,000,000  tons 
of  coal  to  far-away  Europe,  and  even  countries  such  as  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Greece  and  other  States  which  had 
never  known  American  coal  ordered  millions  of  tons  from  the 
United  States.  The  high  price  of  coal  has  been  ruinous  not  only 
to  the  British  manufacturing  industries,  to  British  trade  and  to 
British  finances,  but  also  to  British  shipping.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  more  than  5,000,000  tons  of  shipping  are  laid  up,  that 
freights  have  increased  very  greatly  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
coal,  which  at  the  same  time  increases  the  cost  of  building  ships 
and  of  running  vessels. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
issues  a  monthly  entitled  British  Trade  Union  Review,  which  is, 
unfortunately,  largely  dedicated  to  pillorying  successful  enter¬ 
prises.  According  to  that  periodical,  it  would  seem  that  property 
is  theft  and  that  profits  are  a  crime,  for  it  holds  up  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  its  readers  all  the  successful  organisations  which  provide 
the  workers  with  work  and  wages.  In  its  issue  of  October,  1920, 
it  gives  details  of  the  profits  and  dividends  declared  by  a  number 
of  companies,  under  the  heading  “Profiteers  Still  Plundering,” 
and  it  introduces  the  financial  statements  relating  to  shipping 
companies,  banks  and  industrial  companies  by  the  declaration  of 
the  following  maxims  :-**- 

“  In  view  of  the  inorease  of  unemployment,  the  faOts  in  relation  to  pro¬ 
fiteering  assume  more  vital  importance  for  the  following  reasons 

'*  1.  The  higher  the  price  of  a  commodity,  the  more  intense  the  starvation 
amongst  the  unemployed  workers. 

‘‘  2.  Every  increase  in  the  price  of  a  commodity  oorrespondingly  restricts 
consumption,  and  as  a  result  intensifies  the  unemployed  problem. 

“  3.  An  increase  in  the  market  price  of  a  commodity  reduces  the  possibility 
of  international  trade,  and  again  has  its  effect  upon  the  labour  market. 

“  All  the  above  propositions  would  be  accepted  by  the  profiteering  interests 
if  etated  in  relation  to  labour  costs,  but  they  are  usually  rejected  if  stated 
in  relation  to  high  prices  determined  by  inflated  profits.’’ 
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Profiteering,  whether  carried  on  by  capital  or  by  labour,  is 
exceedingly  harmful.  The  coal  owners  have  not  been  able  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  profiteering,  for  their  profits  have  been  rigidly  limited 
by  law,  and  from  the  limited  profits  made  a  high  income  tax  and 
super  tax  have  been  deducted.  About  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  coal  consists  of  the  wages  paid  to  coal  miners  and  others. 
Miners’  wages  alone  account  for  about  80  per  cent,  of  its  price. 
The  excessive  cost  of  English  coal,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the 
iction  of  the  miners,  has  indeed,  as  the  British  Trade  Union 
Review  correctly  states,  intensified  starvation  among  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  restricted  consumption,  and  reduced  the  possibility  of 
international  trade  to  the  great  harm  of  the  workers. 

The  British  miners  have  practised  restriction  of  output  for  a 
great  many  years  to  their  own  benefit  and  to  the  harm  of  the 
nation.  Their  w'ages  have  risen  for  a  long  time  in  accordance 
with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  coal.  As  the  United  States  produce 
coal  at  one-third  the  English  price,  they  can  not  only  conquer 
England’s  foreign  trade  in  coal,  but,  aided  by  cheap  shipping 
rates,  can  dump  millions  of  tons  of  coal  in  this  country  far  below 
the  cost  of  production.  Unless  coal  prices  come  down  speedily, 
either  by  a  reduction  of  wages  or  by  doubling  and  more  than 
doubling  output  per  worker,  half  the  mines  of  this  country  may 
have  to  shut  down  permanently.  A  readjustment  of  the  English 
coal  mines  to  world  conditions-  is  inevitable,  and  the  sooner  it 
takes  place  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  miners  and  for  the  nation. 
Attempts  to  maintain  English  coal  at  a  price  three  times  as  high 
as  American  coal  are  bound  to  bankrupt  the  nation. 

Unfortunately  the  success  of  the  miners  in  benefiting  them¬ 
selves  by  making  coal  scarce  and  dear  has  greatly  encouraged  the 
deliberate  restriction  of  output  in  other  industries.  A  single 
industry  can,  of  course,  greatly  benefit  its  workers  by  restricting 
production  and  exacting  fancy  prices  from  the  community.  If 
the  coal  miners  had  stood  alone  in  reducing  output,  they  would 
merely  have  taxed  all  the  other  industries  without  creating  a 
general  shortage.  However,  the  policy  of  ca’  canny  has  become 
universal.  On  an  average  an  American  worker  produces  as  much 
as  three  British  workers.  Hence  English  goods  have  become 
scarce  and  dear,  and  every  rise  in  money  wages  is  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  rise  in  prices.  Consequently  the  British  workers 
do  not  enjoy  that  abundance  which  they  would  like  tn  enjoy,  but 
refuse  to  create,  and  their  opportunities  of  finding  employment 
are  becoming  more  and  more  restricted,  because  other  nations, 
producing  with  greater  energy,  and  therefore  with  greater  cheap¬ 
ness,  can  undersell  England  in  all  markets,  and  even  in  the  home 
market.  Even  the  United  States  are  underselling  this  country 
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in  dozens  of  lines,  although  American  wages  are  from  two  to  three 
times  as  high  as  English  wages.  More  intensive  production  in 
the  Republic  more  than  balances  the  higher  cost  of  labour. 

To  the  far-sighted  labour  leaders  it  is  clear  that  the  policy 
of  keeping  output  low,  which  nominally  is  aimed  at  the  hated 
capitalist,  is  absolutely  suicidal.  At  the  fifty-first  Trade  Union 
Congress,  which  was  held  at  Glasgow  in  September,  1919,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Brownlie,  a  delegate  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  stated, 
commenting  on  the  paragraph  on  decreased  output  contained  in 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Coal  Industry 

•'  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  two  extracts  from  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Hoover  on  the  economic  situation  in  Europe.  He 
is  no  mean  authority  upon  this  subject,  and  this  is  what  he  says 

“  ‘  Unless  productivity  can  be  rapidly  increased  there  can  be  nothing  but 
political,  moral,  and  economic  ebaos,  finally  interpreting  itself  in  loss  of 
iife  on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamt  of.  No  economic  policy  will  bring  food 
to  the  stomachs  or  fuel  to  those  hearths  which  does  not  secure  the  maximum 
production.  There  is  no  use  in  tears  over  the  rise  in  prices.  They  are 
to  a  great  degree  a  visualisation  of  decrease  in  production.’ 

"  In  the  first  place  I  will  say  something  as  to  coal.  We  are  not  a  self- 
supporting  nation.  We  are  dependent  largely  upon  imports  from  foreign 
countries,  and  our  imports  must  be  paid  for  by  exports.  At  the  present 
moment  we  are  importing  goods  in  excess  of  our  exports  to  the  amount  of 
something  like  £500,000,000  per  annum.  The  main  part  of  our  exports  in 
the  past  have  been  coal  and  machinery.  Now  I  am  somewhat  interested  in 
the  production  of  engineering  products.  While  I  have  every  sympathy  with 
the  point  of  view  of  the  miners,  and  while  I  stand  for  the  nationalisation 
of  the  coal  mines,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  our  condition  at  the  present 
moment.  The  industry  which  I  represent  must  have  for  its  existence  s 
cheap  motive  power.  Unless  we  can  have  a  cheap  motive  power,  we  are 
unable  to  hold  our  own  in  the  markets  of  the  world  in  regard  to  engineering 
products.  .  .  . 

"We  are  suffering  to-day  a  reduction  in  real  wages  in  consequence  of 
the  decreased  production  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Many  of  my  friends  in 
the  Trade  Union  movement  fail  to  realise  this  important  fact :  that  wages 
are  paid  out  of  production  and  not  out  of  any  inexhaustible  wage  fund, 
and  if  we  are  to  get  an  increase  in  real  wages  we  must  increase  output  as 
a  means  of  lowering  prices.  We  stand  to  gain  by  increased  production. 
There  is  a  power  of  production  in  this  country  which  would  produce  wealth 
in  abundance,  but  it  is  not  properly  organised.  The  situation  is  very 
grave.  .  .  . 

"  I  see  in  the  near  future  possibilities  of  having  a  Labour  Government 
in  power.  If  we  get  a  Labour  Government  installed,  it  will  not  be  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  votes  of  trade  unionists  alone.  We  have 
got  to  appeal  to  the  whole  population — the  entire  electorate  of  the  United 
Kingdom — and  w’e  must  go  before  these  people  with  clean  hands  and  be 
ahle  to  say  that  during  this  very  critical  period  in  our  national  life  we 
have  paid  heed  to  the  grave  warning  of  Mr.  Hoover,  and  that  we  will  do 
our  best  to  save  the  nation  from  bankruptcy." 

Mr.  Brownlie  was  jeered  and  laughed  at  by  the  Congress.  Un¬ 
dismayed  by  the  unpopularity  of  recommending  an  increase  of 
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output,  and  by  the  taunts  that  Mr.  Brownlie  was  speaking  for  the 
cjpitalists,  for  the  profiteers,  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson,  of  the  Sailors’ 
and  Firemen’s  Union,  got  up  and  said  : — 

'•I  rise  to  associate  myseli  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brownlie.  .  .  .(Hisses.) 

I  do  feel  that  the  majority  of  the  working  people,  and  more  particularly 
their  leaders,  do  not  realise  the  seriousness  of  the  position.  It  is  serious, 
Qot  only  in  this  country,  but  in  every  country  in  the  world.  No  less  a 
aim  than  ^40, 000, 000, 000  has  been  spent  by  the  different  nations  on  the 
tar.  That  has  to  be  made  good,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  every 
(ountry;  and  it  can  only  be  made  good  by  more  production  and  harder 
fork.  (Laughter.)  Yes,  laugh  at  it,  if  you  like.  Shortening  of  the  hours 
d labour  is  a  good  policy;  but  if  it  does  not  provide  the  necessities  of  life, 
then  I  know  who  will  be  the  first  to  complain.  .  .  . 

“The  time  may  come — not  to-day,  perhaps;  not  in  this  Congress,  but 
sooner  or  later — when  Brownlie’s  attitude  will  be  amply  justified,  and  in 
the  days  to  come  I  venture  to  predict  that  Browmlie’s  words  will  stand  out 
u  the  warning  of  a  courageous  man,  and  a  man  who  tried  to  tell  the 
forking  man  the  truth.” 

When  the  war  came  to  an  end  England  had  the  world  at  her 
feet.  Her  industrial  machinery  and  organisation  had  been  vastly 
improved  during  the  struggle.  The  world  was  starving  for  manu- 
(kctured  goods  of  every  kind.  This  country  might  have  enjoyed 
along  period  of  unexampled  prosperity  had  it  not  been  for  the 
suicidal  folly  of  the  workers.  The  hated  and  despised  capitalists 
collected  hundreds  of  millions  for  the  expansion  of  commerce 
and  industry,  but  that  expansion  was  made  impossible  by  the 
determination  of  the  workers  to  make  goods  scarce  and  dear. 
During  1919  and  1920  w'ages  increased  gigantically.  According 
\a  the  Labour  Gazette  for  January,  1921,  ^7,125,000  were  added 
to  the  weekly  wages  of  about  7,000,000  people  employed  in 
industry.  However,  the  wage  bill  w'as  increased  by  considerably 
more  than  ^350,000,000  per  year.  In  the  first  place,  only  part 
of  the  wages  of  the  nation  comes  under  the  purview  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Besides,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  organised  labour  to 
reduce  regular  working  hours  to  the  utmost,  so  as  to  force 
employers  to  work  a  good  deal  of  overtime  at  particularly  high 
wages.  If  we  allow  for  unrecorded  w'ages  and  for  overtime,  we 
may  estimate  that  during  1919  and  1920  at  least  £500,000,000 
were  added  to  the  yearly  wages  bill. 

While  wages  were  vastly  increased,  the  hours  of  labour  were 
drastically  reduced.  The  reduction  came  to  43,840,000  hours  per 
fear.  The  full  seriousness  of  this  reduction  in  hours  may  be 
seeu  if  w’e  compare  it  with  the  loss  in  time  caused  by  strikes. 
The  years  1919  and  1920  were  record  years  as  regards  labour 
•roubles.  The  official  returns  tell  ns  that  there  were  3,128  labour 
disputes  in  the  course  of  the  two  years,  w'hich  caused  together  a 
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loss  of  61,914,000  working  hours,  or  a  little  more  than  30,000000 
working  hours  per  year.  It  follows  that  the  loss  in  working  time 
caused  by  strikes  of  unparalleled  magnitude  led  to  a  considerably 
smaller  loss  in  working  hours  than  the  drastic  reduction  in  the 
normal  hours  worked  per  week. 

Organised  labour  has  divided  the  workers  in  strictly  defined 
castes.  The  working  population  has  been  confined  in  a  number 
of  rigid  compartments.  A  worker  engaged  in  one  trade  may  not 
engage  in  another  trade,  and  the  result  is  that  there  may  be 
starvation  and  unemployment  in  some  industries,  while  other 
industries  suffer  acutely  from  a  lack  of  workers  wdiich  cannot  be 
made  good  from  the  unemployed  and  desperate  men  belonging 
to  another  trade  union  who  would  gladly  undertake  the  work 
required.  The  division  of  the  industrial  population  into  rigid 
castes,  each  of  w'hich  has  a  monopoly  of  its  work,  is  niinous  to 
the  workers  themselves.  Trade  union  proclamations  without 
number  demand  the  building  of  1,000,000  houses,  but  these  cannot 
be  built  because  the  building  unions  will  not  allow  outsiders  to 
enter  the  building  trade,  although  the  number  of  workers  in  that 
trade  has  been  reduced  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  The  People' t 
Year  Book  for  1921,  issued  by  the  English  and  Scottish  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Wholesale  Societies,  contains  the  following  figures ; — 


1910 

1911 

1914 

1920 

Masons 

...  73,012 

52,188 

34,381 

19,310 

Slaters  . 

9,796 

8,391 

4,154 

3,673 

Plasterers  . 

...  81,300 

25,082 

19,479 

12,067 

Joiners 

...  265,000 

208,995 

126,345 

108,199 

Briclflaycrs 

...  115,995 

102,752 

73,671 

58,063 

Totals 

.  ...  495,103 

397,408 

258,030 

196,812 

There  was  in  1920  a  far  greater  need  for  workers  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trade  than  there  was  in  1910.  Yet  the  unions  in  the  building 
trade  refused  to  receive  ex-soldiers,  although  their  number  had 
fallen  from  495,103  to  196,312.  There  were  vacancies  for  prob¬ 
ably  300,000  men,  but  50,000  ex-soldiers  had  to  live  as  best  they 
could  on  charity  while  the  workers  in  the  building  trade  followed 
a  policy  of  incredible  selfishness  and  short-sightedness.  If  the 
building  trade  unions  had  opened  their  ranks  to  respectable  men 
who  wished  to  join  them,  probably  an  additional  200,000  or 
300,000  men  w^ould  have  found  work  in  trades  which  depend  on 
the  building  trade,  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  houses  which 
might  have  been  built  would  have  required  fittings  of  every  kind, 
wall-paper,  furniture,  carpets,  etc.  Mr.  Cieorge  Barnes,  M.P., 
who  was  General  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
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Engineers  for  ten  years,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
February  16th,  during  the  debate  on  unemployment : — 

“  I  say,  and  I  say  it  with  extreme  regret,  that  you  Will  get  no  better 
world  until  you  have  made  a  better  use  of  the  world  you  live  in.  Taking 
things  as  they  are,  there  seems  to  be  three  causes  for  the  present  imem- 
ployment.  The  first  is  that  the  world  has  been  disrupted  by  the  war  .  .  . 
The  second  cause  of  the  present  paralysis  of  industry  is,  I  would  suggest, 
tiie  lack  of  confidence  due  to  industrial  disputes  and  conflicts  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  I  wonder  if  it  is  as  fully  appreciated  as  it  should  be 
that  during  the  last  twelve  months  27,000,000  days  have  bean  lost  by  strikes, 
27,000,000  days  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  starving  for  goods,  and  when 
every  man  should  be  doing  his  best  to  get  the  world  on  its  legs  again  .  .  . 

"  We  were  told  that  there  were  6,000  applicants  for  bricklayers.  It  is 
very  well  known  that  the  number  of  bricklayers  wanted  is  not  merely  6,000 
but  60,000  .  .  .  There  are  no  bricklayers  available,  although,  as  is  well 
known,  there  is  work  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  if  only  they  oould 
be  found.  It  is  not  right.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  there  has  been  so  little 
fellow  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  bricklayers  for  the  men  who  went  to  the 
war  and  fought  on  their  behalf.  Everything,  in  fact,  was  done  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  men  in  the  industry,  and  to  ensure  that  there  should  be 
no  underpayment;  yet  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  by  the  bricklayers 
to  welcome  these  men  as  they  deserve  to  be  welcomed  .  .  .•  We  are  not 
producing  things  in  their  right  proportion.” 

Eigid  trade  unionism  has  destroyed  the  fundamental  right  of 
men  to  earn  their  living  by  their  labour.  Starving  men  may 
accept  charity,  but  must  not  work  at  a  trad©  which  is  short  of 
workers  but  which  chooses  to  close  that  trade,  making  it  a  mono- 
poly  to  its  members.  The  position  in  this  country  is  very  similar 
to  that  which  prevailed  in  France  previous  to  the  Eevolution. 
The  mediteval  French  guilds  were  determined  upon  preserving 
their  privileges  at  any  cost.  A  hat-maker  was  not  allowed  to  make 
caps,  and  a  cap-maker  was  prosecuted  if  he  made  hats.  The 
entrance  into  the  guilds  was  made  difficult  by  arbitrary  restric¬ 
tions.  The  great  Revolution  broke  out  chiefly  owing  to  economic 
causes,  to  widespread  distress,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
leading  French  historians  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  guilds  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  cataclysm.  The  great  Turgot  tried 
to  free  industry  and  trade  from  their  shackles  by  the  celebrated 
edict  of  February,  1776.  However,  the  vested  interests  of  the 
guilds  proved  too  strong.  The  edict  was  repealed.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  broke. out  in  1789,  and  the  Revolutionary  Government  estab¬ 
lished  freedom  of  commerce  and  freedom  of  labour  throughout 
France  to  the  jubilation  of  the  people. 

The  trade  unions  have  a  wholly  admirable,  but  also  a  wholly 
mischievous,  aspect.  Unfortunately,  successive  Parliaments  and 
Governments  have  Weakened  the  admirable  side  of  the  trade 
union  movement  by  transferring  the  task  of  finding  employment 
snd  supporting  those  who  were  ill  or  out  of  work  from  these 
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organisations  to  the  State,  and  they  have,  at  the  same  time 
strengthened  their  power  for  mischief  by  placing  them  above  the 
law.  The  British  workers  are  by  nature  and  by  instinct  con- 
servative  and  progressive.  They  are  certainly  not  revolutionary. 
However,  the  Socialists  have  succeeded  in  permeating  the 
organisations,  and  the  vast  body  of  Conservative  and  Liberal 
workers  has  fallen  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  Socialist  junta 
which  enforces  the  strictest  discipline,  being  able  to  take  away 
the  livelihood  of  those  w'orkers  who  refuse  to  act  as  they  are  told. 

A  man  expelled  from  his  union  becomes  an  outlaw  in  his  own 
country.  He  must  either  take  up  another  occupation,  or,  if  that 
is  impossible,  leave  the  country. 

The  Socialists  who  have  obtained  the  control  of  the  great  trade 
unions  have  forced  these  organisations  upon  a  steep  slope  which 
leads  to  economic  ruin  and  to  revolution.  The  prevalence  of  un¬ 
employment  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  abroad  and 
at  home  cannot  buy  British  goods,  although  they  would  like  to 
do  so,  because  they  have  been  ruined  by  the  war  and  by  confis¬ 
catory  taxation,  and  because  British  goods  are  dearer  than  the 
goods  of  other  nations  owing  to  the  policy  of  limiting  output 
which  prevails  in  this  country.  Nevertheless  the  coal  miners  and 
other  workers  absolutely  refuse  to  contribute  to  an  improvement 
either  by  accepting  lower  wages  or  by  cheapening  goods  by  in¬ 
creased  production.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Unemployment 
representing  the  Labour  Party  recently  issued  a  report  on  this 
problem.  Its  recommendations  are  purely  mischievous.  The 
position  is  to  be  improved  by  increasing  taxation  hugely  in  every 
direction  and  by  restricting  the  hours  of  labour  still  further. 

Impelled  by  professional  mischief-makers,  the  trade  unions 
advocate  policies  which  are  bound  to  lead  to  England’s  ruin. 
They  demand  the  abolition  of  private  enterprise  and  the  handing 
over  of  all  the  national  industries  to  bureaucratic  control.  Their 
entire  economic  policy  is  directed  not  towards  providing  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  goods  which  men  require,  but  towards  ruining  the 
industries,  nominally  in  order  to  ruin  those  experts,  called  capi¬ 
talists,  who  control  them.  They  have  tried  to  force  the  eight-hour 
day  upon  agriculture  and  the  shipping  industry,  although  such' 
limitation  of  hours  is  quite  inapplicable  to  them.  They  have 
proposed  to  abolish  international  competition  by  pooling  the 
natural  resources  of  the  world  and  establishing  standard  hours  of 
work  and  standard  wages  throughout  all  five  continents.  The 
great  trade  unions  have  made  mischief  in  Ireland,  in  India  and 
in  Egypt.  They  have  printed  in  the  Trades  Union  Review  and 
other  publications  too  numerous  to  mention  glowing  accounts  of 
Bolshevist  Russia.  The  leaders  of  the  socialised  trade  unions 
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frequently  profess  to  be  hostile  to  Bolshevism,  although  these 
pfessions  are  contradicted  by  their  resolutions  and  by  their 
support  of  the  Daily  Herald,  which  at  every  opportunity  urges 
the  introduction  of  Bolshevism  into  England.  However,  they  are 
enthusiastic  disciples  of  Karl  Marx.  The  policy  of  Karl  Marx 
has  been  carried  out  in  its  fullness  only  in  Bussia.  The  Russian 
Bolshevists  have  erected  hundreds  of  monuments  to  Marx,  who 
has  become  their  god.  Marxian  Socialism  aims  at  revolution, 
aims  at  the  overthrow  of  society  as  at  present  constituted,  and  at 
the  organisation  of  a  new  society  on  the  Russian  model.  Know¬ 
ingly  or  unknowingly  the  British  trade  unions  have  embarked 
upon  a  Bolshevist  policy,  notwithstanding  the  fundamental  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  members.  Many  misguided 
trade  unionists  talk  hopefully  of  destroying  the  capitalist  system 
and  the  British  Parliament  and  introducing  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.  The  creation  of  the  Council  of  Action  in  August, 
1920,  was  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  revolution  on  the 
Russian  model.  Communists  of  the  most  dangerous  type  in¬ 
sinuated  themselves  into  the  local  Councils  of  Action,  which  were 
to  play  the  part  of  the  Russian  soviets. 

The  trade  union  movement  is  extraordinarily  strong,  and  the 
power  of  the  organisation  has  been  vastly  increased  during  and 
immediately  after  the  war.  Until  1913  the  British  trade  unions 
had  about  2,000,000  adherents.  In  that  year,  at  the  Manchester 
Congress,  2,232,446  trade  unionists  were  represented.  At  the 
Congress  at  Portsmouth  in  1920,  6,505,482  members  were  repre- 
fiented.  During  the  war  period  and  the  two  years  following  it 
the  strength  of  trade  unionism  was  trebled.  However,  it  should 
not  be  thought  that  the  trade  unionists  represent  the  majority 
of  the  people,  as  they  frequently  assert.  In  1919  the  electorate 
of  the  United  Kingdom  consisted,  according  to  the  People’s  Year 
Book,  of  12,919,090  men  and  8,856,493  women.  There  were  then 
31,775,583  electors,  and  a  reduction  of  the  voting  age  of  women, 
which  is  impending,  should  increase  their  number  to  27,000,000. 
Possibly  there  are  at  present  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  trade 
unionists.  How^ever,  these  form  only  one-third  of  the  electorate, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  will  vote  in  the  majority 
for  labour  candidates.  Even  the  most  enthusiastic  Socialists  and 
trade  unionists  are  aware  that  they  represent  only  a  minority  of 
the  people.  Hence  they  would,  in  case  of  need,  override  the  will 
of  the  majority.  Mr.  Bromley  frankly  stated  at  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Labour  Party  at  Southport  in  1919,  according 
to  the  official  report : — 

"  They  were  told  they  had  not  a  majority  in  favour.  Could  any  man  or 
woman  there  point  to  any  progressive  measure  in  the  world  that  had  waited 
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for  the  majority  to  bring  it  about?  Theae  things  had  been  done  always  bj 
the  intelligent  progressive  minority,  and  they  would  have  to  do  the  same 
again.  They  were  told  they  must  wait  always  for  constitutional  action,  wait 
always  for  the  vote  to  return  a  Labour  Party.  It  wae  practically  impossible  " 

The  coal  strike  has  two  aspects  :  an  economic  and  a  political 
one.  While  the  miners  struck  mainly  for  higher  wages  than 
those  offered  by  the  owners,  their  leaders  pursued  mainly  political 
aims.  They  wished  to  enforce  the  nationalisation  of  the  coal 
mines  as  a  first  step  towards  the  supersession  of  the  existing 
regime.  Hence  their  first  and  foremost  condition  was  a  national 
and  uniform  wage  under  State  control.  Such  uniformity  would 
make  the  1,250,000  miners  a  homogeneous  army  which  could  be 
used  at  any  moment  by  the  leaders  for  threatening  the  life  of  the 
nation.  It  would  make  the  national  strike  a  permanent  feature 
to  England’s  ruin.  When  the  leaders  of  the  railwaymen  and  of 
the  transport  workers  recognised  that  the  miners  would  not  even 
discuss  the  most  generous  wage  settlement  offered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  mine  owners,  that  their  aims  w^ere  rather  political 
than  economic,  they  withdrew^  their  support  and  cancelled  the 
strike  order  to  the  indignation  of  those  who  had  proclaimed  that 
organised  labour  was  to  supersede  Parliament,  that  the  |X)werof 
the  Triple  Alliance  was  irresistible. 

The  coal  stoppage  has  inflicted  the  greatest  injury  upon  the 
nation.  The  miners,  while  professing  to  hit  the  Government  and 
the  hated  capitalists, -have  done  the  greatest  harm  to  the  workers 
themselves.  It  is  beginning  to  dawm  upon  the  trade  unionists 
that  prosperity  can  be  created  only  by  increasing  the  production 
of  those  goods  which  men  require,  not  by  brifiging  their  output 
to  a  standstill.  The  suicidal  policy  of  the  workers  is  due  to  the 
ridiculous  Marxian  doctrine  that  labour  creates  all  wealth.  In 
reality  wealth  is  created  by  the  co-operation  of  three  factors: 
labour,  capital  and  brains.  Their  co-operation  is  as  necessary  as 
that  of  the  horse,  the  cart  and  the  driver,  although  the  horse  msy 
maintain  that  it  does  all  the  work.  Unfortunately  the  mind  of 
the  workers  has  been  warped  by  the  poisonous  doctrines  ef 
revolutionaries  who  have  deluded  them  with  palpable  fallacies. 
An  organised  effort  should  be  made  to  enlighten  them  and  to 
counteract  the  agitation  of  the  professional  mischief-makers. 
The  position  is  undoubtedly  dangerous.  Organised  labour, 
following  the  lead  of  the  extremists,  threatens  the  country  with 
ruin.  The  events  in  the  coal  trade  have  shown  the  temper  of  a 
considerable  section  of  the  workers.  The  forces  of  sanity  must 
organise  themselves  before  it  is  too  late. 


April  im,  1921. 
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Among  the  Eussian  emigris  of  the  nineteenth  century  Bakounine 
(jiKjised  a  greater  influence  on  Western  thought  than  his  con¬ 
temporary  Herzen.  The  revolutionaries  since  1848  dreamed  of 
t  complete  reorganisation  of  society  and  of  a  rational  control 
af  locial  relations.  The  movement  was  a  reaction  against  the 
l$$$et-faiTe  policy  which  previously  prevailed.  As  one  of  the 
leiders  of  this  would-be  reconstruction,  Bakounine  enjoyed  an 
aitnordinary  and  for  a  time  unrivalled  popularity.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  his  career  he  asserted  that  “  the  passion  for  destruc¬ 
tion  is  also  a  creative  passion,”  and  steadfastly  defended  the  doc- 
tiines  of  anarchism  inherent  in  that  statement.  Inspired  by  a 
fenrent  desire  for  liberty,  impulsive  and  undisciplined  by  nature, 
his  actions  were  often  impetuous  and  unconsidered.  His  un- 
eontiolled  spirit  came  into  continual  conflict  with  his  great 
tttagonist  Marx,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  Socialism.  Violent 
ud  bitter  disagreements  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
former  pursued  Bakounine  with  a  virulence  not  always  devoid 
of  pettiness.  An  examination  of  the  reasons  of  this  deeply-rooted 
enmity  will  enable  us  to  understand  Bakounine’s  doctrine  and 
te  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  truths  to  the  service  of  which  he 
demoted  his  life,  and  at  the  same  time  will  help  us  to  modify  the 
opinion  expressed  by  a  sagacious  observer  of  Western  political 
life  (Mr.  Lecky)  who  saw  in  Bakounine  nothing  but  a  fou 
fufieux. 

There  is  no  biography  of  Bakounine.  Of  M.  Nettlau’s 
Tohiminous  work  only  twenty-five  copies  were  circulated,  and  it 
iinow  unobtainable.  The  sketches  of  his  life  prefixed  to  Drago- 
Bttov’s  edition  of  his  Correspondence  (Geneva,  1896)  and  to 
J.  Guillaume’s  edition  of  his  works  (Paris,  V.,  1-6,  1899-1913) 
»re  short  and  cursory,  while  the  historian  Kornilov’s  book  on 
tile  Bakounine  family  only  covers  the  early  period  of  the 
inarchist’s  life  down  to  1840. 

Michael  Alexandrovich  Bakounine,  the  eldest  son  of  a  numerous 
hmily,  was  born  on  May  20th,  1814,  at  Priamouchino,  his  father’s 
fstate  in  the  Government  of  Tver,  midway  between  Petrograd 
ttd  Moscow.  Bakounine,  senior,  was  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
hit  was  compelled  to  retire  owing  to  want  of  means,  and,  life 
10  the  capital  being  too  expensive,  he  took  his  family  back  to 
las  country  home,  where  Michael  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
hiyhood.  This  enforced  residence  on  the  paternal  estate  did  not 
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shut  him  out  as  completely  as  might  be  imagined  from  intellectual 
life.  His  father  had  been  connected,  though  distantly,  with  the 
Decembrist  rising  of  1825,  and  retained  the  ideals  of  free  thought 
which  the  leaders  of  that  day  had  acquired  in  the  West.  Pria- 
mouchino  became  an  oasis  to  which  the  most  gifted  youths  of 
Moscow  resorted  to  seek  repose  and  quiet.  After  a  short  while 
at  home  Michael  was  sent  to  a  military  school  where  he  received 
a  limited  education.  On  leaving  he  was  given  a  commission  in 
the  Army,  and  went  at  once  to  Poland,  then  in  process  of  ruth- 
less  “pacification.”  The  attractions,  however,  of  a  small  Polish 
village  far  from  every  centre  of  culture  did  not  conduce  to  his 
happiness,  while  the  more  he  saw  of  military  customs  and 
manners,  the  greater  became  his  aversion  to  them.  Determined 
to  be  free  he  resigned  his  commission.  At  home  again  in  touch 
with  the  younger  generation,  he  found  ample  opportunities  for 
continuing  his  studies,  and  joined  a  literary  and  political  circle 
formed  by  a  well-known  young  Russian  Liberal,  Stankevich. 
He  contributed  to  the  scientific  magazines  of  the  day,  read  and 
translated  the  most  recent  works  of  the  German  philosophers- 
Kant,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  Of  the  last-named  professor  of 
philosophy  he  became  such  an  ardent  follower  that  he  decided  to 
go  abroad  and  attend  philosophical  lectures  in  Berlin  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  on  his  return  a  chair  in  a  Russian  University. 

Before  following  Bakounine  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Berlin  it  is 
necessary  to  dwell  briefly  on  a  few  incidents  connected  with  his 
family,  because  they  also  reacted  on  his  character,  and  in  a  manner 
explain  his  youthful  eagerness  not  only  to  reform,  but  also  to 
overturn,  everything. 

Priamouchino  was,  as  has  been  said,  the  rendezvous  for  the 
most  talented  young  men  of  the  rising  generation.  The  four 
daughters  of  the  family — clever,  bright  girls — attracted  a  number 
of  penniless  young  radicals  to  the  house.  Pleasant  days  and 
evenings  were  spent  in  social  intercourse  until  friendships  and 
attachments  grew  up  which  the  parents  had  not  anticipated. 
What  they  had  at  first  w’elcomed  they  now  regarded  with  fear  and 
distrust,  and  the  atmosphere^  of  romance  hovering  round  the 
home  became  distasteful  to  them.  When  Bakounine  returned 
from  Poland  he  took  sides  with  his  sisters  against  bis  father  and 
mother.  No  good,  however,  came  of  his  interference.  Lyubor, 
the  eldest,  w’as  engaged  to  Stankevich,  but  his  illness  and  her 
own  delicacy  kept  them  apart  until  she,  poor  soul,  at  last  died 
from  consumption  accelerated  by  disappointment.  Varvara,  the 
second,  had  married,  in  obedience  to  her  parents,  a  commonplace 
landowner,  a  neighbour,  with  narrow  views  and  no  intellect 
(1)  This  life  is  described  in  MerejkOwski’s  drama.  The  Romanticiili. 
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Austerely  pious,  she  found  in  marriage  a  martyrdom,  until 
Bakounine  insisted  on  a  separation  to  preserve  the  remnants  of 
her  shattered  constitution,  Tatiana,  the  third,  even  more  deeply 
religious  than  her  sister,  fell  in  love  with  Bielinsky,  the  originator, 
if  one  may  use  the  term,  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia,  but  he 
unfortunately  preferred  the  youngest  of  the  family,  Alexandra, 
«id  did  not  return  Tatiana’s  affection.  Alexandra  in  her  turn 
ns  attached  to  the  son  of  a  merchant,  Botkine  by  name,  but 
could  not  obtain  her  parents’  sanction  to  the  marriage,  because 
thev  considered  such  an  alliance  would  be  derogatory  to  their 
position.  Bakounine’s  endeavours  to  restore  peace  to  the  domestic 
hearth  being  thus  doomed  to  failure,  home  life  became  more  and 
more  intolerable  to  him.  To  crown  all,  various  misunderstandings 
occurred  with  friends  in  Moscow.  No  other  course  seemed  open 
to  him  but  to  leave  the  parental  roof.  His  father,  however,  could 
not  afford,  or  did  not  want  to  provide,  the  means  necessary  for 
a  residence  abroad,  and  he  w’as  therefore  forced  to  borrow  two 
thousand  roubles  from  his  friends  Herzen  and  Ogarev.  The 
parting  was  painful ;  the  joylessness  of  the  home  had  made  a 
painful  impression  on  him  and  tinged  his  outlook  on  life  with 
gloom,  and  he  ever  after  drew  a  comparison  betw'een  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  tragedies  of  family  life  and  those  of  the  State.  He 
left  Russia,  accompanied  by  his  sister  Varvara,  for  Berlin,  where 
she  only  stayed  a  few  days,  being  called  away  to  Italy  to  Stanke- 
rich,  who  was  on  his  death-bed.  On  Bakounine’s  arrival  in  the 
German  capital  he  very  quickly  settled  down  to  work.  A  con¬ 
vinced  follower  of  Hegel,  he  had  while  in  Russia  upheld  the 
Tsarist  regime,  justifying  it  by  Hegel’s  misconstrued  formula  that 
“everything  which  exists  is  reasonable,”  and,  as  the  sequel  will 
show,  it  took  him  some  time  to  shake  himself  free  from  these 
ideas.  For  holding  them  he  was  condemned  by  his  friends,  but 
friendships  meant  little  to  him.  He  threw  them  aside  easily, 
never  really  understanding  the  true  value  of  such  relations. 
Bielinsky  said  of  him  that  ‘‘he  loved  ideas,  not  human  beings,” 
ind  in  his  passion  for  ideas  he  attempted  to  construct  theories  on 
everyday  life,  a  passion  which  Turgenev  stigmatised  in  his  novel 
Min. 

The  next  three  years  Bakounine  spent  in  hard  study  and  in 
eocial  intercourse  with  young  radicals  in  the  University,  and  when 
he  emerged  from  this  apprenticeship  we  find  him  a  full-fledged 
reformer  immersed  in  revolutionary  theories,  having  thrown  the 
doctrines  of  Hegel  to  the  wunds. 

He  was  quick  to  perceive  the  difference  existing  betw^een  the 
.'SCiice  and  theory  of  the  Germans.  In  October,  1840,  he  wrote 
i letter  to  Herzen  containing  strictures  on  German  life.  ‘‘The 
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Germans,”  he  said,  ‘‘are  horrible  philistines;  if  they  would  onh 
apply  one^tenth  of  their  spiritual  conceits  to  practical  life  they 
would  be  a  great  nation,  but  as  it  is  they  are  ridiculous.”'  His 
disillusionment  with  regard  to  the  Teuton  was  intense.  There 
is  also  another  reason  why  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  Bakounine’g 
visit  to  Berlin.  It  was  his  only  opportunity  of  observing  the 
manners  and  customs  of  any  people  under  normal  conditiofie 
From  that  time  onwards  he  never  had  a  chance  of  doing  so,  driven 
as  he  was  from  one  place  to  another  and  spending  years  in  prison. 
When  he  regained  his  freedom  he  became  absorbed  in  political 
life,  in  that  under- world  so  familiar  to  the  Eussian  emigrant. 
He  never  came  into  contact  with  reality  again  except  in  moments 
of  revolution,  when  passion  was  the  ruling  force.  ‘‘Eeality,”  he 
said,  ‘‘was  ever  victorious,  and  man  had  no  choice  but  to  come 
to  terms  with  reality  and  to  love  reality.”  But  Bakounine’s  lack 
of  experience  prevented  him  from  grasping  the  realities  around 
him  or  from  appreciating  the  true  meaning  of  events.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  years  in  gaol  and  of  revolution  was  not  conducive  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  true  perspective  of  life,  and  his  stay  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  too  short  to  give  him  the  necessary  insight.  The  essay 
he  wrote  for  the  Deutsche  JahrhiicheT  in  1842,  ‘‘Eeaction  in  Ger¬ 
many  :  Fragments  by  a  Frenchman,”  proved  him  to  be  a  man 
of  talent.  This  article  was  published  under  the  pseudonym,  Juleg 
Elysard,  and  is  the  only  written  evidence  of  Bakounine’s  con¬ 
version  to  radicalism.  In  it  he  analyses  clearly  the  main  trend 
of  thought  in  German  political  life,  and  unreservedly  throws  in 
his  lot  with  the  radical  democrats,  while  he  acknowledges  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  through  his  plans  because  the  Liberals,  or 
‘‘compromisers,”  as  he  labels  them,  are  a  numerically  stronger 
party.  The  closing  sentences  contain  a  threat  to  the  whole  world. 
“Let  us,”  he  says,  ‘‘put  our  trust  in  the  eternal  spirit  which 
destroys ;  it  is  the  unfathomable  and  eternally  creative  source  of 
all  life.  The  passion  for  destruction  is  a  creative  passion.”  This 
conclusion,  anarchical  in  expression  and  in  thought,  shows  us 
whither  he  was  trending.  Hegel’s  influence  was  still  apparent, 
but  the  change  was  marked.  So  much  has  been  written  on  the 
phases  through  w’hich  he  passed,  and  on  the  question  of  the 
empire  this  philosophy  had  over  him,  that  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that,  though  he  became  a  renegade  follower  of  Hegel,  he 
remained  constant  to  the  mode  of  thought  he  acquired  in  his 
youth. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  article  referred  to  Bakou¬ 
nine’s  adventures  began  in  earnest ;  he  rushed  hither  and  thither 
in  search  of  revolution,  and  was  driven  out  of  one  country  wd 
another  by  Governments  hostile  to  his  opinions.  In  1843  he  wai 
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in  Switzerland,  in  1844  in  Brussels,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
moved  to  Paris  where  he  stayed  till  1847.  He  made  friends  with 
Pioudhon  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  day,  and  seemed  for 
jtime  to  be  quite  happy  in  their  society.  Waiting  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  using  his  energies  in  the  crisis  he  saw  approaching. 
He  fondly  hoped  that  the  regeneration  of  Europe  was  at  hand  and 
that  Russia  would  inevitably  benefit.  Herzen,  who  arrived  in 
Peris  in  1847  with  stories  of  the  great  things  the  literary  circles 
'in Russia  had  recently  achieved.  Was  received  by  Bakounine  with 
contempt.  The  two  were  unsympathetic  to  one  another,  Hereen 
fejffoaching  Bakounine  with  the  futility  of  his  dreams  and  the 
aielessnSss  of  all  his  talk  in  the  caf^  of  Paris,  Bakounine  de¬ 
riding  Herzen  for  his  lukewarmness  and  incapacity  to  move  with 
the  times. 

Boon  afterwards  Bakounine  was  expelled  from  France  at  the 
request  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  owing  to  a  speech  made  by 
him  at  a  banquet  to  commemorate  the  Polish  rising  of  1831. 
What  was  most  damaging  to  the  anarchist’s  reputation  was  a 
rumour  spread  by  the  Russian  representative  that  he  was  a  paid 
agent  of  the  embassy.  A  question  on  the  subject  was  even  asked 
in  the  French  Chamber,  to  which  the  French  Minister  gave  an 
evaiive  answer,  thus  providing  the  Marxian  Socialists  with  a 
Weapon  of  offence  against  Bakounine  which  they  used  against 
him  throughout  his  life. 

Bakounine  now  left  France  for  Belgium,  feeling  that  new  vistas 
were  opening  before  him.  He  summed  up  his  views  as  to  his 
future  in  a  poignant  letter  to  Annenkov  in  Paris  : — • 

"I  do  not  know  what  life  has  in  store  for  me.  God  alone  knows!  One 
thing  is  certain,  there  can  be  no  looking  backward.  I  shall  never  be  false 
to  tny  convictions ;  in  this  is  my  power  and  my  honour,  therein  lies  the 
reility  and  truth  of  my  life.  Faith  and  duty  are  urging  me  onward.  I 
im  indifferent  to  everything  else,  this  I  confess  to  you.  I  know  you  w’ill 
ay  that  I  am  vague  and  mysterious,  but  no  life  is  without  mystery.  Life 
only  eWists  when  it  is  bounded  by  a  vast  and  mystical  horizon  without  end. 
We  live  surrounded  by  wonders  and  by  great  forces  which  come  into 
Ktion  without  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  and  even  against  his  will.” 

This  faith  in  the  creative  forces  of  life  which  act  without  guidance 
or  rational  control  and  always  for  good  is  the  pivot  on  which 
Bakoutiine’s  theories  turned  and  the  principle  which  ruled  him. 
How  far  this  opinion  is  correct  we  need  not  consider,  but  the 
belief  in  some  higher  force  was  bred  in  Bakounine  in  Russia  itself 
end  prevented  him  from  ever  understanding  the  methods  or  ideas 
(rf  Western  Socialists.  Their  efforts  to  elaborate  a  theory  and 
to  a^opt  a  plan  of  practical  policy  appeared  to  him  as  a  mis¬ 
chievous  attempt  to  limit  life  and  to  turn  workmen  into 
philosophers ! 
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In  Brussels  Bakounine  was  chiefly  engaged  with  the  Poligh 
question,  but  as  soon  as  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out  he  cast 
everything  aside  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  took  up  hig 
quarters  in  the  barracks  of  the  Montagnards,  to  whom  he  lectured 
and  with  whom  he  went  to  the  barricades.  The  first  revolu- 
tionary  fever  over,  he  fell  away  and  became  a  stranger  among 
them.  Caussidifere,  chief  of  the  revolutionary  police  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  Eevolution,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  about  him- 
“What  a  man!  What  a  man  I  On  the  first  day  of  revolution 
he  is  a  treasure,  but  on  the  second  he  ought  to  be  shot.”  It  wag 
with  a  sense  of  relief  that  the  French  Provisional  Government 
heard  of  his  departure  for  Prague,  to  be  present  at  a  Congregg 
of  representatives  from  all  Slavonic  countries.  On  his  way  thither 
Bakounine  stopped  in  Frankfort  to  take  part  in  a  discussion  on 
Marx’s  doctrines  and  incidentally  to  defend  his  friend,  the  Ger- 
man  poet  Herwegh,  whom  Marx  was  attacking  in  his  paper  (Nm 
Ehemsche  Zeitung)  on  account  of  an  unsuccessful  revolutionary 
rising  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden.  Marx  was  mean  enough,  when  the 
Congress  was  over,  to  repeat  the  libel  spread  by  the  Fussian 
Ambassador,  also  alleging  that  George  Sand  possessed  documents 
to  prove  their  truth.  He  had  to  withdraw  this  statement,  bnt 
the  imputation  against  Bakounine  was  nevertheless  made  again 
later  by  Marx’s  friends.  After  the  Congress  the  booming  of 
Schwarzenberg’s  (the  Austrian  general)  guns  scattered  many  of 
those  who  had  met  together,  and  Bakounine  left  for  Anhalt,  from 
which  place  he  published  his  “  Appeal  to  the  Slavs.”  The  news 
of  riots  in  Saxony,  however,  summoned  him  away.  In  Dresden 
he  took  command  over  a  small  band  of  rebels,  which  was  quickly 
suppressed.  Nevertheless  he  tried  to  persuade  the  leaders  of  this 
minor  rebellion  to  transfer  their  activities  to  Bohemia.  Stephen 
Born,  the  labour  leader,  however,  disbanded  his  little  army  and 
Bakounine  fled,  only  to  be  arrested  in  Chemnitz.  After  many 
months’  confinement  in  the  fortress  of  Konigstein  he  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  death  (18-50),  a  sentence  afterw’ards  commuted 
to  penal  servitude  for  life.  At  the  request  of  the  Austrian 
Government  he  was  shortly  afterwards  extradited  and  transferred 
to  an  Austrian  gaol.  Subsequently  the  Austrians  handed  him 
over  to  Bussia,  where  he  was  incarcerated,  first  in  the  fortress  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  then  in  Schlusselburg.  These 
terrible  years  broke  his  constitution.  As  long  as  Nicholas  reigned 
release  was  out  of  the  question.  Even  Alexander  II.  is  said  to 
have  replied  to  the  entreaties  of  Bakounine’s  mother  :  “Know, 
Madam,  your  son  shall  not  be  free  as  long  as  he  lives."  In 
March,  1857,  he  was  taken  to  Tomsk,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Polish  settler,  Antonida  Kviatovska,  and,  thanks 
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ih  to  tli«  intercession  of  the  Governor-General  of  Liberia,  Muraviev, 
8t  a  relative  of  his  mother’s,  was  allowed  to  make  a  home  in  Irkutsk, 
is  But  when  Muraviev  retired  from  ofi&ce,  Bakounine,  who  had  been 
imployed  as  a  commercial  traveller  for  a  spirit  merchant,  feeling 
0-  that  the  obligation  to  remain  inactive  no  longer  existed,  escaped 
Iff  JO  Japan.  With  the  help  of  Ogarev  and  Herzen  he  reached 
1-  ,4inerica,  and  came  to  London  in  December,  1861.  Twelve  years 
:  of  captivity  and  exile  had  passed  by. 

n '  B^ouniue’s  ideas  on  social  questions  previous  to  his  imprison- 
18  ment  are  given  in  his  essays  on  Polish  and  Slav  conditions.  At 

it  the  Polish,  banquet  in  1847  he  had  dealt  with  the  problem  of 

»  nationality;  he  had  admitted  the  wrongs  done  by  Russia  to 

r  Poland,  but  declared  pathetically  that  there  was  an  unofficial 

u  Russia  which  regarded  the  oppression  of  that  land  as  a  wTong 

done  to  humanity  and  to  national  honour.  He  looked  forward  to 
«  i  complete  and  perfect  union  between  every  Slav  country.  In 

y  the  attainment  of  this  ideal  the  destiny  of  the  Slav  was  bound 

e  up,  and  in  the  struggle  towards  this  end  the  world  would  be  led 

'I  tea  new  and  better  form  of  social  life.  Bakounine  seems  even 

®  to  have  thought  that  the  Slavs  had  a  kind  of  Messianic  mission 

it  to  perform.  A  marked  change  is  now  noticeable  in  his  views; 

internationalism  becomes  the  only  solution  he  can  offer  for  the 
it  peace  of  the  world.  The  questions  raised  by  him  and  others  ten 
it  twelve  years  before  were  still  engaging  public  attention  when 
“  he  returned  from  exile.  Untamed  by  long  years  in  prison,  he 

®  hunied  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Polish  insurgents  of  1861. 

1  Though  shattered  in  health,  his  mental  energy  was  as  strong  as 

ever.  The  years  of  privation  had,  as  it  were,  consecrated  his 
popularity  and  given  him  greater  authority.  But  the  weak  traits 
in  his  character  had  been  intensified,  hindering  his  powers  of 
wOTk,  and  he  had  become  embittered  while  his  passionate  desire 
to  achieve  something  made  him  more  reckless;  he  had  also  lost 
the  faculty  of  criticism. 

Eager  for  the  fray,  Bakounine  enlisted  Herzen  with  his  paper, 
The  Bell,  in  the  cause  of  the  Poles.  He  tried  to  form  a  union 
between  them  and  the  newly-formed  Russian  revolutionary  party 
called  “Land  and  Liberty.”  An  expedition  of  volunteers  was 
Mganised  by  him  with  the  intention  of  landing  in  Esthonia  to 
support  the  Poles.  This  absurd  enterprise  ended  in  a  fiasco, 
chiefly  because  he  had  failed  to  realise  that  the  Polish  insurrec¬ 
tion  was  a  national  movement  devoid  of  any  socialistic  aspirations. 
The  Polish  rising  lost  its  popularity  in  Russia  as  soon  as  the 
rebels  talked  of  historical  frontiers.  This  is  a  very  good  instance 
not  only  of  Bakounine’s  recklessness,  but  also  of  his  want  of 
comprehension  of  the  events  of  the  day.  In  his  blind  faith  in 
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the  spirit  of  the  masses  he  had  imagined  that  he  could  turn  thii 
revolution  into  a  social  one.  Herzen  attempted  to  show  him  hig 
mistake,  but  Bakounine  refused  to  acknowledge  it  until  failure 
stared  him  in  the  face.  From  an  article  he  wrote  in  Herzen’s 
Bell  (1862):  “The  Cause  of  the  People:  Eomanov,  Pugachev 
or  Pestel  ?  ”  it  is  evident  that  he  still  considered  a  peaceful  «. 
construction  of  society  possible.  This  essay  was  devoted  to  g 
consideration  of  the  situation  in  Russia,  and  contained  an  appeal 
for  the  reform  and  enlightenment  of  the  masses,  and  a  summons 
to  the  Tsar  and  the  Russians  to  create  a  lasting  union  on  broad 
democratic  lines.  The  abolition  of  serfdom,  he  said,  was  the 
prelude  to  a  true  revolutionary  movement.  Would  it  be  a  blood¬ 
less  revolution  or  not?  If  only  the  Tsar  were  to  take  the  lead, 
reconstruction  could  be  brought  about  peacefully.  “A  bloodj 
struggle  may,”  he  continues,  “thanks  to  human  stupidity,  become 
inevitable,  but  it  is  an  evil — a  great  evil  and  a  great  misfortune- 
ruinous  not  only  to  individuals,  but  also  to  the  object  men  wiah 
to  attain.”  The  throne,  upheld  by  an  army  of  ofdcials,  bid 
brought  the  forces  of  revolution  to  birth,  while,  alas!  “Young 
Russia,”  animated  by  an  intense  hatred  of  government,  suffered 
from  a  fundamental  defect  :  it  was  a  stranger  to  the  people  it 
wished  to  raise.  The  Russia  of  the  peasantry  neither  knew  them 
nor  trusted  them.  The  only  force  able  to  avert  the  coming  crssli 
was  the  Tsar  aided  by  the  masses.  In  spite  of  the  suffering 
inflicted  by  the  autocrats,  the  people  had  still  retained  enough 
faith  in  them  to  co-operate. 

These  were,  briefly,  Bakounine’s  opinions.  He  advocated  the 
convocation  of  a  representative  Assembly,  the  granting  of  {ree-| 
dom  and  autonomy  to  all  the  provinces  of  Russia,  still  hoping  in  | 
the  back  of  his  mind  that  the  Slav  races  would  voluntarily  band  j 
themselves  together  for  their  common  good.  If  nothing  vrerej 
done,  he  warned  his  public  that  either  a  new  Pugachev  would 
arise — t.e.,  a  Pretender — or  a  Pestel — i.e.,  a  revolutionary  dic  | 
tator.  This  prophecy,  which  forecasts  the  events  of  to-day,  madel 
a  sensation  at  the  time.  The  movement  of  going  to  the  pecf' 
in  order  to  teach  them,  to  work  for  them,  and  to  learn  their  idc'^' 
and  aspirations  has  borne  fruit,  and  stands  out  now  as  one  o 
the  most  disinterested,  though  totally  unorganised,  movemer:^  ■ 
in  the  history  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia. 

The  end  of  the  Polish  insurrection  marks  the  beginning  o( 
new  period  in  Bakounine’s  career.  In  Russia  he  was  won  ov< 
to  the  extremist  party ;  in  the  West  he  devoted  his  energies  t? 
the  creation  of  Internationalism ,  to  a  regeneration  of  society 
destruction.  From  this  date  onwards  he  belonged  more  to  Euro: 
than  to  Russia  ;  he  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  anarcbr; 
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a  short  journey  to  Sweden  he  went  to  Italy,  first  to  Florence 
jmd  then  to  Naples.  In  both  towns  he  gathered  round  him  a 
few  friends  under  the  banner  of  “Social  Eevolution,”  but  the 
chief  work  of  these  groups  consisted  in  combating  the  views  of 
followers  of  Mazzini. 

In  a  letter,  dated  1866,  to  Herzen  and  Ogarev  he  explains  how’ 
far  his  ideas— ideas  to  which  he  remained  true  to  the  end  of  his 
life-have  changed 

"1  know,”  lie  writes,  “  your  hatred  of  the  word  Revolution,  but  it  cannot 
be  helped ;  without  revolution  there  is  no  progress  either  for  you  or  for 
anybody  else.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  improvement  as  long  as  the 
Titf  rules.  The  Tsar  is  not  himself  bad  but  bis  position  demoralises  him. 
If  we  were  in  his  place  for  a  year  or  two  we  should  ourselves  become  as 
biteful  as  he.  It  is  the  all-oppressing,  all-absorbing,  and  all-perverting 
stitc  which  is  preparing  Russia’s  downfall.” 

Unlike  Herzen  and  Ogarev,  he  had  lost  faith  in  the  Kussian 
commune  as  the  stepping-stone  to  an  eventual  regeneration. 
Since  the  abolition  of  serfdom  it  had  become  an  instrument  in 
tjie  hands  of  government ;  the  landlord,  the  old  official,  had  been 
feplaced  by  a  new  and  more  obedient  official,  the  new  chinovnik. 
The  Tsars  of  Moscow  had  fought  against  civilisation,  and  the 
later  emperors  refused  the  right  of  free  action  to  the  individual. 
Regeneration  in  Russia  will  only  be  possible,  Bakounine  declares, 
when  this  tradition  is  destroyed. 

We  see  to-day  how  the  Russians  in  their  destructive  work  have 
nearly  approached  to  Bakounine’s  ideas  and  are  reverting,  perhaps 
against  their  will  and  certainly  against  their  theoretical  principles, 
to  the  idea  of  unifying  Russia  even  through  the  ordeal  of  terror 
and  civil  war. 

In  1867  Bakounine  tried  to  put  these  views  forward  at  the 
Congress  of  Peace  and  Liberty,  but  an  alliance  with  the  radicals 
was  impossible,  and  in  the  following  year  the  revolutionary 
minority  under  his  leadership  seceded  from  the  Congress,  founding 
on  the  same  day  the  “Alliance  of  Social  Democracy.”  This  new 
organisation  met  with  a  bitter  enemy  in  the  person  of  Marx. 
Personal  animosity  and  differences  in  principle  separated  both 
leaders,  making  them  uncompromising  antagonists.  The  Alliance 
was  not  recognised  by  the  International  Working  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion  inaugurated  by  Marx  in  Ijondon  in  1864;  its  members  were, 
however,  allowed  to  join  later  after  it  had  been  dissolved.  On 
Bakounine  being  admitted  as  a  member  he  appears  at  once  to 
have  been  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  Marx  began  to  be  un¬ 
friendly  to  him,  Liebknecht  at  one  of  the  meetings  repeated  the 
old  libel  that  Bakounine  had  been  a  Russian  spy,  but  a  “jury 
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of  honour,”  sitting  at  Bale,  completely  refuted  the  accusation 
and  constrained  Liebknecht  to  apologise.  Other  weapons  i 
attack  unfortunately  now  came  into  Marx’s  hands.  ; 

A  young  Kussian  schoolmaster,  Nechaiev,  lately  arrived  in  Swit-  | 
zerland,  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bakounine,  enlisted  i 
his  interest  by  giving  him  details  of  a  secret  society  in  Russia 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  money  for  its  schemes.  Bakounine 
thrilled  by  the  story,  influenced  Ogarev  to  hand  over  to  Nechaiev 
part  of  a  large  sum  of  money  which  Ogarev  together  with  Herzen  ? 
had  held  in  trust  for  political  purposes.  How  this  money  was  ; 
really  distributed  never  seems  to  have  been  accurately  established, 
though  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  stating  that  Bakounine 
kept,  or  was  given,  any  for  himself. 

Bakounine  was  supporting  himself  by  translation  work,  and 
was  at  the  moment  of  Nechaiev’s  visit  engaged  in  translating  J 
Marx’s  Capital,  for  which  work  the  publisher  had  already  made 
an  advance  payment  of  300  roubles.  Nechaiev  persuaded  him 
to  give  up  this  tedious  task,  and,  to  forestall  trouble,  wrote  a 
threatening  letter,  unknown  to  Bakounine,  to  the  editor  threaten¬ 
ing  reprisals  if  he  demanded  any  of  the  money  back.  When  the 
former  learned  what  had  happened  he  broke  off  all  relations  with 
Nechaiev,  but  the  evil  had  been  done. 

The  upshot  of  this  transaction  was  that  Bakounine  was  accused 
not  only  of  misappropriating  money,  but  also  of  fraud.  Carried 
away  by  the  events  of  the  hour,  Bakounine  put  the  matter  out 
of  his  mind.  To  this  period  belong  two  of  his  most  important  ! 
works — Lettres  d  un  Fran^ais  (1870)  and  L’Empire  Knouto-  : 
germanique  et  la  Revolution  sociale  (1871),  in  which  he  tried  to  j 
rouse  the  French  against  the  invader.  A  rising  en  masse  in 
France  would,  he  thought,  sweep  away  the  throne  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  government.  The  personal  part  he  took  in  stirring 
up  strife  in  Lyons  and  Marseilles  proved  of  little  avail.  France  i 
remained  deaf  to  his  appeals.  The  Paris  commune,  however, 
gave  him  fresh  confidence  and  rekindled  his  belief  in  revolt. 

Meanwhile  Marx  was  preparing  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  his 
rival.  The  International  Working  Men’s  Association  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  one  with  Marx  and  the  other  with  Bakounine 
as  leader.  Quarrels  had  long  been  rife  in  the  Association,  and 
Marx,  to  save  the  organisation,  decided  to  drive  out  the  opposi¬ 
tion  leaders.  The  chief  thing  was  to  get  rid  of  Bakounine.  In 
order  to  do  this,  Marx  circulated  secretly  a  pamphlet  in  which  he 
charged  Bakounine  point-blank  with  fraudulently  appropriating 
money  to  his  own  use  and  with  intriguing  against  the  Association. 

A  Congress  at  the  Hague,  where  Marx  controlled  the  majonty 
of  the  votes,  was  summoned ;  the  representatives,  obedient  to  his 
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orders,  voted  for  the  expulsion  of  Bakounine  and  his  followers, 
jn  action  which  roused  a  good  deal  of  opposition  and  did  the 
Association  much  harm.  Bakounine  retired  to  a  villa  in  Italy  lent 
to  him  by  Carlo  Caffieri,  and  a  little  later  on  moved  to  Lugano 
(1874),  where  his  health  rapidly  gave  way.  Sick  and  broken,  he 
was  taken  in  June,  1876,  into  the  hospital  of  his  friend  Dr.  Vogt 
in  Bern,  where  he  died  three  weeks  after  admission  on  July  1st, 
1876. 

This  short  account  of  Bakounine’s  life,  though  inadequate,  will 
help  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  theories  of  which  he  was  so 
ardent  an  advocate.  A  comparison  with  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Marx  is  perhaps  the  easiest  way  of  enabling  us  to  under¬ 
stand  them.  Both  Marx  and  Bakounine  believed  in  a  whole¬ 
hearted  revolution  as  the  essential  and  indispensable  condition  of 
human  progress;  they  pinned  their  faith  on  a  class  war.  We 
can  draw  two  different  conclusions  from  their  doctrines.  In 
present  conditions  a  “healing”  revolution  may  aim  either  at 
unifying  all  the  groups  of  society  into  a  single  class  or  at  abolish¬ 
ing  classes  altogether.  To  attain  the  first  goal  a  period  of 
coercion  is  required  to  bring  society  to  the  level  of  one  class. 
This  is  what  Marx  wished.  It  necessitated  the  creation  of  a 
standard  class  with  the  power  of  organising  anew  a  rational  plan 
elatiorated  beforehand,  according  to  which  reconstruction  may  be 
carried  out.  To  attain  the  second,  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
Mder  must  be  aimed  at,  leaving  the  future  to  the  mercy  of  indi¬ 
vidual  impulse.  Bakounine  refused  to  allow  that  human  reason 
had  any  part  or  lot  in  the  matter.  His  conception  of  revolution 
must  be  held  to  be  irrational.  The  clash  between  these  two 
views  was  inevitable,  and  the  intrigues  with  which  Marx  pursued 
his  rival  only  masked  the  real  issue  at  stake.  Marx  promised 
an  era  “  when  all  men  would  conceive  their  own  forces  to  belong 
to  society,  to  be  social  forces,  when  everyone  would  sink  his  own 
iudividuality  ” — i.e.,  an  era  of  “irrational  solidarity”  when  the 
State  would  no  longer  be  needed,  and  so  far  Marxism  is  anar¬ 
chical.  Marx  expressed  himself  prepared  to  use  the  present 
organisation  of  society  and  advocated  the  employment  of  coercive 
measures  with  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  In  the  light  of 
contemporary  experience  we  may  say  that  Marxism  is  a  failure, 
and  that  this  failure  is  due  to  Marx’s  want  of  comprehension  of 
the  complexity  of  human  society,  which  admits  rational  control, 
hut  requires  freedom  of  development  for  all. 

Bakounine  on  his  part  came  preaching  the  advent  of  a  millen¬ 
nium — of  a  wonderful  freedom.  To  the  Western  worker,  whose 
hfe  is  spent  surrounded  by  machines  and  who  is  himself  part  of 
the  machine,  a  new  gospel  of  hop>e  was  heralded.  Bakounine 
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promised  them  “la  realisation  du  bien  etre  et  de  toutes  leg 
destinees  humaines  ici  bas,”  but  to  obtain  this  they  must  accept 
Federation  and  Socialism  and  renounce  all  religious  belief 
Bakounine  was  a  militant  atheist.  He  held  the  existence  of  God 
to  be  equivalent  to  an  acknowledgment  of  human  slavery,  and 
he  declares  war  accordingly  on  the  Church  and  on  religion.  “If 
God  exists,”  he  pointed  out,  “then  man  is  a  slave,  but  man  ig 
free,  therefore  God  does  not  exist.”  This  is  the  proposition  he 
sets  out  to  prove.  The  Alliance  of  Social  Democracy  founded  by 
him  began  at  once  by  declaring  itself  frankly  atheistic,  and  sought 
to  substitute  science  for  faith  and  human  justice  for  divine 
justice.  Here  Bakounine  went  hopelessly  wrong.  Religion  is 
essentially  an  “irrational  phenomenon,”  an  impulse  of  the  heart, 
and  cannot  be  got  rid  of  at  the  will  of  reason.  The  substitution 
desired  by  Bakounine  was  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
religion  whose  new  idol  was  humanity  and  whose  new  dogma 
“pan-destruction.”  These  required  as  many  sacrifices  as  other 
religions.  The  gospel  of  destruction  was  hardly  likely  to  succeed 
where  the  gospel  of  love  and  pardon  had  failed ;  and  has  this 
gospel  ever  really  been  tried  ?  Bakounine  aimed  at  the  “  abolition 
of  all  classes,  and  the  political,  social,  and  economic  equalisation 
of  individuals  of  both  sexes,”  but  he  had  finally  to  acknowledge 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  were  insurmountable  and  that  his 
doctrine  broke  down.  The  proletariat  itself,  he  recognised,  was 
divided  into  two  great  and  unfriendly  groups — the  industrial 
worker  and  the  peasantry.  In  order  to  unite  them  against  the 
common, enemy,  “the  bourgeois,”  he  saw  that  he  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  recourse  to  compromise.  Bakounine  thus  deals 
a  severe  blow  to  the  revolutionary  enthusiast  while  showing  an 
almost  childlike  helplessness  as  regards  the  future  structure  of 
society.  Victory  once  gained,  he  conceived  that  a  federation  of 
individuals  into  communes,  of  communes  into  provinces,  of  pro¬ 
vinces  into  nations,  and  of  nations  into  a  United  States,  first  of 
Europe  and  then  of  the  whole  world,  would  come  into  existence. 
The  State  at  present,  with  its  coercive  machinery  of  government, 
was  in  his  opinion  a  wicked  creation  of  perverted  humanity. 
Murder  and  famine  were  the  result  of  its  domination.  Now, 
when  w'e  see  how  the  idea  of  a  peacefully  federated  humanity 
only  wins  its  way  with  difficulty,  even  though  it  receives  official 
sanction,  may  we  not  doubt  if  a  spontaneous  union  of  all  humamty 
based  on  economic  relations  alone  would  ever  come  into  being? 
A  universal  union  of  mankind,  if  it  is  to  be  achieved,  is  only 
possible  when  inspired  by  a  lofty  ideal.  This  Bakounine  himself 
admitted,  though  late,  when  in  writing  to  Ogarev  he  said  that 
“revolution  can  only  count  on  success  when  stirred  by  a  higa 
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and  self-sacrificing  aim.  Man  will  only  approach  to  the  highest 
good  when  he  conceives  it,  wills  it,  and  loves  it.  Compulsion 
is  vain.”  In  saying  this  Bakounine  unconsciously  re-echoes  the 
words  of  the  greatest  of  all  teachers  :  “  The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you.” 

Bakounine  is  a  good  example  of  a  familiar  type  of  Russian. 
His  aim  is  high  and  disinterested,  his  theory  of  life  embraces 
mankind.  He  has  what  the  Russians  themselves  call  a  wide 
and  expansive  nature,  and  is  desirous  of  encircling  the  w’hole  earth 
with  his  reforms,  vaguely  imagining  it  can  be  drawn  into  this 
scheme.  He  refuses  to  be  deterred  by  obstacles,  and,  if  they  do 
exist,  he  is  nevertheless  resolved  to  go  forward  and  throw  them 
down.  Of  constructive  ability  he  has  none^  nor  is  he  capable  of 
formulating  any  practical  plan. 

His  Utopia  remains  unsubstantial  and  visionary. 

C.  Hagberg  Wright. 


THE  HEIKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE’S  INVENTION. 


There  are  many  who  accept  all  Shakespeare’s  characters  as  of 
the  same  biographical  value  in  relation  to  their  author ;  there  are 
some  who  believe  that  the  real  Shakespeare  does  not  reveal  him¬ 
self  at  all  in  his  works.  It  is  true  that,  except  in  one  special 
instance  (the  Sonnets),  the  poet  did  not  tell  his  reader  so  much 
about  himself,  his  friends,  his  ambitions  and  his  judgments  as 
did  some  of  his  contemporary  writers.  But  something  even  yet 
may  be  found.  He  left  a  way  open  to  sympathetic  readers  to 
slip  into  a  dark  corner  of  his  workshop,  where  they  may  follow 
the  outward  signs  of  his  mental  processes.  Even  ordinary  people 
like  Collier  and  Hazlitt  were  able  long  since  to  bridge  the  path  ' 
which  leads  us  into  this  private  way.  They  brought  together  a  j 
selection  of  tales,  histories,  anecdotes  and  fragments  which  must 
have  passed  through  his  mind  before  he  wrote,  and  they  called 
it  “Shakespeare’s  Library.”  Incomplete  as  it  is,  this  becomes  of 
real  value  when  it  is  studied.  Too  few  have  made  use  of  their 
work  sufficiently.  Shakespeare  called  his  Venus  and  Adordt, 
published  in  1593,  “the  first  heir  of  his  Invention,”  at  a  time  i 
when  he  must  have  already  written  some  of  the  Sonnets  (which 
he  might  have  called  poetical  exercises),  and  after  he  had  become  I 
known  as  an  improver  and  part-author  of  plays  (which  he  never  j 
would  have  thought  of  calling  “inventions”).  Greene’s  satire  i 
on  “the  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers  .  .  .  who  « 
supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bumbast  out  a  blanke  verse  as  the  ] 
best  of  you,”  was  effectually  answered  by  Shakespeare’s  poem.  I 
That  show'ed  him  to  be  a  singing-bird  and  no  crow,  and  that  i 
he  grew  his  own  feathers.  Shakespeare  was  not  the  inventor 
of  any  of  the  forms  of  literature  he  used  so  nobly,  he  was  not  the 
pioneer  of  the  English  sonnet,  nor  the  first  maker  of  poetical 
translations,  nor  the  founder  of  the  English  drama.  He  did  not 
always  conceive  his  own  stories,  plan  his  owm  plots,  fashion  his 
own  “characters,”  nor  even  always  find  his  own  words  and 
phrases.  If  we  can  manage  to  squeeze  ourselves  into  that  quiet 
corner  above  alluded  to,  we  may  sometimes  find  the  poet  browsing 
over  his  books,  sometimes  tearing  the  heart  out  of  them  in 
passionate  fervour.  Or  we  may  see  him,  rushing  into  the  solitary 
shelter,  filled  with  the  divine  afflatus,  when  something  has  hap-  ! 
pened  to  combine  the  electric  currents  of  things  old  and  new, 
and  impel  him  to  create.  Some  of  his  characters  are  the  children 
of  his  own  brain,  the  heirs  of  his  invention,  while  others  are  but 
step-children,  whom  he  feeds  and  clothes  and  treats  honourably, 
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and  uses  to  fill  a  place.  We  can  distinguish  these  by  noting 
what  he  borrows,  what  he  does  with  his  borrowings,  the  difference 
between  what  he  takes  and  what  he  gives,  where  the  flash-light 
of  originality  comes  in,  and  can  learn  something  of  his  real 
feelings  and  more  of  his  creative  art. 

Leaving  to  the  late  George  Wyndham  the  treatment  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  poems,  it  becomes  interesting  to  search  his  dramas  also 
for  further  “heirs  of  his  invention.”  His  dramas  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  histories,  English  and  classical,  and  plays,  tragic  and 
comic.  In  his  histories  he  necessarily  follows,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  English  Chronicles,  or  North’s  translation  of  Plutarch's 
Lives.  But  he  occasionally  selects,  cuts,  transposes,  expands, 
foreshortens  these  to  suit  his  own  ideas,  modifies  their  laws  of 
,  perspective  by  his  own,  and  neglects  the  contemporary  relations 
i  of  place  and  time.  He  sometimes  takes  a  hero  from  his  cradle 
to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country,  sometimes  he  takes  him  from 
his  grave.  He  occasionally  ignores  prime  facts.  He  can  content 
himself  with  a  history  of  King  John  without  an  allusion  to  Magna 
Charts.  He  sometimes  paints  his  people  with  intensive  colours, 
as  Joan  of  Arc  and  Macbeth.  His  histories  become  sometimes 
generalised  conceptions,  with  tableaux  of  important  events.  He 
did  not  write  his  cycle  of  historical  plays  in  the  sequent  order 
of  time. 

He  soon  learned  that  he  must  economise  his  hearers’  atten¬ 
tion,  and  not  keep  them  too  long  under  the  strain  of  didactic 
oratory;  that  he  must  make  them  believe  that  the  world  was 
once  alive  around  his  kings,  that  he  must  invent  characters  he 
did  not  find  in  dull  Speed  or  Holinshed.  Therefore  the  chief 
quality  of  his  additions  to  the  histories  was  of  humour,  to  lighten 
the  action.  To  everyone’s  mind  must  rise,  as  an  illustration, 
the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.  Shakespeare  had,  it  is  true,  read  and 
borrowed  from  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V.,  a  long,  dull 
play,  which  covers  the  life  of  Henry  V.,  from  the  mad  pranks 
of  his  youth  to  his  triumphs  in  France.  To  understand  Shake¬ 
speare’s  art,  we  must  read  that  play,  and  see  what  he  did  with 
it.  While  he  enriched  the  character  of  Prince  Henry  he  re¬ 
created  those  of  his  followers,  some  of  them  based  on  the  stock 
parts  of  the  early  stage,  but  the  chief  ones  become  more  and 
more  of  Shakespeare’s  own.  We  can  hardly  call  those  of  the 
old  play  models,  hardly  even  lay-figures,  but  mere  marks  to  show 
the  places  where  Shakespeare’s  men  were  to  stand.  Ned,  Tom, 
and  Cuthbert  Cutter,  become  Poins,  Peto,  and  Gadshill ; 
Sir  .John  Oldcastle  becomes  Sir  John  Falstaff,  who  employs 
Bardolph,  a  servant  of  his  own,  of  thirty -two  years’  standing. 
Poins,  near  and  dear  to  the  Prince,  was  an  acute  wag.  He  it 
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was  who  suggested  to  his  master  how  the  other  four  of  their 
gang  were  to  be  made  jackals  as  lions'  providers,  while  he  and 
the  Prince  should  come  in  to  rob  the  jackals  as  lions  do.  “The 
virtue  of  this  jest  will  be  the  incomprehensible  lies  that  this 
same  fat  rogue  will  tell  us”  (a  jest  that  never  seems  to  grow 
stale).  Surely  the  whole  group  were  heirs  of  Shakespeare’s 
invention ;  mixed  with  fun  is  the  pathos  of  the  fate  of  many 
‘‘younger  sons,”  who  had  to  enter  ‘‘the  gentlemanly  profession 
of  serving  man  ” ;  the  pathos  that  even  at  times  touches  us  in 
the  chief  character,  Sir  John  Falstaff.  He  is  sketched  as  of 
good  family,  well  educated  in  youth,  once  a  good  soldier,  who 
had  lost  his  opportunities  through  vanity,  laziness  and  self-indul¬ 
gence,  and  is  now  painted  as  little  better  than  a  coney-catcher. 
He  has  become  a  medley  of  contradictory  qualities,  a  never-failing 
fountain  of  mirth-giving  wit  among  his  companions,  yet  he,  as 
well  as  Hamlet,  has  his  soliloquies,  wherein  he  paints  his  own 
doings  with  no  flattering  brush.  He  had  sold  the  King’s  honour 
and  his  ow’n,  he  had  risked  his  country’s  fortunes  because  of 
taking  bribes  as  proxy  money.  He  had  pressed  the  men  who 
could  not  pay,  he  was  ashamed  of  them.  ‘‘Such  as  never  were 
soldiers,  but  discarded  serving  men,  younger  sons  of  younger 
brothers,  and  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  long  peace." 
However,  he  callously  leads  them  on  to  be  ‘‘food  for  powder,” 
and  ends  his  own  action  by  a  pretended  combat,  a  pretended 
triumph,  even  to  robbing  his  Prince  of  his  special  glory. 

The  character  of  Falstaff  proved  so  extraordinarily  popular 
that  an  encore  of  his  part  was  called  for.  So  Shakespeare  worked 
him  into  Henry  IV.,  Part  2.  Falstaff  had  to  pass  through 
Gloucestershire,  and  in  that  county  he  met  Justice  Shallow, 
another  of  Shakespeare’s  special  creations.  This  Esquire  had 
evidently  been  a  younger  son,  who  through  mere  tenacity  of  life 
had  held  on  until  he  inherited  the  small  family  property,  where 
the  parsimonious  habits  of  his  youth  soon  made  him  rich.  Kind 
to  his  relatives  and  friends,  who  flattered  him,  yielding  to  his 
servants,  who  managed  him,  all  his  ambitions  had  been  satisfied 
save  one.  He  w'as  consumed  by  his  desire  to  be  made  a  knight, 
then  a  much  more  difficult  honour  to  earn  than  it  is  now*.  His 
servants  desired  the  honour  for  their  master ;  when  good  wine 
opened  his  cousin  Justice  Silence’s  lips,  it  was  to  sing  ‘‘Do  me 
right,  and  dub  me  knight,  Samingo  !  ”  Shallow  was  willing  to  pay 
for  the  honour,  and  therefore  became  interesting  to  his  visitor. 
He  saw  in  Falstaff  a  man  whom  he  thought  to  have  influence  at 
Court,  and  therefore  he  tried  to  please  him,  and  give  him  of 
his  best.  Again  Falstaff,  airing  the  rags  of  his  conscience,  put 
the  character  of  his  host  before  us.  Never  was  criticism  mow 
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futile  than  that  which  finds  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  the  original  of 
Justice  Shallow  (as  I  have  already  proved).  No,  the  crop 
seemed  to  be  indigenous  to  Gloucester’s  sparsely-peopled  spots. 
Sir  Charles  Percy,  writing  from  “Dumbleton,  Gloucestershire,” 
on  December  21st  (of  a  year  queried  “1600”  in  the  State  papers), 
implored  his  friends  to  send  him  news,  or  he  “should  become 
as  dull  as  Justice  Silence  or  Justice  Shallow.”  If  the  date  be 
correct,  Percy  shortly  after  rushed  to  London,  the  great  manu¬ 
factory  of  “news,”  and  became  entangled  in  the  Essex  rising, 
through  his  desire  to  see  Richard  II.  at  the  Globe. 

In  his  Henry  V.  Shakespeare  reaches  the  end  of  the  period 
of  “the  famous  victories.”  With  what  a  loving  pen  Shakespeare 
touches  up  the  historical  character  of  the  young  King ;  with  what 
a  fresh  inspiration  he  creates  the  harmonious  character  of 
Fluellen.  All  the  once  merry  rogues  came  to  a  bad  end ;  but  to 
the  reformed  King,  a  nobler  subject  made  him  mirth  in  the  brave, 
experienced,  painstaking  Welshman,  who  w’as  not  ashamed  to 
call  his  sovereign  his  fellow -countryman.  Fluellen’s  little  way 
with  the  boasting  Pistol  endears  him  to  all  hearts,  and  leaves 
no  reproach  behind.  And  Fluellen  is  one  of  Shakespeare’s 
mentions,  though  it  is  said  he  moulded  the  character  after  Cap¬ 
tain  Roger  Williams,  a  devoted  follower  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
There  are  other  of  bis  own  characters,  woven  into  the  histories, 
which  may  easily  be  found  and  studied  by  comparison. 

From  the  plays  proper  there  is  more  light  thrown  upon  Shake¬ 
speare’s  art  and  method.  There  are  four  of  these,  of  w'hich  we 
have  not  discovered  any  direct  original — Love's  Labour’s  Lost, 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The  Tempest,  and  (except  for 
Plutarch’s  story  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  and  Chaucer’s  Knight’s 
Tale)  The  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  A  few  stray  incidents 
gleaned  from  the  poet’s  general  reading  are  imbedded  in  all  of 
these,  but  the  characters  seem  his  own.  The  earliest  of  these, 
a  bright  and  witty  series  of  dialogues,  fitted  to  portraits  which 
have  not  yet  learned  to  live,  was  well  criticised  by  a  member  of 
the  audience  :  He  did  not  think  the  people  mdant  what  they  said. 
The  poet  had  drawn  his  notes  from  his  rough  sketch-book,  but, 
n elaborated  in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  he  hung  these  on  the  walls 
of  his  inner  sanctum,  and  returned  to  them  again  and  again, 
evolving  and  enriching  in  new  creations,  his  borrowings  from 
himself.  All  but  Don  Armado.  It  must  be  remembered  that  w’e 
do  not  possess  a  copy  of  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  (first  edition). 
That  may  have  contained  a  mere  commonplace  foppish  braggart, 
ora  brainsick  dandy  like  Monarcho  ;  but  Major  Martin  Hume  has 
iacontrovertibly  proved  that  Don  Armado  was  drawn  after  Don 
Antonio  Perez,  and  that  his  character  could  not  have  been  given 
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before  the  revision  in  1597.  It  is  probable  that  the  second 
edition  also  intensified  the  satire  in  the  humorous  charaeter  of 
Holofemes,  whom  I  take  to  be  meant  for  the  author’s  “rival 
poet,”  George  Chapman. 

When,  as  Shakespeare  generally  does,  he  uses  the  romances 
or  plays  of  other  men  to  weave  into  a  drama,  we  can  learn  much 
of  the  poet’s  taste  by  noting  alike  what  he  chooses  and  what  he 
changes.  Among  his  popular  plays,  the  one  that  he  borrows  with 
fewest  alterations  is  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  he  dramatises  from 
Arthur  Brooke’s  long  poem  on  “Bomeus  and  Julietta.”  But  he 
adds  new  features  to  his  hero  and  heroine,  new  charms  to  his 
verse,  and  develops  Mercutio  into  a  being  of  “imagination  all 
compact.” 

In  other  stories  he  alters  more,  always  for  the  better.  This 
is  specially  noticeable  among  his  women’s  characters,  which  he 
invariably  raises  to  higher  levels  when  he  borrows  from  Italian 
sources.  He  does  this  with  Portia,  the  principal  figure  in  one 
of  the  three  stories  on  which  The  Merehant  of  Venice  was  based. 
When  he  takes  possession  of  a  play  bodily,  as  he  takes  the 
Promos  and  Cassandra  of  George  Whetstone  for  his  Measure  for 
Measure,  he  is  impelled  at  times  to  alter  the  denouement  to  suit 
his  alterations  in  the  chief  character.  He  had  inlensified  the 
chastity  of  his  heroine  to  such  a  white  heat  that  she  was  willing 
to  risk  her  brother’s  life,  as  well  as  her  own,  to  defend  her  purity. 
Nothing  could  have  made  Her  condescend  to  yield  to  Angelo,  or 
to  marry  him  afterwards,  so  a  deserted  betrothed  had  to  be  found, 
more  willing  to  forgive  and  forget.  To  Isabella,  therefore,  had 
to  come,  instead  of  an  “enskied”  sisterhood,  a  marriage  with 
the  Duke,  so  as  to  be  able  together  to  reform  the  Court  through 
example  and  precept,  as  well  as  wisely  directed  power. 

Frequently  Rhakespeare  changes  his  plots  by  introducing  new 
ideas  and  new  eharaeters  to  fit  into  them.  Probably  his  second 
entire  play  was  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  freely  translated  from  the 
Menrechmi  of  Plautus.  There  he  found,  in  contradistinction  tn 
his  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  stir  enough,  entanglements  and  dis- 
entanglements  enough,  associated  with  formal  correctness  in  the 
classic  unities  of  time,  place,  and  station.  Somehow  he  did  not 
like  it  as  it  was;  he  would  not  issue  it  from  his  mint,  stamped 
w'ith  his  image  and  superscription ;  it  was  not  English  enough. 
He  introduces  three  new  characters.  In  a  mischievous  mood,  to 
increase  the  mirth,  he  doubles  the  Dromios ;  to  connect  the  part 
of  the  story,  and  complete  the  reunion ,  He  introduces  the  Abbess, 
though  she  is  an  anachronism,  to  act  the  part  of  Chorus;  to  rai 
the  play  in  the  scale  of  humanitv  he  creates  the  part  of  Lnciar?  | 
Shakespeare  was  too  valiant  a  champion  of  women  to  let  Adnar^ 
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end  as  Plautus  does.  He  sent  her  a  friend  and  protector,  not  in 
the  commonplace  way  of  plays,  in  a  rival  man,  but  in  a  wise, 
loving  sister.  Luciana  is  too  often  read  as  a  mere  “sweet  girl,” 
a  contrast  to  Adriana,  whom  she  lectures  on  the  prudence  of 
trying  to  pacify  her  hot-tempered  husband  in  language  almost 
suitable  to  Petruchio’s  perverted  Kate.  But  there  is  a  strong 
family  likeness  between  the  sisters.  Luciana  has  quite  as  much 
spirit  as  her  sister,  and  much  more  courage.  She  upbraids  Anti- 
pholus  of  Syracuse  while  she  thinks  him  her  brother-in-law. 
When  the  Abbess  blames  Adriana  she  rises  hotly  in  her  sister’s 
defence,  and  urges  Adriana  to  defend  herself;  to  complain  to  the 
Duke,  to  “kneel  to  the  Duke  before  he  passes  the  Abbey.”  It 
is  she  who  raises  her  tongue-tied  sister’s  suit  in  her  clear  young 
voice,  “Justice  against  the  Abbess!  ”  Then  comes  the  time  of 
general  explanation,  the  condemned  father  and  the  honoured 
mother  are  reunited,  the  two  pairs  of  brothers  embrace,  Adriana 
is  cleared,  and  Luciana  makes  odds  even  by  pairing  with  Anti- 
pholus  of  Syracuse,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight. 
Luciana  is  the  prototype  of  many  of  Shakespeare’s  new  women, 
tender  and  true,  faithful  to  all  vows  and  promises,  loyal  to  their 
own  sex,  with  a  courage  beyond  the  courage  of  men. 

/4s  You  Like  /t  is  a  closer  rendering  of  Lodge’s  tale  of  Rosor- 
lynde  or  Euphues’  Golden  Legacy.  There  the  poet  wields  his 
critical  pencil  to  score  out  the  superfluity  of  poetic  efforts  among 
real  shepherds,  but  he  leaves  the  rhythmic  art  free  to  those  only 
posing  as  shepherds.  He  did  not  forget  his  previous  sketches; 
but  in  this  play  his  special  new  character  is  Jaques.  Who  has 
not  theorised  over  Jaques — and  the  rdle  he  was  meant  to  fill? 

In  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  apart  from  the  two  stately 
figures  from  classic  lore,  yet  dependent  on  them,  is  the  story  of 
the  cruel  father  and  stock  lovers,  who  needed  little  creation.  Yet 
Shakespeare  finds  there  a  chance  for  striking  a  blow  in  defence 
of  women — he  shows  that  it  took  all  the  mischief  and  muddles 
of  heartless  Puck  to  make  Hermia  and  Helena  quarrel  with  each 
other.  While  Puck  confesses  to  being  the  same  as  the  traditional 
Robin  Goodfellow,  how  much  more  picturesque  and  prophetic  did 
Shakespeare  make  him  !  And  the  other  fairies ;  surely  never 
before  had  man  painted  with  a  brush  so  delicate  as  Shakespeare’s 
those  “airy  nothings,”  or  made  the  best  of  them  all,  their  Queen, 
part  human  and  never  petty,  though  humiliated  by  her  husband’s 
little  trick  to  win  his  way.  The  poet’s  playful  humour  dwelt 
on  the  amateur  efforts  of  country  bumpkins  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  in  the  player’s  expert  quality.  Among  these  he  gave  us 
his  invention.  Bottom,  their  chief,  who  perhaps  presented  some 
exaggerations  of  the  ways  of  his  chief,  old  James  Burbage. 
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There  was  evidently  a  little  less  amiable  satire,  spent  on  making 
fun  of  the  tragic  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  told  by  the  rival 
Chapman. 

The  serious  part  oi  Much  Ado  about  Kothimj  is  taken  from  a 
novel  in  Bandello,  and  from  the  story  of  Ariodaute  and  Ginevra 
in  Harington’s  translation  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso.  Into 
the  other  scenes  he  let  loo.se  his  imagination.  He  elaborates  hig 
sketch  of  Berowne  and  Bosalyne  into  his  new  inventions,  Bene¬ 
dick  and  Beatrice,  who  have  ke|)t  their  audiences  laughing  ever 
since  they  were  created.  It  is  not  so  often  noted  that  Beatrice 
has  her  serious  side.  A  very  strong  and  brave  woman  she  proves 
in  that  cruel  scene  in  the  church.  When  all  the  men,  including 
Hero’s  own  father,  accept  the  first  word  of  scandal  against  the 
bride,  without  protest  or  examination,  she  flings  her  strong  young 
arms  around  her  injured  cousin  to  comfort  her,  while  she  cries: 
“Oh,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied!”  Her  intensity  arrests 
Benedick,  abont  to  follow  his  friends.  He  remains  and  makes 
inquiries.  Again  Beatrice  exclaims  :  “How  much  might  that 
man  deserve  of  me  that  would  right  her!  ”  “How  may  a  man 
do  that?  ”  “Kill  Claudio  !  ”  There  is  to  be  nothing  unreal  in  a 
man  who  would  be  her  knight ;  He  was  not  only  to  serve  her, 
but  all  ladies  in  distress,  her  cousin  first.  That  is,  challenge  the 
offender,  defeat  him,  make  him  eat  his  words — until  then,  combat 
(t  outrance.  Benedick  obeys  his  lady  in  this  new  mood,  and 
takes  the  first  step  by  giving  the  challenge.  But  not  for  him 
is  the  glory  of  extorting  truth — any  fool  could  do  that.  To  show 
this  we  have  the  delightful  Dogberry  and  Verges  (also  Shake¬ 
speare’s  owm),  reminiscent  of  Goorlman  Dull  and  of  Bully  Bottom. 
The  prisoner  himself  explains  :  “  What  your  wisdoms  could  not 
discover,  these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to  light !  ”  Dogberry, 
unsatisfied  with  his  success,  moaned  :  “Oh,  that  I  were  writ 
down  an  ass !  ”  It  was  one  of  Shakespeare’s  chivalrous  touches. 
If  Benedick  had  fought  and  found  the  truth,  poetic  justice  should 
have  made  Hero  marry  him.  That  would  interfere  with 
Beatrice’s  fancy.  Hero  could  not  be  expected  to  reward  Dog¬ 
berry  by  marrying  him.  Benedick  therefore  gets  the  benefit  of 
his  good  intentions.  In  that  happier  hour,  when  they  stood  on 
the  bridge  built  for  them  before  the  tragic  moment  by  their 
friends’  merry  trick,  they  chaff  each  other  into  a  betrothal,  likely 
to  prove  as  happy  in  its  results  as  love  and  trust  could  make  it. 

When  Shakespeare  changes  his  plots  completely  he  is  some¬ 
times  forced  to  introduce  new  characters  to  make  things  clear. 
Glance  at  Hamlet.  I  know  that  it  is  generally  believed  that 
Shakespeare  borrowed  his  tragedy  from  a  preceding  play  on  the 
same  subject.  No  copy  of  that  earlier  play  has  come  down  to 
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U8.  The  only  early  allusion  supposed  to  refer  to  this  earlier 
rendering  is  in  Nash’s  Preface  to  Greene’s  Menuphon,  1589,  where 
the  editor  is  talking  of  translations.  We  have  nothing  to  tell  us, 
therefore,  concerning  the  incidents  in  that  earlier,  lost,  and  un¬ 
described  play,  and  w'e  must  give  Shakespeare  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  to  make  its  genesis  clear,  1594.  Shakespeare  (or  his  pioneer) 
had  read  Belleforest’s  tragical  history  of  King  Hamlet,  who,  after 
his  triumph  and  succession,  was  betrayed  and  killed.  There  he 
found  an  epilogue,  “All  these  things  happened  before  the  faith 
of  Christ  was  introduced  into  Denmark.”  He  transplanted  the 
gtory  into  Christian  times,  changing  the  date  by  a  thousand  years. 
The  whole  form  and  thought  and  the  prime  action  is  necessarily 
thereby  changed.  In  the  Pagan  original  the  King’s  brother 
killed  his  brother  openly ;  everybody  knew  the  manner  of  his 
fratricide  and  learned  to  condone  it.  This  could  not  harmonise 
with  Christian  morals,  so  the  murderer  had  to  do  his  work 
secretly,  so  secretly,  indeed,  that  he  took  the  help  of  none,  and 
secured  secrecy  in  the  act.  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  who  had 
evidently  been  bred  a  Catholic,  had  been  to  Wittenberg,  the 
Protestant  University,  whence  he  came  home  to  his  father’s 
funeral.  He  had  dire  suspicions  of  his  uncle,  but  he  could  learn 
nothing.  Nobody  could  tell,  for  nobody  knew.  How  was  the 
action  to  begin?  The  poet  chose  supernatural  means,  and  intro¬ 
duced  for  that  purpose  a  new  character — the  Ghost.  There  had 
been  no  ghost  needed  in  Saxo  Grammaticus’  History,  nor  in  the 
novel  of  Beileforest.  This  sturdy  objective  ghost  did  not  go 
direct  to  the  murderer  and  scare  him  out  of  his  senses.  It  did 
not  even  begin  its  work  with  the  avenger,  but  with  ordinary 
nnsuspecting  watchmen,  afterwards  with  Horatio.  This  ghost 
meant  business.  The  ghosts  of  Richard  III.  and  of  Macbeth 
were  creations  of  the  imagination  of  the  criminal.  The  ghost 
of  Hamlet  was  an  external  force  guiding  to  action,  made  complex 
by  the  new  creed,  which  did  not  class  revenge  among  the  virtues. 
The  other  chief  new'  character  was  Horatio,  Hamlet’s  only  real 
friend.  His  r6le  w'as  to  comfort  and  aid  Hamlet  during  life,  and 
to  defend  his  character  and  his  designs  after  the  death  of  the 
Prince,  who  never  was  King.  Ophelia  w'as  a  new  character  too, 
but  Shakespeare  could  not  make  her  great  and  true,  or  she  might 
have  saved  the  situation.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Polonius, 
and  the  poet  wanted  a  tragedy. 

Another  strong  tragedy  is  Othello,  into  which  Shakespeare  intro- 
ilnces  the  characters  of  Brabantio  and  Roderigo,  and  a  brave 
woman.  The  sordid  original  plot  was  revealed  by  the  Ensign’s 
wife  after  all  were  dead.  In  her  place  Shakespeare  creates  his 
character  of  Emilia,  the  wife  of  lago,  whom  he  makes,  for  her 
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sake,  a  brave  soldier,  a  capable  man,  a  seemingly  noble  gentle¬ 
man,  so  that  she  could  believe  in  him  and  love  him — until  she 
discovered  his  baseness.  A  brave  and  loyal  friend  as  well  as 
servant  to  Desdemona,  the  complexity  of  her  relations  to  all,  and 
the  part  her  husband  forced  her  unconsciously  to  play,  make  it 
impossible  for  her  to  save  her  mistress.  She  could  only  clear  | 
her  good  name  and  die  with  her.  In  that  terrible  dialogue 
between  her  and  Othello,  w'hen  she  grasps  the  meaning  of  his  ( 
words,  she  defies  the  general,  his  slanders  and  his  threats,  and  i 
shouts  for  help.  “I  care  not  for  thy  sword  !  .  .  .  The  Moor  has 
killed  my  mistress!”  She  challenges  her  husband:  “He  says 
thou  toldst  him  that  his  wife  was  false.  I  know  thou  didst  not,  I 
thou’rt  not  such  a  villain  I  ”  When  lago  strikes  her  down  her  I 
cry  was  “Lay  me  by  my  mistress’  side.”  There  is  not  in  all  p 
Shakespeare  a  picture  so  tragic  in  its  intensity  as  that  of  the  I 
death  of  these  two  loving  women  before  the  grieved  eyes  of  the  I 
deceived  Moor.  And  that  was  his  own  invention.  | 

The  companion  play  to  Othello  is  The  Winter’s  Tale.  It  begins  f 
by  following  closely  the  popular  tale  of  Pandosto,  or  Dorastus  and  { 
Fawnia,  by  Robert  Greene,  the  very  man  w'ho  first  brought  [ 
Shakespeare  into  literary  notice  in  1592  as  “the  puppet  who  | 
speaks  from  our  mouths.”  Leontes  had  a  lesser  nature  than  I 
Othello  in  every  way ;  he  did  not  need  the  devilish  wiles  of  lago  I 
to  poison  his  soul  against  his  noble  wife.  Hermione  is  but.  a  i 
noble  translation  of  Greene’s  Bellaria.  Shakespeare  feels  her  i 
too  good  to  die,  and  sends  her,  as  his  new  creation,  Paulina,  her  I 
woman-friend.  Intensely  appreciative  of  her  Queen,  with  the  | 
whole-hearted  devotion  of  Beatrice  and  the  fearless  self-forgetful-  I 
ness  of  Emilia,  she  goes,  as  a  lady  knight,  to  do  single-handed  i 
what  a  whole  Court  full  of  men  feared  to  do  collectively— to  1 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den.  As  the  “loyal  servant”  of  Leontes,  <’.s  i 
the  good  Queen’s  champion,  “I  wmuld  by  combat  make  her  good,  I 
w’ere  I  a  man,  the  worst  among  you!”  She  fails  in  her  errand  j 
then,  not  through  her  own  fault,  but  through  the  passion’ of  | 
Leontes.  When  the  Queen  falls  in  Court,  Paulina,  with  the  other 
ladies,  bears  her  away,  and  comes  back  to  tell  the  King  that  ; 
she  is  dead,  expecting  death  herself  as  the  bearer  of  bad  news.  I 
Leontes,  repentant  when  too  late,  hears  her  with  dismay,  and  | 
Paulina  bids  him  take  patience  to  his  soul.  Apparently  when  | 
she  returns  to  tend  the  Queen,  she  finds  some  faint  spark  of  life  | 
but  does  not  speak  of  it,  and  restores  the  Queen  in  secret,  keeping  | 
her  in  her  widowed  mansion.  The  Queen’s  champion  becomes  I 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  King.  No  doubt  she  frequently  spake  I 
tenderly  of  the  departed,  so  that  “the  idea  of  her  life  I 
sweetly  creep  into  his  study  of  imagination.”  His  nobles  urged  I 
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jjim  to  marry  again.  Paulina  had  at  times  to  use  sharp  words, 
which  the  King,  softened  by  his  great  sorrow,  meekly  accepted. 
“0  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great  comfort  that  I  have  had 
of  thee!”  She  was  to  bring  him  more.  When  Florizel  and 
Perdita  come  to  Court,  with  her  great  secret  throbbing  in  her 
heart,  she  embraces  and  mothers  the  girl,  and  reunites  the  long- 
separated  pair  when  Apollo’s  time  had  come.  Paulina  is  Shake¬ 
speare’s  strongest  type  of  his  new  woman,  the  only  woman  friend 
to  a  King  the  stage  had  ever  known. 

The  Tempest  must  have  followed  The  Winter's  Tale.  Shake¬ 
speare  had  seen  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  Perdita.  A  royal 
descent  might  frame  a  noble  character,  but  it  takes  education  to 
form  courtly  speech  and  manners.  So  when  he  conceived  a  twin- 
sister  to  Perdita,  he  sent  Miranda  to  her  island  in  charge  of  a 
father  who  could  educate  her.  The  Tempest  cannot  be  discussed 
in  a  paragraph,  but  all  the  chief  characters  were  Shakespeare's 
otm— Prospero,  Ariel,  Caliban,  Gonzalo.  Surely,  through  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays,  often  borrowed  as  they  are,  he  has  given  us  “A 
gorgeous  gallery  of  gallant  inventions  of  real  men  and  real 
women.”  And  they  are  all  endowed  with  immortality. 

Charlotte  Carmichael  Stopes. 


JOSEPH  CONKAD’S  CONFESSIONS. 

In  these  days,  when  everybody  claims  the  right  to  speak  and 
almost  everybody  the  right  to  write,  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  hear 
or  read  something  of  real  import,  something  permanently  stimu¬ 
lating  to  thought  or  emotion,  something  truly  enlightening  as 
to  events  and  personalities.  Each  day  brings  its  flood  of 
Memories,  of  Diaries,  of  Recollections,  of  Confessions,  of  Auto¬ 
biographies,  of  Confidences,  in  which  one  does  not  know  what 
one  feels  most  :  the  lack  of  art  or  of  sincerity.  What,  however, 
one  notices  in  every  instance  is  the  desire  of  exposing  the  faults 
of  character,  the  ridiculous  side,  the  individual  fads;  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  human  disclosures,  of  that  vividness  of 
thought,  that  truth  of  simple  sentiment  which  is  of  the  very 
substance  of  the  heart,  if  I  may  say  so ;  which  alone  can  justifv 
such  confidences  and  prevent  a  confession  from  degenerating  into 
indiscretion. 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  look  eagerly  for  indiscretions,  if 
only  to  find  in  them  an  excuse  for  those  they  are  ready  to  com¬ 
mit  themselves.  As  to  confidences,  they  are  usually  considered 
a  matter  of  dubious  propriety ;  for  the  sincere  emotions  they  may 
disclose  render  uneasy  the  sort  of  persons  full  of  conceit  and 
vanity  who  like  to  exhibit  their  hearts  in  front  of  their  per¬ 
sonalities  instead  of  letting  them  dwell,  where  they  ought  to  be, 
within  their  breasts.  That  a  man  in  the  midst  of  others  should 
speak  only  to  express  what  he  believes,  what  he  has  understood, 
what  he  has  felt ;  and  that  the  greater  his  earnestness  he  should 
speak  with  the  greater  self-restraint,  does  not  commend  itself 
to  those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  lend  their  ears  only 
to  preachers,  mere  reporters,  or  dealers  in  cure-all  nostrums. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  all  this  modern  chatter  has  not 
discouraged  those  who  have  really  something  to  say  about  them¬ 
selves.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  w^hen  such  confessions 
come  to  us  from  one  of  the  best  minds  of  our  time.  From  that 
point  of  view  the  recent  confidences  of  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  are 
most  w'elcome,  not  only  on  account  of  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  body  of  his  work  and  on  the  nature  of  his  art  itself,  but 
also  because  they  offer  in  their  entirety  a  lesson  of  dignity,  of 
simplicity  and  of  greatness,  from  which  we  may  derive  some 
advantage. 

The  reprints  of  some  of  his  earlier  works  seem  to  have  incited 
Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  to  consider  their  aspect  from  a  changed  angle 
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brought  about  by  the  passage  of  years,  and  still  more  so  perhnps 
by  the  problems  raised  by  the  composition  of  his  later  books. 
It  had  become  possible  for  him  to  survey  his  literary  past  with 
greater  detachment,  to  judge  of  the  measure  of  his  success  in 
carrying  out  the  design  of  his  novels,  and  to  perceive  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  truth  or  error  contained  in  the  assertions  of  the  critical 
articles  published  at  the  time  of  their  first  issue.  In  the  spirit 
natural  to  a  man  who,  as  he  has  himself  confessed,  “in  the 
matter  of  all  his  books  has  always  attended  to  his  business  and 
has  attended  to  it  with  complete  self-surrender,”  he  has  written 
for  these  reprints  several  Author’s  Notes  explaining  certain 
points,  discussing  certain  criticisms  and  agreeing  with  others,  in 
that  frame  of  mind  which  causes  Joseph  Conrad  to  place  every 
question,  outside  merely  personal  matters,  on  a  plane  fully  and 
largely  human.  Those  Author’s  Notes,  begun,  so  to  speak, 
accidentally,  became,  when  the  publication  of  a  Collected  Edition 
was  first  mooted,  a  matter  of  more  continuous  purpose,  an  obliga¬ 
tion  in  a  sort,  or  at  any  rate  a  rule  which  he  set  for  himself  in 
preparing  the  text  for  that  edition  which,  giving  to  the  entirety 
of  his  work  the  recognition  it  deserves,  will  give  also  a  stronger 
idea  and  a  more  just  sentiment  of  his  achievement  even  to  those 
who  know -it  best  and  are  most  fascinated  by  it. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  (for  the  most  part  before 
publication)  the  twenty  Author’s  Notes  written  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Conrad  by  way  of  prefaces  to  the  twenty  separate  works  con¬ 
tained  in  the  eighteen  volumes  of  the  Collected  Edition.  Viewed 
altogether  I  call  them  here  the  Confessions  of  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad, 
though  they  form  in  truth  only  the  more  recent  part  of  them, 
since  the  confessions  of  that  great  writer  have  been  given  to  the 
world,  not  only  in  the  Preface  so  important  to  The  Nigger  of  the 
"Narcissus  ”  in  1898,  but  also  extensively  and  directly  in  that 
impressive  poem  in  prose  which  is  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  and 
in  the  touching  familiar  tribute  of  A  Personal  Record]  without 
taking  into  account  the  many  indirect  confidences  wrung  out  of 
him  by  the  conflicts,  by  the  hopes,  and  by  the  failures  of  the 
personages  whose  passionate  reality  he  had  evoked  for  us  in  the 
course  of  his  literary  activity. 

What  strikes  one  first  on  reading  those  Author’s  Notes  (and, 
indeed,  all  the  other  writings  of  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad)  is  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  simple  grandeur,  or,  if  you  like,  of  great  simplicity,  so 
simple  that  the  most  tangled  complexities  of  sentiment  and 
thought  appear  without  difficulty  and  in  a  most  natural  manner 
reduced  to  the  elements  of  essential  humanity ;  so  great  that  the 
most  humble  of  visions,  the  most  familiar  aspects  of  the  earth, 
the  worn-out  words,  the  slightest  movements  of  the  heart,  acquire 
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an  accent  which  communicates  to  them,  which  inspires  them 
with,  what  I  must  call  for  want  of  another  expression,  the  epic 
sentiment :  an  epic  sentiment  which  penetrates  the  slow  mental 
disintegration  of  Almayer,  or  the  malignant  agony  of  James  Wait 
in  The  Nigger  of  the  “  Narcissus,”  as  well  as  dignifies  the  innocent 
mediocrity  of  Flora  de  Barral  in  Chance,  and  gives  its  particular 
tonality  to  the  first  measures  that  open  the  lyric  dramas  of 
Nostromo  and  The  Rescue. 

Having  begun  his  literary  career  with  Almmyer's  Folly,  as  it 
were,  unintentionally,  and  without  thinking  of  ever  becoming  a 
writer,  but  in  obedience  to  a  profound  impulse  of  his  nature,  a 
sort  of  inward  command,  Joseph  Conrad  continued  his  task  in 
obedience  to  that  command,  not  considering  the  public  taste,  but 
full  of  consideration  for  human  sincerity.  His  work  stands 
before  us  to-day  harmonious  in  its  extent  and  elevation,  dominat¬ 
ing,  yet  without  giving  -  us  the  sense  of  being  crushed  or 
humiliated,  because  it  is  bathed  in  the  human  flood  itself,  because 
it  is  permeated  in  all  its  details  by  a  great  sentiment  of  friend¬ 
ship  for  all  men  in  their  inconsequences  and  in  their  weaknesses. 
This  sentiment  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Russian  manner 
which  reveals  to  us  souls  stiffened  in  the  mysticism  of  authority, 
or  crouching  in  mystic  servitude ;  neither  does  it  contain  any¬ 
thing  of  that  glorified  and  indifferent  pity  proper  to  the  en¬ 
lightened  philanthropy  of  the  West.  It  is  a  brotherly  emotion 
taking  its  source  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  being,  in  a  steady 
perception  of  the  precarious  and  necessarily  desperate  condition 
of  man ;  in  the  profound  and  true  sense,  ardent  in  its  energetic 
melancholy,  of  the  heavy  task  inherent  in  the  fact  of  being  a 
man  or  a  woman,  no  matter  how  simple  or  how  casual :  not  man 
or  woman  sophisticated  by  civilisation,  attenuated,  warped  by 
wordly  conventions,  but  they  to  whom  he  alludes  in  his  Note  to 
Almayer* s  Folly  : — 

“  I  am  speaking  of  men  and  women,  not  of  the  charming  and  graceful 
phantoms  that  move  about  in  our  mud  and  smoke  and  are  softly  luminous 
with  the  radiance  of  all  our  virtues,  that  are  possessed  of  all  refinement,  of 
all  sensibilities,  of  all  wisdom — but,  being  only  phantoms,  possess  no  heart. 
...  I  am  content  to  sympathise  with  common  mortals,  no  matter  where 
they  live  :  in  houses  or  in  tents,  in  the  streets  under  a  fog,  or  in  the  forests 
behind  the  dark  line  of  dismal  mangroves  that  fringe  the  vast  solitude  of  the 
sea.  .  .  .  Their  hearts,  like  ours,  must  endure  the  load  of  the  gifts  from 
Heaven  :  the  curse  of  facts  and  the  blessing  of  illusions,  the  bitterness  of 
our  wisdom  and  the  deceptive  consolation  of  our  folly.” 

It  is  this  large  effusion  of  friendliness  which  wells  out  in  many 
places  of  his  work  and  comes  to  refresh  what  his  scepticism  might 
have  had  of  barren  aridity,  it  is  that  very  friendliness  which 
invests  the  most  humble  of  his  personages  with  a  sort  of  heroic 
dignity,  as,  for  instance.  Captain  MacWhirr  in  Typhoon,  who. 
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limited  as  he  is,  gains  an  aspect  of  greatness  from  the  fact  of 
the  tenacity  of  his  struggle,  sustained  by  the  sense  of  his  duty, 
against  the  unchained  forces  of  Nature.  It  is  in  virtue  of  that 
sympathy  that  his  personages,  individualised  as  they  may  be  in 
their  ambition  and  their  miseries,  having  in  their  conception 
issued  from  the  memories  of  living  beings,  remain  bound  to 
humanity  by  the  association  of  an  indestructible  and  subtle 
feeling  Iwrn  from  the  community  of  their  earthly  fate.  That  is 
why  to-day  in  the  Author’s  Note  to  Typhoon  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  * 
can  afford  to  confess  : — 

"  MacWhirr  is  not  an  acquaintance  of  a  few  hours,  of  a  few  weeks,  or  a 
few  months.  He  is  the  product  of  twenty  years  of  life.  My  own  life. 
Conscious  invention  had  little  to  do  with  him.” 

It  is  this  sentiment  that  appears,  touching  and  discreet,  in  the 
Author’s  Note  to  the  volume  of  Youth  when,  speaking  of  the 
evocation  of  a  seaman’s  soul  in  The  End  of  the  Tether,  the  author 
lets  his  thought  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  figure,  for  us  so 
poignant  and  lamentable,  of  Captain  Whalley,  and  feeling  rise 
within  himself  the  images,  the  memories,  the  emotions,  of  all 
those  realities  in  which  he  finds  the  essentials  of  his  creations, 
he  concludes : — 

"  No  more  need  be  said.  It  accords  best  with  my  feelings  to  part  from 
Captain  Whalley  in  affectionate  silence.” 

It  is  not  in  effect  only  because  this  human  affection  is  always 
present  in  Conrad  that  his  works  arouse  resonances  in  what  is 
best  in  us ;  it  is  also  because  it  is  discreet,  manifesting  itself  tact¬ 
fully  and  containing  that  proportion  of  silence  and  reserve  with¬ 
out  which  compassion  may  become  a  burden  and  pity  an  insult. 
One  does  not  see  him  like  a  Victor  Hugo  apostrophising  the  world 
with  the  assurances  of  his  goodwill  and  of  the  coming  Paradise, 
i  nor  yet  like  a  Rousseau  or  a  Tolstoy  preaching  the  return  to 
Nature  and  pronouncing  the  condemnation  of  human  society. 
Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  possesses  in  a  too  high  degree  the  sense  of 
reality  and  the  measure  of  thought  not  to  know  that  the  strength 
and  the  irony  of  things  belong  to  the  most  persistent  realities ; 
that  neither  words  nor  books  can  change  the  condition  of 
humanity ;  that  man  must  submit  to  a  fatality  against  which  it 
is  a  duty  to  struggle  because  it  is  not  in  the  outcome  of  that 
struggle,  which  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  in  the  sincerity,  the 
fflergy,  the  loyalty  with  which  it  is  pursued,  dwells  the  great- 
11688  of  mankind ;  and  also  in  a  certain  disdain  of  the  ultimate 
re8ult.  It  is  this  confession,  made  implicitly  and  actively  in 
youth,  in  Typhoon,  in  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  in  Victory,  that 
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he  restates  plainly  in  the  Author’s  Note  he  has  written  for  the 
latter  book  : — 

“  The  unclianging  Man  of  hietory  is  wonderfully  adaptable,  both  by  his 
power  of  endurance  and  in  his  capacity  for  dctachtuent.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  tlie  play  of  his  destiny  is  too  great  for  his  fears  and  too  mys- 
terious  for  his  understanding.  Were  the  trump  of  the  Last  Judgment  to 
sound  suddenly  on  a  working  day,  the  musician  at  his  piano  would  go  on 
with  his  performance  of  a  Beethoven’s  Sonata,  and  the  cobbler  in  his  stall 
stick  to  his  last  with  undisturbed  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  the  leather. 
And  with  perfect  propriety.  For  what  are  we,  to  let  ourselves  be  disturbed 
by  an  angel’s  vengeful  music  too  mighty  for  our  ears  and  too  awful  for 
our  terrors !  Thus  we  are  struck  suddenly  by  the  lightning  of  the  wrath. 
The  reader  will  go  on  reading  if  the  book  pleases  him,  and  the  critic  will 
go  on  criticising  with  that  faculty  of  detachment  bom,  perhaps,  from  a 
sense  of  infinite  littleness,  and  which  is  yet  the  only  faculty  that  seems 
to  assimilate  men  to  the  immortal  gods.” 

In  the  exaltation  of  loyal  purpose  and  courageous  detachment 
in  the  struggle,  the  drama  of  Conrad’s  novels,  however  tragic 
and  disillusioned  they  may  seem,  leave  with  us  in  the  last  instance, 
like  the  novels  of  Flaubert,  the  comforting  vision  of  a  strong  soul 
which  in  full  view  of  a  catastrophe  finds  itself  justified  by  its 
own  faithful  and  invincible  energy.  Only  thus  does  man  measure 
his  strength  against  destiny  on  ‘‘a  divine  plane,”  and,  by  virtue 
of  his  disdain  for  his  adversary,  stand,  superior  in  his  defeat, 
above  the  play  of  blind  and  overwhelming  forces.  Whether  he 
abandons  himself  to  the  “deceiving  consolations  of  his  folly,”  as 
if  he  thought  himself  immortal,  or,  being  aware  of  death  and 
being  without  fear,  continues  to  discuss  with  his  kind  the  miser¬ 
able  duration  of  this  earth,  it  is  in  that  way  that  man  fashions 
his  gods  and  raises  himself  to  their  stature.  In  this  apparent 
tranquillity,  the  failures  of  which  are  always  redeemed,  or  else 
in  the  intoxication  of  passion,  of  ambition  or  of  irony,  he  discounts 
the  triumph  of  fate,  and,  surveying  with  a  steady  glance  the  world, 
himself,  and  the  everlasting  nothingness,  sees  them  all  on  the 
same  level. 

This  attitude  of  illusion  and  enthusiasm  gives  to  Conrad’s  work 
both  a  dyn’amic  and  a  static  beauty  which  it  is  rare  in  our  day 
to  see  combined  in  that  harmonious  manner.  The  balance  of  it 
recalls  the  dedication  to  the  Eve  Future  by  Villiers  de  I’lsle- 
Adam,  “Aiix  Reveurs,  aux  raillenrs”;  with  this  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Conrad’s  irony  never  passes  into  railing.  ITis  respect 
for  life  prevents  it.  For  him  man’s  failures  derive  not  so  much 
from  his  sins,  or,  as  Flaubert  would  have  it,  from  a  sort  of  con¬ 
genital  stupidity  w'hich  prompts  him  to  undertake  tasks  which  he 
is  unable  to  accomplish,  but  from  a  sort  of  fatality  inherent  in 
his  very  nature  and  from  the  universal  insensibility  of  all  crea- 
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tioD.  Before  that  insensibility  which  deprives  man  of  all  assist- 
joce  but  that  of  his  own  energy  (such  as  of  a  seaman  contending 
with  calms  or  tempests),  the  mind  of  Conrad  concentrates  on 
humanity  with  tenderness,  and  remaining  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  visible  creation  numbers  its  inexhaustible  wealth,  the 
multiplicity  of  its  varied  shades  which  he  tries  to  describe  without 
ever  losing  sight  of  the  vastness  of  the  world,  without  ever  losing 
sight  of  the  greatness  of  memories. 

“When  we  begin  to  meditate  on  the  meaning  of  our  own  past 
it  seems  to  fill  all  the  world  with  its  profundity  and  its  mag¬ 
nificence,”  he  says  half-ironically  in  his  Author’s  Note  to  The 
Shadow  Line ;  that  book  where  he  has  rendered  on  a  bigger  scale 
the  personal  emotions  of  his  first  command.  In  the  same  Note 
he  expresses  his  admiration  for  the  world  of  the  living,  his 
passionate  regard  for  reality  : — 

•'  The  world  of  the  livin"  contains  enough  marvels  and  mysteries  as  it 
ii;  marvels  and  mysteries  acting  upon  our  emotions  and  intelligence  in 
ways  so  inexplicable  that  it  would  almost  justify  the  conception  of  life  as 
in  enchanted  state.  No,  I  am  too  firm  in  my  consciousness  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  to  be  ever  fascinated  by  the  mere  supernatural,  which  (take  it  any 
f»y  you  like)  is  but  a  manufactured  article,  the  fabrication  of  minds  insen¬ 
sitive  to  the  intimate  delicacies  of  our  relations  to  the  dead  and  to  the 
living  in  their  countless  multitudes  :  a  desecration  of  our  tenderest  memories, 
an  outrage  on  our  dignity.” 

From  this  respect  for  the  world  of  the  living  arises  Joseph 
Conrad’s  conception  of  imagination  as  the  servant  of  truth,  in 
contrast  with  the  view  held  by  some,  of  imagination  as  an  escape 
from  the  grasp  of  real  life.  Conrad  uses  his  imagination  to  select 
and  combine  the  elements  of  truth,  to  give  to  reality  a  convincing 
aspect,  “to  make  unfamiliar  things  credible.”  There  is  nothing 
more  characteristic  of  this  principle  than  his  Author’s  Note  to 
The  Arrow  of  Gold,  w^here,  replying  to  the  critical  charge  of 
having  left  in  shadow  or  in  doubt  certain  facts  and  motives  which 
might  have  helped  tow’-ards  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  tale, 
he  protests  that  in  that  story,  derived  from  personal  experience, 
what  is  imperfect  in  matters  of  fact  is  only  what  he  did  not  know 
himself  then,  that  what  is  not  explained  there  is  only  what  he 
himself  did  not  understand ;  and  that  he  would  have  considered 
it  especially  dishonest  in  this  case  to  supplement  his  w^ant  of 
knowledge  by  the  exercise  of  his  inventive  faculty — since  his  aim 
was  to  render  a  young  man’s  vision  imperfect  and  full  of  sur¬ 
prises,  of  his  initiation  into  the  life  of  passion.  It  is  the  same 
confession  which  he  makes  also  in  the  Author’s  Note  to  the  Tales 
of  Unrest,  adding  : — 

"  The  sustained  invention  of  a  really  telling  lie  demands  a  talent  which 
I  do  not  poseesB.” 
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It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  not  talent  that  would  have  failed  Mr 
Joseph  Conrad  for  this.  It  needs  much  less  talent  to  invent 
than  to  understand  and  present  a  succession  of  facts.  The  truth 
is  that  all  assumption  of  insincerity  towards  facts  is  highly  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  nature  of  this  writer.  That  he  should  have  penned 
such  confidences  may  w'ell  surprise  the  minds  which  have  refused 
to  see  in  Joseph  Conrad  anything  but  a  romantic  novelist 
fascinated  by  the  sumptuous  colouring  of  the  East,  the  disturbing 
charm  of  sea  horizons,  or  the  magnificence  of  passions  flaming  in 
solitude.  They  forget  too  easily  that  Joseph  Conrad  is  also  the 
author  of  The  Secret  Agent,  of  Under  Western  Eyes,  of  Chance, 
of  The  Arrow  of  Gold,  of  the  Set  of  Six,  and  that  the  conditions 
of  his  life,  his  personal' experiences,  have  left  him  but  little  lati¬ 
tude  in  the  choice  of  the  subjects  for  his  books ;  imposing  on  him 
at  the  same  time  a  precise  and  faithful  rendering,  out  of  that 
clearness  of  mi-mory  characterising  the  recollections  of  a  writer 
for  whom  the  first  requisite  for  an  artist  is  that  of  being  able 
to  see. 

The  general  imperfection  of  human  nature  leads  it  so  easily 
to  alter  the  forms  of  reality  that  even  for  a  temperament  such  as 
Conrad  possesses,  the  care  for  sincerity  has  demanded  a  con¬ 
siderable  effort.  Nowhere  perhaps  such  scrupulous  effort  had  been 
imposed  on  him  so  irresistibly  as  while  writing  Under  Western 
Eyes,  a  novel  to  which,  I  think,  full  justice  has  not  been  rendered, 
and  which  has  provoked  so  many  comparisons  with  Dostoievsky, 
with  whose  character,  mind,  vision  and  style  Joseph  Conrad  has 
not  a  single  affinity,  but  all  possible  differences.  In  that  book, 
where  the  subject  is  Russia’s  mental  and  spiritual  aspect,  he  was 
handicapped  certainly  not  by  ignorance  of  the  matter,  but  be¬ 
cause  at  every  line  almost  he  had  to  repress  his  memories  of  the 
cruel  and  humiliating  episode  of  Russian  domination  trying  to 
strangle  the  spirit  of  independence  and  the  higher  culture  of  his 
race.  Thinking  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task  and  its  unquestion¬ 
able  success,  one  can  say  that,  if  Nostromo  is  without  doubt  the 
greatest  artistic  creation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  Under  Western 
Eyes  is  his  greatest  moral  achievement.  With  the  same  quiet 
and  absolute  frankness  of  which  the  Author’s  Note  to  A  Personal 
Record  (where  he  evokes  the  memory  of  his  people  with  touching 
fidelity)  remains  the  most  perfect  and  moving  example,  he  says, 
in  the  Note  to  Under  Western  Eyes  : — 


“  My  greatest  anxiety  was  in  being  able  to  strike  and  sustain  the  not* 
of  scrupulous  impartiality.  The  obligation  of  absolute  fairness  was  imposed 
on  me  historically  and  hereditarily  by  the  peculiar  experience  of  race  and 
family,  in  addition  to  my  primary  conviction  that  truth  alone  is  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  any  fiction  which  makes  the  least  claim  to  the  quality  of  art.  or 
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nay  hope  to  take  its  place  in  the  culture  of  men  and  women  of  its  time. 

I  bad  never  been  called  before  to  a  greater  effort  of  detachment :  detachment 
from  all  passions,  prejudices,  and  even  from  personal  memories.” 

The  sincerity  and  the  warmth  of  feeling  permeating  the  whole 
of  these  Author’s  Notes  give  them  the  intimate  character  of  Con¬ 
fessions,  invest  them  with  the  accent  of  a  heart  and  mind  laid 
open  not  for  the  delectation  of  mere  vanity  or  to  feed  the  empty 
curiosity  of  the  reading  public,  but  to  disclose  their  raison  d’etre, 
their  perplexities  and  their  convictions.  In  this  survey  by  Joseph 
Conrad  of  his  relations,  during  his  seaman’s  life  and  his  life  as 
an  author,  to  men  and  things,  to  his  own  books,  to  his  readers 
and  his  critics,  he  gives  naturally  the  most  profound  and  the  most 
affectionate  glance  to  his  relations  with  the  sea.  It  is  a  truth 
applicable  to  a  great  many  of  his  pages  that  which  he  proclaims 
in  the  new  Author’s  Note  preceding  the  original  Preface  to  The 
}Iigger  of  the  “  Narcissus  ”  : — 

"  These  pages  are  the  tribute  of  my  unalterable  and  profound  affection 
for  the  ships,  the  seamen,  the  winds  and  the  great  sea — the  moulders  of 
my  youth,  the  companions  of  the  best  years  of  my  life.” 

Of  this  affection,  this  love,  he  speaks  to  us  again  in  the  Author’s 
Note  preceding  that  admirable  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  in  which  he  has 
so  completely  and  so  fairly  reflected  his  own  heart :  and  that  Note 
is  not  only  a  renewed  confession  of  tenderness,  but  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  prose  this  tenderness  inspired  him  to  write.  And 
yet  I  don’t  know  if  of  all  that  Joseph  Conrad  has  said  of  the  sea 
and  of  his  association  with  it  the  most  moving  passage  is  not 
the  last  phrase  of  the  following  quotation  from  the  Author’s  Note 
to  the  Outcast  of  the  Islands,  which  is  the  second  book  he 
wrote : — 

"  The  only  doubt  I  suffered  from,  after  the  publication  of  Altnayer'a 
Folly,  was  whether  I  should  write  another  line  for  print.  These  days,  now 
grown  so  dim,  had  their  poignant  moments.  Neither  in  my  mind  nor  in 
my  heart  had  I  given  up  the  sea.  In  truth  I  was  clinging  to  it  desperately, 
ill  the  more  desperately  because,  against  my  will,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  there  was  something  changed  in  my  relation  to  it.” 

With  the  same  direct  sincerity  Joseph  Conrad  speaks  to  us  in 
these  notes,  confessing  to  the  sentiments  which  have  nourished 
the  substance  of  his  books  and  given  the  aspect  of  life,  in  a 
brotherly  solidarity  in  miseries  and  glories,  to  his  numerous  crea¬ 
tions.  In  this  respect  the  Author’s  Note  to  Nostromo  seems  even 
more  confidential  than  the  others,  since  he  reveals  to  us  there 
the  fact  that  he  had  modelled  the  figure  of  Antonia  Avellanos 
from  his  first  schoolboy  love,  and  tells  us  how  he  breathed  into 
Nostromo  himself  something  of  the  soul  belonging  to  his  unfor¬ 
gettable  and  precious  Dominic,  the  boy’s  initiator  into  the  life 
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of  the  sea  and  the  life  of  men  ;  the  same  Dominic  whom  we  have 
seen  in  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea  and  in  The  Arrow  of  Gold,  and 
whom  I  hope  we  may  see  again  in  some  future  book  of  Conrad’s 
Dominic,  in  whom  is  concentrated  the  sceptical  loyalty  of  a  sea¬ 
man  W'ho  sees  reality  without  fear,  is  surely  one  of  Joseph 
Conrad’s  familiars;  more,  perhaps,  than  Tom  Lingard  of  the 
trilogy  of  Malay  novels,  in  whom  the  author  wanted  to  incarnate 
the  enthusiastic  and  imaginative  youth,  that  ephemeral  youth  he 
had  evoked  early  and  late  in  his  writing  life  in  the  story  Youth 
and  in  The  Sheidow  Line,  which  vanishes  slowly  from  day  to  day, 
but  throws  upon  the  evening  of  life  the  memory  of  a  pure  dawn. 
And  even  on  that  other  familiar  of  Conrad,  the  Marlow  of  Heart 
of  Darkness  and  Chance,  who  partakes  so  much  of  the  nature  of 
his  creator,  I  seem  to  detect  the  dear  shade  of  Dominic  pro¬ 
jecting  itself  like  a  haunting  reality. 

This  haunting  preoccupation,  this  taste,  this  affection,  this 
careful  consideration  for  what  is  real,  are  visible  between  the 
lines  of  these  Author’s  Notes,  and  assume,  in  accordance  with 
the  subject  of  the  moment,  an  ardent  gravity  or  a  tenderness 
full  of  charm  often  tinged  with  irony,  as  in  the  episode  of  the 
worn-out  pen  in  the  Note  for  the  Tales  of  Unrest.  One  perceives 
in  them  a  mind  devoted  to  its  task  and  leaving  nothing  to  chance, 
a  man  who  has  treated  the  work  of  his  hands  and  of  his  long 
reveries  with  proper  respect,  and  who  after  more  than  twenty 
years  devoted  to  letters  may  bear  the  testimony  of  the  Author’s 
Note  to  Chance  in  the  following  passage  ; — 

‘‘  Every  subject  in  the  region  of  intellect  and  emotion  must  have  t 
morality  of  its  own  if  it  is  treated  sincerely;  and  even  the  most  artful  of 
writers  will  give  himself  (and  his  morality)  aw’ay  in  about  every  third 
sentence.  The  varied  shades  of  moral  significance  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  my  writings  are  very  numerous.  None  of  them,  however,  have 
provoked  a  hostile  manifestation.  It  may  have  happened  to  me  to  sin 
against  taste  now  and  then,  but,  consciously,  I  have  never  sinned  against 
the  basic  feelings  and  elementary  convictions  which  make  life  possible  to 
the  mass  of  mankind,  and,  by  establishing  a  standard  of  judgment,  set  its 
idealism  free  to  look  for  plainer  ways,  for  bett''r  words,  for  deeper  purposes." 

Those  who  can  thus  look  back  without  bitter  regrets  or  idle 
disillusions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seize  the  occasion  to  evoke  and 
give  a  generous  life  to  memories  full  of  sympathy  and  kindness, 
have  a  claim  on  our  particular  attention.  For  the  force  and  per¬ 
sistency  of  those  memories  take  the  shape  of  confidences  in  which 
w'e  may  find  against  our  hesitations  the  support  derived  from  the 
contact  of  an  energetic  nature,  of  a  penetrating  mind,  and  of  a 
compassionate  heart. 
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the  parting  of  the  WAYS:  RECONSTRUCTION 
OR  REVOLUTION?— (II.) 


Is  the  first  section  of  this  paper  some  attempt  was  made  to 
analyse  the  basic  causes  of  the  industrial  warfare  which  has  been 
waged,  with  such  paralysing  effects,  since  the  end  of  the  struggle 
for  our  national  existence.  During  the  brief  interval  since  its 
pnblication  there  have  been  moments  when,  after  approaching 
with  swift  strides  the  parting  of  the  ways,  we  seemed  definitely 
to  have  taken  the  wrong  turning.  The  sombre  shadows  of  strikes  ^ 
and  sabotage  at  home,  of  severer  sanctions  abroad,  still  beset 
onr  path.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  some  of  the 
sinister  influences  of  “direct  action.”  There  is  a  growing  ten-, 
liency  for  labour  to  claim  the  control  by  industrial  pressure  not 
merely  of  industrial  conditions,  but  of  public  policy.  Some 
time  since  a  train  in  France  was  “held  up”  because  among  the 
passengers  was  a  Deputy  wdiose  political  views  did  not  commend 
themselves  to  the  working  staff.  A  business  firm  in  Oxford 
Street  had  a  difference  of  opinion  with  the  young  w'omen  in  its 
employ;  and  the  carriers  of  a  great  railway  company  declined 
to  deliver  goods  consigned  to  the  firm.  The  Jolly  George  was 
held  up  in  the  London  Docks  because  its  cargo  included  muni¬ 
tions  supplied  under  contract  to  the  Polish  Government.  It 
would  be  supererogatory  to  refer  to  the  lamentable  extension  of 
this  amongst  other  forms  of  lawlessness  which  has  recently 
occurred  in  Ireland.  Tjjere  has  also  been  an  inclination  to  sup¬ 
press  the  free  expression  of  opinions  unfavourable  to  the  claims 
of  labour  or  the  methods  of  their  enforcement.  Newspapers 
have  been  warned  that  such  “copy”  w^ould  not  be  accepted  by 
their  compositors.  Editorial  control  is  apparently  to  be  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  im/primxituT  of  the 
father  of  the  chapel. 

Then  we  have  the  curious  class  of  “one-man  strikes,”  strikes 
produced  by  alleged  “victimisation”  and  “sympathetic  strikes,” 
where  the  subject  of  dispute  has  often  seemed  as  narrow  and 
trivial  as  the  consequences  have  been  widespread  and  serious. 

3  An  engine-driver  at  Newcastle  is  suspended  or  dismissed — one 
e  cannot  carry  in  memory  the  precise  disciplinary  measure  applied 
a  a  each  case — for  the  grave  offence  of  being  drunk  on  duty ;  his 
fellow-workers  strike  in  sympathy,  till  a  London  Magistrate  is 
sent  down  to  hold  an  inquiry  in  a  benevolent  spirit  and  reports 
that,  after  all,  it  was  not  quite  clearly  established  that  the  man 
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had  absorbed  more  liquor  than  he  could  carry.  A  signalman 
on  the  P.L.M.  is  refused  permission  to  absent  himself  from  duty 
in  order  to  attend  a  meeting  of  his  Union ;  he  leaves  his  box 
without  permission  and  is  suspended ;  a  general  strike  is  pro- 
claimed  on  all  the  railways  of  France,  and  enormous  loss  is  sus¬ 
tained  before  the  movement  collapses.  Once  more  on  the 
N.E.E.  some  trouble  about  the  status  of  a  foreman  occurs  in 
the  shops  at  Sunderland.  There  is  no  strike,  but  all  the  men 
employed  there  adopt  the  plan  of  “working  to  rule,”  in  other 
words,  of  drawing  pay  for  services  which  they  fail  to  render 
with  the  result  that  traffic  is  effectually  blocked  till  some  settle¬ 
ment  is  effected.  “Working  to  rule”  Is  a  sort  of  camouflaged  1 
“ca’  canny.”  How  those  who  refuse  to  support  such  combina-  • 
tions,  or  participate  in  such  dishonest  tactics,  are  persecuted  by 
their  fellow-workmen  is  shown  in  a  circumstantial  letter  on  the  • 
case  of  Mr.  Waygood,  a  Monmouthshire  miner,  published  over 
the  signature  of  the  writer  in  the  Times  of  September  21st  last. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  multiply  further  instances.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  working  the  railways  and  handling  traffic  are  naturally 
among  the  aspects  of  the  jaundiced  relations  of  capital  and  labour 
which  are  most  frequently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
by  the  resulting  inconvenience  to  traders  and  travellers.  Quite 
recently  we  were  threatened  with  a  suppression  of  service  on 
all  the  Tubes  and  trams  in  London,  and  a  withdrawal  of  labour 
from  the  generating  stations,  owing  to  a  dispute  about  the- 
appointment  of  a  foreman  in  a  shop  at  Sheffield. 

With  regard  to  the  railway  service,  the  Prime  Minister  has  more 
than  once  asserted  that  before  the  war  it  was  “disgracefully 
underpaid.”  'Others  have  repeated,  and  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  challenge  or  ‘qualify,  this  pronounce¬ 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  a  youth  getting  a  job  on 
the  railway  used  to  receive  at  first  a  very  modest  wage,  and 
many  men  of  long  service  in  responsible  positions  were  poorly 
remunerated,  the  conditions  of  railway  work  as  a  whole,  the 
collateral  advantages  often  enjoyed  in  r'^spect  of  free  garden  ground 
and  cottages  let  at  a  low  rent,  the  privilege  of  travelling  at 
reduced  fares,  the  emoluments  received  by  guards  and  porters 
from  the  public — which,  it  was  recently  held  by  the  courts,  had 
to  be  included  in  earnings  on  the  assessment  of  compensation 
for  disablement — and  the  participation  in  pension  funds  of  which 
at  least  half,  and  in  many  cases  a  larger  proportion,  was  provided 
by  the  companies — these  and  other  considerations  produced  keen 
competition  for  this  kind  of  work.  Railwaymen,  like  others,  did 
invaluable  service  during  the  war,  which  received  full  recogni¬ 
tion  in  repeated  augmentations  of  their  pay.  Such  increases,  as 
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well  as  the  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  coal,  attributable 
mainly  to  the  wages  obtained  by  the  miners,  could  possibly  have 
[)ecn  borne,  without  the  railways  ceasing  to  be  a  business  pro¬ 
position  and  having  to  fall  back  on  constantly  increasing  sub¬ 
sidies  from  the  State,  if  only  the  pre-war  standard  of  diligence 
in  earning  them  had  been  maintained.  Before  the  war  the  Hours 
of  duty  were  indeed  in  some  cases  very  long,  but  the  actual 
labour  involved  was  also  often  very  light  and  intermittent.  The 
demand  for  shorter  hours  necessarily  involved  the  employment 
of  an  increased  number  of  shifts  and  payment  for  services  which 
were  often  rendered  rather  in  theory  than  in  fact.  A  company, 
for  instance,  owns  horses,  which  have  to  be  fed  and  watered 
twice  a  day — on  Sundays  as  well  as  weekdays.  The  job  perhaps 
means  an  hour’s  work  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  evening ; 
bnt,  owing  to  the  interval  between  morning  and  evening  duty, 
it  counts  under  the  present  rules  as  two  shifts.  And  as  Sunday 
work  is  paid  for  at  double  rates  the  effect  is  that  for  two  hours’ 
work  the  men  thus  employed  draw  four  days’  pay.  If  wages, 
in  this  and  other  employments,  were  reckoned  not  by  the  week 
bnt  by  the  hour,  very  substantial  economies  could  probably  be 
effected.  Meanwhile,  on  the  railways,  at  the  docks  and  else¬ 
where,  higher  pay  seems  too  frequently  to  coincide  with  a 
debasing  of  the  moral  standard.  Men  of  good  position  in  the 
eervice  have  been  on  several  occasions  convicted  of  petty  thefts 
and  even  of  th*b  organisation  of  systematic  fraud.  The  pilfering 
of  goods  in  transit  has  increased  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
both  on  the  railways  and  at  the  docks ;  one  Scotch  railway,  we 
are  told,  has  had  to  pay  ^£100  a  week — or  was  it  £100  a  day? 
-as  compensation  for  thefts  of  one  commodity  alone ;  it  is 
probably  superfluous  to  add  that  the  commodity  was  whisky ! ' 

•Another  cause  of  labour  unrest,  which  perhaps  deserves  a  word 
of  mention,  may  be  described  as  the  comparative  method  of 
inquiry,  both  as  between  industry  and  industry,  and  as  between 
different  grades  and  occupations  in  the  same  industry.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  increases,  designed  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  living, 
has  naturally  been  on  the  whole  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
jnnior  or  less  skilled  worker  as  compared  with  that  of  those  of 
greater  experience-  and  capacity  in  the  same  service,  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  causing  dissatisfaction  among  the  latter. 
At  the  same  time,  if  one  class  of  workers  gets  an  increase,  those 
paid  at  the  same  rate  in  another  class  naturally  demand  that  their 

(1)  While  the  wapes  bill  of  the  North-Western  Railway  during  the  last  seven 
increased  from  six  to  twenty  millions,  and  local  taxation  from  £639,000  to 
fl, 248, 000— a  sum  nearly  equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  3%  on  the  Ordinary  Stock 
““the  oompensation  paid  for  damaged  and  missing  goods  increased  from  £190,000 
to  £378,000.  The  reports  of  other  Companies  tell  a  similar  tale. 
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wages  shall  be  put  on  a  similar  basis.  When  the  dockers,  who 
were  formerly  contented  with  achieving  the  “tanner,”  got  an 
award  of  a  florin  an  hour — largely  owing  to  the  casual  nature 
of  their  employment — the  railwaymen,  who  had  very  shortly 
before  had  their  claims  adjusted  by  a  substantial  increment 
immediately  insisted  on  receiving  a  daily  wage  not  less  than  the 
maximum  the  docker  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  could 
obtain.  The  difference  between  regular  and  precarious  work  wag 
wholly  ignored.  This,  it  was  explained,  was  no  “fodder” 
grievance  ;  it  w’as  a  question  of  dignity  as  between  man  and  man. 
As  the  result  of  all  these  exigencies  and  concessions,  the  railway 
system,  on  the  efficient  maintenance  and  development  of  which 
our  prosperity  depends,  has  been  reduced  to  reliance  on  sub¬ 
sidies  from  the  State ;  no  fresh  capital  can  be  raised ;  and  the 
rates  and  fares  have  already  been  increased  to  an  extent  which 
constitutes  a  serious  additional  burden  on  the  consumer  and 
passenger  and  a  substantial  handicap  on  our  export  trade. 

The  relations  which  have  prevailed  between  capital  and  labour 
during  the  period  since  the  Armistice  was  signed  have  rendered 
life  intolerable  to  those  who  fall  within  neither  category— to 
the  “new  poor,”  the  professional  and  middle  classes,  to  those  who 
depend  for  their  subsistence  on  pensions  or  the  laboriously 
accumulated  savings  of  a  lifetime,  frequently  invested  in  “gilt- 
edged  ”  securities,  such  as  Consols  and  railway  debentures,  some 
of  which  have  deprecijited  in  value  during  the  last  twenty  years 
by  something  like  50  per  cent.,  and  playfully  described  by  the 
Inland  Revenue  as  “unearned  income.”  Such  persons  have 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  to 
feed,  clothe  and  educate  their  families.  With  them  there  has 
been  no  question  of  the  right  to  “a  higher  standard  of  living": 
it  has  often  been  a  struggle  for  the  means  to  exist.  They  have 
been  prevented  from  taking  their  usual  holiday  by  the  discom¬ 
fort  and  expense  of  travelling  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
accommodation  at  a  reasonable  price  at  their  former  holiday 
resorts.  They  have  been  threatened,  now  by  the  railwaymen 
with  a  famine  of  food,  now  by  the  miners  with  a  famine  of  fuel; 
on  one  day  it  is  the  water  supply,  on  another  the  lighting  system, 
which  is  about  to  be  cut  off.  Peace  abroad  has  been  followed  by 
war  at  home,  of  which  they  have  been  the  passive  victims, 
standing  in  jeopardy  every  hour.  No  consideration  has  been 
shown  by  the  combatants  for  the  sufferings  their  disputes  en¬ 
tailed  on  those  unconcerned  in  such  controversies.  Such  suffer¬ 
ings  and  privations  have  indeed  not  merely  been  contemplated 
with  callous  indifference,  but  have  been  regarded  as  affording 
additional  leverage  for  securing  the  intervention  of  the  State  and 
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the  granting  of  concessions,  economically  nnjnstifiable,  and  only 
sowing  the  seeds  of  further  strife. 

At  a  time  when  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  other  belligerents, 
is  enfeebled  and  impoverished  by  its  military  efforts,  its  assets 
dissipated,  its  resources  and  energy  curtailed  by  expenditure 
nelding  no  economic  return,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  demand 
for  a  higher  standard  of  li\ing,  accompanied  by  a  marked  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  effort,  and  for  incessant  increases  of  wages,  based  on 
misleading  calculations  of  its  actual  cost,  on  the  part  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  community  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  manual 
labour,  can  be  fully  and  immediately  satisfied.  With  other 
people,  with  the  professional  classes  as  a  whole,  it  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  question  of  a  higher  standard ;  they  are  faced  with 
a  struggle  for  bare  existence.  While  the  Yorkshire  miner  is 
said,  in  the  palmy  periods  between  strikes,  to  have  been  the 
best  customer  for  prime  ham  at  7s.  a  ]x>und,  the  man  in  the 
black  coat  can  scarcely  afford  his  rasher  of  inferior  bacon. 
While  the  working  man  must  be  supplied  with  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  butter  as  before,  the  bourgeois  must  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  his  ration  of  margarine.  The  miner,  as  we  were  told 
bv  the  sympathetic  representative  of  a  Yorkshire  constituency, 
is  entitled  after  his  seven  hours’  shift  (from  bank  to  bank)  to 
recniit  exhausted  nature  with  his  bottle  of  champagne.  The 
doctor  who  attends  his  family,  or  the  teacher  who  instructs  them, 
finds  diluted  whisky,  at  12s.  fid.  a  bottle,  or  inferior  ale  at  9d. 
s  pint,  luxuries  beyond  his  means.  The  “  working  man  ”  enjoys 
free  education  for  his  children,  from  the  creche  to  the  college, 
with  so  many  auxiliary  benefits,  that  Mr.  Fisher  has  been 
described  by  one  of  his  supporters  in  Parliament  as  the  most 
expensive  member  of  the  Cabinet.  All  he — the  “working  man,” 
not  Mr.  Fisher — has  to  do  is  to  justify  his  description  as  a 
member  of  the  proletariat.  The  professional  man  goes  on  wearing 
old  boots  and  clothes,  and  still  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  main- 
tiin,  dress,  and  educate  hisf^children  on  the  most  modest  scale. 
The  “working  man”  requires  a  comfortable  home,  constructed, 
largely  owing  to  the  cost  of  labour,  at  a  capital  expense  for 
which  it  is  impossible  to  exact  an  economic  rent ;  he  expects 
special  facilities  for  transport,  by  train  or  tram,  at  unremunera- 
tive  rates ;  and  the  burden  of  all  such  concessions  has  to  be  met 
by  additional  taxation,  of  which  ho  too  often  refuses  or  evades 
the  payment  of  his  share.  Even  under  “Dora”  there  is  still 
some  freedom  of  speech,  at  all  events  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Audit  is  really  not  surprising  that,  things  being  as  they  are,  it 
Jf^ared  to  the  judicial  mind  of  Lord  Phillimore  that  “the 
principal  profiteer  is  now  the  working  man.” 
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For  this  melancholy  plight  of  our  social  organism,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  attribute  the  whole  responsibility  to  the  attitude 
of  the  “working  classes,”  unconscionable  as  it  has  too  often 
seemed.  So  inadequate,  indeed,  has  the  pretext  for  withholding 
labour  often  appeared  that  the  inference  of  ulterior  and  more 
sinister  objects,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  organisers  of  such 
movements,  has  been  almost  inevitable.  When  the  Kaiser,  after 
depicting  the  “yellow  peril”  in  lurid  colours,  struck  his  felon 
blow  at  European  civilisation,  he  expressed  the  hope  that,  even 
if  Germany  failed,  through  the  intervention  of  England,  to  secure 
her  object  of  world-supremacy,  the  loss  of  India  would  be  the 
penalty  for  our  interference  with  his  schemes.  Neither  was  it 
merely  in  order  to  sterilise  Bnssia  that  Lenin  and  his  crew  were 
dispatched  with  ample  funds  to  Moscow.  The  objects  of  the 
Third  International — whether  described  as  Marxism,  Communism 
or  Bolshevism — are  by  now  pretty  well  understood ;  and  the 
anarchical  propaganda  which  have  been  so  active  in  Ireland  and 
in  Asia,  have  been  far  from  idle  or  ineffective  in  Great  Britam. 
The  revolutionary  spirit  has  spread  from  Ireland  to  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow,  and  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  a  subversive 
tendency  seems  to  be  widely  diffused.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  mischievous  influence  in  many  centres  exercised  on  the  young 
by  “proletarian  Sunday  schools”  or  to  judge  the  effect  of  the 
delectable  doctrines  preached,  in  such  organs  of  opinion  as  the 
Workers*  Dreadnought  or  the  Red  Dawn,  by  persons  of  the  type 
of  Miss  Sylvia  Pankburst  or  Mr.  Tom  Anderson.  Lenin’s  hope 
of  stirring  up  “heavy  civil  w’ar”  in  England  was  based  on  a 
calculation  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  sufficient  to 
promote  a  revolution ;  in  the  French  Bevolution  the  percentage 
has  been  estimated  at  10.  It  is  perhaps  not  without  significance 
that,  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  clumsy  plot  to  assassinate  the 
Prime  Minister  by  poison  sent  through  the  post,  the  conspirators 
included  a  teacher  in  a  board  school,  assisted  by  the  technical 
knowledge  of  her  brother-in-law,  a  fliemist’s  assistant.  In  this 
atmosphere  threats  of  “direct  action,”  endorsed  by  responsible 
leaders  of  labour,  from  tbeir  place  in  Parliament,  acquire  in¬ 
creased  significance ;  and  tbe  pro-Roviet  movement  is  no  doubt 
both  widespread  and  influential.  While  this  spirit  is  abroad,  and 
these  agencies  are  at  work,  such  testimony  as  to  the  real 
characteristics  of  Bolshevism  as  has  been  elicited  from  some  of 
the  most  able  Socialists,  like  Mrs.  Snowden  and  Mr.  Bertrand 
Bussell,  has  been  of  special  value.  It  is  beginning  to  he  gener¬ 
ally  recognised  that  the  Bussian  system  is  an  oligarchy  of  the 
cruellest  type,  involving  oppression  far  worse  than  that  of  Trade 
Unions,  and  of  which,  if  introduced  here,  the  Trade  Unions 
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ttiemselves  would  be  among  the  first  victims.  Meanwhile,  amid 
these  internecine  conflicts  of  European  society,  now  enfeebled, 
impoverished  and  distraught,  there  are  ominous  signs  of  the 
junger  with  which  it  is  menaced  by  the  increasing  discipline 
and  organisation  of  the  teeming  millions  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It 
is  not  without  significance  that  the  Kussian  Eevolution  has  to 
a  great  extent  been  maintained  by  Chinese  bayonets.  One  of 
the  gravest  questions  of  the  future  is  whether  Russia  or  Japan 
Till  succeed  in  controlling  and  organising  the  vast  potentialities, 
in  a  new  phase  of  the  eternal  struggle  between  East  and  West, 
awaiting  development  in  the  Land  of  Sinim.  Quite  apart  from, 
and  more  urgent  than,  any  question  of  such  a  trial  of  strength, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  European  industry,  as  at  present 
organised,  can  successfully  compete  with  the  product  of  the 
longer  hours  of  toil,  and  the  more  frugal  scale  of  living,  of  the 
populations  of  the  East.  The  problem  which  has  long  con¬ 
fronted  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  British 
Columbia  and  California,  and  has  been  a  constant  obsession  to 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  and  the  South  African  Union,  may 
soon  become  acute  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

It  may  with  some  confidence  be  predicted  that  the  working 
dasses  of  Great  Britain,  w’ere  their  eyes  once  opened  by  intelli¬ 
gent  propaganda  to  the  real  issues  at  stake,  are  little  disposed 
to  be  used  as  the  cat’s-paw  of  revolution.  They  have  obtained 
full  political  power,  which  they  are  determined  to  exercise,  and 
a  position  of  exceptional  privilege,  which  they  intend  to  maintain. 
Largely  through  the  able  efforts  of  the  Savings  Association,  a 
rery  large  proportion  of  them  are  now  investors  in  British  funds 
and  are  beginning  to  understand  the  vital  importance  of  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  credit.  If  some  reasonable  scheme 
of  co-operation  between  accumulated  capital,  technical  skill  and 
physical  energy — all  equally  indispensable  factors  in  the  process 
of  reconstruction — could  be  devised,  there  is  no  need  to  despair 
of  what  the  future  may  have  in  store.  Let  it  once  be  recognised 
that  our  capacity  to  feed  our  people — not  to  say  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  standard  of  comfort — depends  entirely  on  our  credit, 
and  that  our  credit,  in  the  present  changed  circumstances,  can 
only  be  maintained  by  energy  in  production  and  economy  in 
consumption,  and  the  battle  of  reconstruction  Vill  be  so  well 
begun  as  to  be  half  won. 

Many  of  the  hopes  which,  after  four  years  of  fighting  for  our 
lives,  seemed,  w'hen  the  Armistice  was  signed,  to  brighten  the 
horizon,  have  since  then  been  eclipsed  and  dissipated  by  two 
years  of  industrial  strife.  The  answer  to  the  question  whether 
Ihe  consequences  are  irreparable  depends  on  an  accurate  diagnosis 
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of  the  basic  causes.  If  we  may  assume  that  the  revolutionary 
movement — of  which,  here  as  elsewhere,  now  as  in  the  past  the 
leaders  would  be  the  first  victims — has  struck  no  firm  root  in 
British  soil,  our  principal  object  should  be,  on  the  one  hand  to 
dispel  certain  widespread  and  mischievous  economic' fallacies— 
such  as  the  theory  that  the  less  work  each  man  does  the  more 
work  there  will  be  for  others  to  do,  or  the  belief  that,  with 
diminished  production,  we  can  indulge  in  increased  consumption, 
or  the  delusion  that  the  higher  cost  of  living  can  be  compensated 
by  increases  in  nominal  wages — on  the  other  to  remedy  such  real 
grievances  as  undoubtedly  exist.  It  should  in  all  candour  be 
admitted  that  labour  in  the  past  in  many  cases  has  not  partici¬ 
pated  in  due  proportion  in  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
rewards  of  industry.  Great  profits  have  been  made  in  mwv 
branches  of  trade,  and  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase 
in  the  remuneration  of  those  without  whose  toil  they  could  not 
have  been  secured.  The  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  living 
is  a  fair  and  reasonable  one  if  only  it  is  admitted  that  it  cannot 
be  attained  or  maintained  without  being  earned.  In’present 
circumstances  the  curtailment  of  extravagant  expenditure,  while 
obviously  essential,  can  scarcely  be  expected  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  citizen  until  the  Government  sets  a  better  example 
and  ceases  by  its  prodigality  to  threaten  the  confiscation  of  what¬ 
ever  may  be  saved  by  thrift.  With  regard  to  methods  of  working, 
it  is  clearly  desirable  that  remuneration  should  bear  some  relation 
to  production.  In  the  past,  unfortunately,  when  the  system  of 
piece-w’ork  has  been  given  a  trial,  it  has  too  often  happened  that 
those  who  put  forth  their  best  efforts  have,  on  one  pretext  or 
another,  been  stinted  of  the  consequential  benefits  they  were 
entitled  to  expect.  At  the  present  time  great  difficulties  result 
from  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage.  Some 
method  should  certainly  be  devised  by  which  those  w'ho,  through 
advancing  years  or  impaired  health — the  result  in  many  cases  of 
fighting  the  battles  of  their  country — cannot  attain  the  maximum 
of  efl&ciency,  should  not  be  precluded  from  earning  what  they 
can.  The  nation  at  present  simply  cannot  afford  to  maintain  in] 
idleness  those  who  still  possess  some  measure  of  productive  | 
energy,  though  it  may  properly  be  required  to  contribute  tothej 
support  of  those  w'hose  earning  power  is  impaired.  A  fair  day’s, 
wage  for  a  fair  day’s  work,  with  due  recognition  of  special  cfEort 
or  superior  skill,  should  be  the  guiding  principle  in  such  matters. 
“Spend  all  you  earn  and  we’ll  pension  you  off  at  fifty”  was  the 
advice  at  a  recent  election  of  a  “labour”  candidate;  but  th 
common  sense  of  most  may  be  trusted  to  see  through  tue 
imposture  of  such  pretensions. 
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Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  labour  has  a  fair  claim  not  only 
to  improved  conditions,  but  to  a  certain  share  in  executive  con¬ 
trol  and  full  information  as  to  the  financial  position,  the  prospects 
and  programme,  of  the  business  in  which  it  is  engaged.  The 
capitalist  must  frankly  recognise  that  he  is  living  in  a  new  world 
and  confronted  with  problems  requiring  treatment  in  a  new 
spirit.  The  best  type  of  workman  will  no  longer  rest  satisfied, 
even  if  liberally  paid,  with  the  position  of  a  mere  machine,  con¬ 
tributing  by  monotonous  toil  to  the  enrichment  of  others.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  a  firm  of  electrical  engineers,  invited 
to  tender  for  the  supply  of  plant  to  a  colliery  in  India  or  a 
municipality  in  Ehodesia.  The  job  is  a  big  one,  requiring  con¬ 
siderable  outlay;  and  time  is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract.  The 
profit  derived  would  be  substantial,  if  the  firm’s  bankers  were 
satisfied  that  an  advance  could  safely  be  made  at  a  moderate 
discount,  if  labour-saving  appliances  could  be  employed  and  the 
jpjH-ehension  of  labour  troubles  disj)elled.  On  these  conditions 
alone  the  contract,  affording  useful  employment  to  many  workers, 
could  be  secured ;  otherwise  it  would  probably  be  placed  in 
Germany  or  Belgium.  Were  labour  represented  on  the  Boards  of 
such  concerns,  and  if  the  workers  could  be  induced  to  place  full 
confidence  in  their  delegates,  the  prospects  of  our  industrial  future 
would  be  vastly  improved.  Nothing  causes  more  prejudice  than 
the  suspicion,  often  plausibly  based  on  imperfect  data,  that  the 
toil  of  the  manual  worker  is  being  unfairly  exploited.  After 
surviving  Armageddon — a  name  which  it  seems  some  of  Lord 
Allenby’s  battalions  may  now  claim  to  inscribe  on  their  colours — 
we  have  often  seemed  to  be  approaching  the  region  whither 
Dante’s  steps  were  led  by  Vergil.  It  would  indeed  be  well  for 
08  to  follow  the  exhortation  of  the  master  : — 
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Qui  si  convien  lascitire  ogni  sospetto  : 

Ognl  vilttt  convien  che  qui  sia  morta. 

When  the  worker  is  represented  by  competent  and  trusted  dele¬ 
gates  on  every  board  of  management  he  will  be  better  able  to 
perceive  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  economically  practicable  in 
his  aims.  He  will  recognise — as  the  Italian  Socialists  in  their 
recent  raids  on  industrial  property  have  already  discovered — that 
in  the  industrial  organism  capital  and  technical  skill  are  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  labour  as  in  the  physical  organism  the  stomach  is 
indispensable  to  the  other  members.  It  should  not  be  impossible 
in  such  conditions  for  the  management  of  each  industrial  concern 
to  devise  some  plan,  with  the  approval  of  all  parties,  by  which  the 
net  profits  should  be  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  reasonable 
remuneration  of  all  classes  of  workers,  and  in  the  second  to  a 
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fair  return  on  the  capital  employed.  After  such  charges  have 
been  met  the  management  would  decide  what  was  a  proper  alloca¬ 
tion  to  reserve,  and  the  balance  finally  available  should  be  equit¬ 
ably  apportioned  between  labour  and  capital.  In  one  word,  in 
co-operation  and  profit-sharing,  in  one  form  or  another,  seems 
to  lie  the  best  hope  for  the  country’s  industrial  future.  Let 
labour  once  be  satisfied  that  the  work  of  reconstruction  will 
afford  ample  employment,  at  fair  remuneration,  with  an  equit¬ 
able  participation  in  special  profits,  provided  only  credit  is 
maintained  and  confidence  restored,  and  the  future  of  British 
industry  may  be  regarded  as  assured.  There  will  rarely  arise 
any  bona  fide  dispute  incapable  of  solution  by  Whitley  Councils 
or  of  equitable  adjustment  by  Industrial  Courts.  The  crude 
method  of  withholding  labour,  the  slogan  of  “down  tools,”  will 
in  time  to  come  be  regarded  as  a  curious  relic  of  the  absence 
of  intelligentsia  and  the  resulting  barbarism  by  which  the  world’s 
recovery  was  delayed  and  the  future  of  civilisation  itself 
imperilled. 

What  is,  perhaps,  above  all  things  needful  is  a  new  spirit- 
better  temper  on  both  sides,  less  mutual  distrust  and  more  respect 
for  legality  than  now  prevails.  If  men  and  women  would  some¬ 
times  think  a  little  less  of  what  they  can  get  for  themselves,  and 
a  little  more  of  what  they  can  do  for  their  country — if  they  would 
remember  that  the  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than 
raiment — the  outlook  w’ould  indeed  be  a  brighter  one.  The  old 
standards,  and  the  old  sanctions,  of  character  and  conduct  have 
unhappily  to  a  great  extent  ceased  to  operate.  Can  we  not  make 
a  sustained  effort  to  some  extent  to  replace  them  by  inculcating 
the  'principles  of  an  enlightened  civism  ?  This  has  long  seemed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  education  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  one  unfortunately  which  is  far  too 
much  neglected.  For  its  development  we  must  perhaps  look 
to  a  new  type  of  public  teachers — scarcely  to  the  class  of  men 
and  women,  in  the  service  of  the  London  County  Council,  who, 
when  recently  invited  to  hear  an  address  from  the  Minister  of 
Education  on  matters  affecting  their  position,  showed  their  calibre 
as  instructors  of  youth  by  howling  down  the  Chairman,  who  wae  j 
also  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee,  and  preventing  the| 
Minister  from  making  his  speech.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  in  j 
the  circumstances  that  Mr.  Fisher  should  inform  us  that  “we 
require  a  new  class  of.  teacher  for  our  continuation  schools”; 
while  Bishop  Welldon  justly  observes  that  “no  improvements  in 
buildings  or  appliances  wall  make  amends  for  a  decline  in  the 
culture  and  character  of  the  teachers.” 

Our  social  organism,  and  indeed  ths  whole  future  of  civilised 
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mankind,  is  at  present  in  jeopardy  from  two  deadly  perils.  The 
combination  of  military  ambition  with  chemical '  science  and 
bacteriological  research  will  probably  make  the  next  war,  if  and 
when  it  comes,  literally  a  war  of  extermination.  Should  such 
a  cataclysm  be  averted,  the  menace  of  industrial  strife  to  the 
complex,  on  which  a  nation  such  as  ours  depends  for  its  very 
existence,  still  remains  acute.  The  best  hope  of  averting  the 
former  danger  lies  in  a  general  recognition  of  the  authority  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  “Fiance,”  said  her  late  Prime  Minister 
in  his  declaration  of  Ministerial  policy,  “  will  make  the  League 
of  Nations  a  powerful  living  organisation  to  close  the  era  of  great 
!  wars.”  Let  us  hope  that  in  this  aspiration  M.  Briand  will  con¬ 
cur  with  M.  Leygues,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  see  eye  to  eye  with 
both.  That  the  Supreme  Council  will  in  future  place  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of  its  authority  in  its  appropriate 
sphere  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  other 
essential  condition,  in  the  cause  of  international  peace  and 
justice,  is  to  secure  the  co-operation,  in  some  shape  or  other,  what¬ 
ever  precise  method  may  be  adopted  or  formula  devised,  both  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  With  regard  to  the  domestic 
question,  enough,  perhaps  rather  more  than  enough,  has  already 
been  said.  From  all  besetting  perils  we  may  yet  hope  to  find 
salvation,  to  escape  revolution  and  accelerate  reconstruction,  to 
seek  peace  and  ensue  it,  by  the  methods  adumbrated  in  the 
{Breeding  pages.^ 

Perceval  Laurence. 

(1)  Correction. — In  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  in  the  footnote  on  p.  657, 
/or£l  257,916,000  on  February  28,  read  £1,275,330,000  on  March  31.  On  p.  661, 
line  9,  for  last  year  read  in  1919. 
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Since  the  opening  of  the  present  Session  so  many  Ministerial 
changes  have  occurred  at  Westminster  that  one  may  almost 
describe  them  as  an  Administrative  rebirth.  But  the  greatest 
change  of  all  is  that  a  new  Speaker  occupies,  or  is  about  to 
occupy,  the  Chair.^  Mr.  Lowther’s  resignation  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  for  sixteen  years  gladly  “lived 
in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye  ”  and  under  his  sway.  For  sway 
it  has  been.  Speakers,  it  is  true,  always  delight  to  style  them- 
selves  “servants  of  the  House.”  But  they  are  only  “servants" 
in  the  same  way  that  Popes  are  “  servants  ”  or  that  old-fashioned 
autocrats  signed  themselves  the  “humble  and  obedient  servants" 
of  persons  wdio  trembled  at  their  nod.  When  the  House  of 
Commons  elects  a  Speaker  it  elects  a  master.  When  it  fails  to 
elect  a  master,  its  discipline  will  go  to  pieces  in  a  month.  Mr. 
Lowther’s  great  achievement  is  that  he  has  preserved  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  through  an  exceptionally 
trying  period.  The  best  that  one  can  wish  his  successor  is  that 
he  may  do  the  same. 

There  was  a  time  when  failure  seemed  possible.  The  Parlia¬ 
mentary  system  nearly  broke  dowm  during  the  four  years  which 
preceded  the  war.  While  the  Parliament  Bill  was  being  driven 
through,  and  again  when  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  in  Committee, 
the  House  of  Commons  on  several  occasions  got  thoroughly  out 
of  hand.  Many  will  remember  the  painful  scene  when*  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  was  totally  unable  to  get  a  hearing, 
and  the  Speaker  turned  on  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  with  most  un¬ 
usual  asperity  of  tone  and  language  rebuked  him  for  not  keeping 
his  followers  under  better  control.  This  was  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  episode  during  the  Speaker’s  long  rule — far  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  because  obviously  pre-arranged,  than  any  angry  violence 
arising  out  of  the  heat  of  debate — and  the  great  Parliamentary 
traditions  of  Westminster  would  not  be  proof  against  its  disin¬ 
tegrating  influence  were  it  to  be  repeated  often.  Occasionally  a 
member  defied  the  Speaker  with  the  set  intention  of  creating  a 
scene  and  getting  himself  suspended.  But  he  always  knew  before¬ 
hand  what  his  certain  fate  would  be,  and  he  got  little  sympathy 
from  the  rest  of  the  House,  and  no  support  even  from  his  friends. 

(1)  Mr.  Lowther  was  to  have  resigned  the  Speakership  on  April  12,  but  at  the 
Prime  Minister’s  request  consented  to  remain  in  the  Chair  until  matters  should 
be  more  settled.  I  have  assumed,  however,  his  resignation  and  Mr.  WTiitleys 
election  to  succeed  him  as  political  certainties. 
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Assuredly,  Mr.  Lowther  can  have  had  few  superiors  or  equals 
in  the  Chair.  He  had  a  presence  and  he  looked  the  part.  Clad 
in  wig  and  gown,  standing  at  full  height  and  armed  with  the 
splendid  dignity  of  his  great  ofi&ce,  he  was  a  personage  who  in¬ 
spired  respect  and  awe.  On  formal  and  ceremonial  occasions  he 
Iwre  the  honours  of  the  First  Commoner  in  the  land  with  a 
natural  and  effortless  grace.  An  urbane  man  of  the  world,  a 
sportsman  with  a  deep  love  of  country  pursuits,  a  cricketer  who 
only  last  year  put  on  flannels  and  captained  his  village  eleven, 
Mr.  Lowther  was  teres  atque  rotundus,  a  man  of  affairs,  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  the  typical  “English  gentleman.”  He  venerated 
the  institution  over  which  he  presided,  and  he  handled  most 
dexterously  the  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  of  which  the  House 
is  now  composed.  The  personnel  of  Parliament  has  changed 
extraordinarily  since  Mr.  Lowther  entered  it,  yet  he  contrived 
by  his  scrupulous  fairness  to  win  and  retain  the  respect  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  all  parties  and  of  all  the  varied  types  of  politicians  in 
whom  the  British  electors  repose  their  temporary  trust.  He  has 
ruled  with  a  light  hand,  marvellously  helped  by  a  neat  turn  of 
humour  which  is  the  best  of  all  weapons  for  disarming  an  incon¬ 
venient  questioner.  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
j  necessarily  guided  much  by  precedent,  but  are  always  entitled  to 
1  declare  themselves  above  precedent,  and  nothing  was  more 
delightful  to  watch  than  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Lowther  would 
slip  out  of  the  entangling  coils  of  some  ingenious  precedent-raiser 
like  Sir  Frederick  Banbury,  quoting  the  strict  letter  of  a 
previous  ruling.  If  the  Speaker  did  not  wish  to  be  caught,  the 
Speaker  was  never  caught.  Solvuntur  risu  tahulcc.  He  had 
called  the  next  man  before  the  laugh  had  died  away. 

His  patience  was  infinite,  for  he  always  seemed  to  be  listening 
courteously  to  the  debate  and  ready  on  the  instant  to  intervene, 
if  required.  Not  for  him  the  blessed  boon  of  the  “silencer,”  which 
Herbert  Spencer  used  to  carry  in  his  pocket  so  that  he  might 
at  any  moment  slide  it  over  his  ears  and  shut  out  the  drone  of 
a  boring  conversation.  A  Speaker  must  endure  to  be  shouted  at 
and  preached  to,  to  be  assailed  with  false  logic  and  bombarded 
with  showers  of  statistics.  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Lowther  suffered 
fools  gladly,  but  at  any  rate  he  suffered  them,  and  it  was  but 
rarely  that  his  patience  was  taxed  beyond  his  strength  to  bear. 
Some  members,  it  is  tme,  found  it  uncommonly  difficult  to  catch 
bis  eye,  but  those  who  were  antipathetic  to  the  Speaker  w’ere 
usually  no  less  antipathetic  to  the  rest  of  the  House.  Yet  it  was 
not  because  a  man’s  views  were  unpopular  that  the  Speaker’s  eye 
seemed  to  look  straight  through  him  without  recognition,  but 
because  he  had  broken  the  laws  and  traditions  of  the  Westminster 
.  F  F  2 
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herd.  The  mere  crank  would  get  his  turn,  if  he  had  patience 
but  he  might  have  to  wait  long  for  it,  for  cranks  are  interminably 
loquaciouj,  and  Mr.  Lowther  discouraged  loquacity,  so  far  as  he 
was  able.  But  always  he  set  before  himself  the  high  duty  of 
maintaining  the  noble  tradition  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
home  of  free  speecih.  The  defence  of  its  ancient  liberties  gave  him 
no  anxiety,  because  there  was  no  outside  enemy  to  assail  them 
and  the  enemy  within,  viz.,  the  continually  encroaching  Execu¬ 
tive,  always  had  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  or  it 
ceased  to  be  the  Executive. 

The  war  in  1914  saved  the  House  of  Commous  from  itself,  just 
as  the  processes  of  degeneration  were  gathering  pace.  While  it 
lasted  the  Speaker’s  task  was  easy.  Partisanship  died  down. 
Obstruction  ceased.  The  pacifists  were  such  a  miserable  remnant, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  House  was  so  firmly  set  against  them,  that 
their  spasmodic  outbursts  gave  no  trouble  to  the  Chair.  After 
the  Armistice  a  new  era  began,  and  the  boycotting  of  Parliament 
by  the  Sinn  Fein  members  removed  what  would  certainly  have 
been  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  might  have  smashed  the  House. 
The  Coalition  majority  w'as  so  vast,  and  the  combined  Labour  and 
Liberal  Opposition  so  unformidable,  that  the  Government’s  heavy 
programme  of  reconstructive  legislation  was  carried  through  with 
little  Parliamentary  friction  during  the  first  two  years.  But  there 
are  rocks  close  ahead,  and  if  at  the  next  General  Election,  when¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  the  Labour  Party  comes  back  a  hundred  and 
fifty  strong,  as  it  probably  will,  the  new  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commous  is  certain  to  have  an  anxious  time.  Mr.  Whitley  had 
claims  which  could  not  be  passed  over,  and,  like  Mr.  Ijowther 
before  him,  he  had  proved  his  mettle  as  Chairman  of  Committees. 
Yet  temperamentally  he  is  his  complete  contrary.  He  is  thin¬ 
lipped,  icy  cold  to  look  at,  and  reserved;  he  is  little  given  to 
humour,  and  he  is  neither  sportsman  nor  man  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Whitley  has  found  his  recreation  in  social  work ;  there  is  not  a 
little  of  the  stern  Puritan  in  his  aspect  and  in  his  tastes.  The 
Halifax  mill-owner  and  the  creator  of  the  Whitley  Councils  is 
a  man  of  different  mould  and  temper  from  the  country  squire 
whose  forbears  have  been  landowners  in  the  North  of  England 
for  generations.  Mr.  Whitley  will  hardly  gain  the  affection  of 
the  House  as  Mr.  Ijowther  has  gained  it,  but  he  will  preside  over 
its  deliberations  with  scrupulous  fairness,  and  with  the  finuncM 
of  one  who  is  guided  by  a  stern  sense  of  duty  acquired  in  the 
narrow  path. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  third  year  of  a  new  Parliament  is 

always  the  year  of  danger.  For  by  that  time  the  fervour  of  the 
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Government’s  supporters  has  had  time  to  cool,  and  many  are  sure 
to  have  been  grievously  disappointed  in  their  darling  hopes. 
Ministers  have  made  mistakes  which  are  remembered  while  their 
good  deeds  are  forgotten.  The  Opposition  have  begun  to  pluck 
np  hope  that  the  pendulum  is  already  swinging  their  way  and  that 
the  electors  are  looking  to  them  to  save  the  country.  The  third 
year  has  come  for  this  Parliament,  and  even  before  the  Session 
opened  its  difficulties  looked  formidable  enough.  Reparations, 
the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  the  appalling  state  of  the 
exchanges,  and  at  home  Unemployment,  Decontrol  of  the  Mines, 
Finance,  Ireland,  the  Key  Industries  Bill  and  Licensing — here 
was  nothing  but  thorns  to  gather,  at  the  price  of  scratches  and 
torn  flesh.  And,  for  a  rarebit  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  Second 
Chamber  Reform,  if  there  was  time. 

A  graver  blow,  however,  has  befallen  Ministers  than  any 
which  could  have  been  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  ill-assorted 
collection  of  Right  Honourables  who  confront  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  has  been  struck  not  by  their  enemies,  but  by 
Fate.  The  peremptory  decree  of  the  doctors  warning  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  to  drop  all  work  at  once  on  pain  of  irremediable  physical 
disaster  was  a  stroke  totally  unexpected,  and  for  the  moment  it 
produced  consternation.  The  Coalition  machine  was  brought  up 
sharp.  The  damaged  part  had  to  he  removed  at  once,  and  a 
major  repair  carried  out  upon  the  spot.  The  machine  again  goes 
forward,  hut  it  is  not  quite  the  same  as  before. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  cbosen  by  the  Unionists  ten  years  ago 
because  he  was  an  out-and-out  party  man.  Mr.  Balfour  had  dis¬ 
gruntled  the  party.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  raised  the  issue  of 
Tariff  Reform,  he  vainly  weather-cocked  from  Ye'a  to  Nay  and 
Nay  to  Tea  in  the  frantic  hope  of  keeping  his  followers  together. 
Mr.  Balfour  had  failed  in  office  and  he  failed  out  of  it.  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  was  chosen  with  explicit  instructions  to  fight  the 
arrogant  Radical  Government  and  their  Nationalist  and  Labour 
allies,  and  play  the  party  game  to  the  last  desperate  extremity 
of  which  it  was  possible.  Mr.  Bonar  Tjaw  obeyed.  There  were 
no  “blurred  edges,”  such  as  Mr.  Asquith  now  objects  to,  on  the 
political  weapons  employed  from  1911  to  1914,  and  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  used  them  without  stint.  But  they  only  inspired  him  with 
a  loathing  of  extreme  partisanship  when  the  war  came  and  opened 
his  eyes.  The  war  left  deeper  marks  upon  him  than  upon  most 
of  his  associates.  Had  he  been  an  ambitions  man,  he  might  have 
been  Prime  Minister  when  the  Asquith  Administration  fell.  But 
knowing  Mr.  Tiloyd  George  to  be  the  better  man  for  the  post, 
and  counting  the  loss  of  his  own  advancement  nothing  compared 
with  victory,  he  refused  to  enter  into  competition,  and  became 
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instead  his  most  loyal  partner  and  colleague.  Not  many 
men  at  Westminster  would  have  been  capable  of  this  "great 
refusal." 

Some  Unionists  have  blamed  him  for  a  lack  of  self-confidence 
Ambition,  they  say,  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  So  it 
should.  But  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  not  ambitious  in  this  sense 
He  was  only  ambitious  to  serve  in  the  capacity  where  he  knew 
that  he  could  be  most  useful,  and  those  who  watched  his  Leader¬ 
ship  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
war  know  with  what  skill  and  patience  he  met  and  repelled  the 
continuous  intrigues  of  the  Pacifists  and  the  War-Weary,  refusing 
to  look  at  any  suggestion  of  peace  which  was  not  based  on  victorv. 
None  w'orked  harder.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  War  Cabinet  and  as  Leader  of  the  House  he  bore  a  triple 
burden  as  heavy  perhaps  as  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself, 
and  found  in  incessant  work  the  best  anodyne  for  grievous  personal 
loss.  Coalition  was  not  irksome  to  a  man  of  his  temper,  and  he 
held  that  the  work  which  lay  before  the  country  after  the  war 
could  only  be  done — and  can  still  only  be  done — by  a  Coalition 
of  parties.  That  it  has  not  been  done  better  is  a  national 
calamity,  but  reproach  of  the  Government  in  this  respect  does  not 
come  with  grace  from  the  mouths  of  Liberals,  who  have  attacked 
the  Coalition  all  the  time  in  a  jealous,  mean  and  spiteful  mood, 
nursing  their  stale  hatreds  and  personal  jealousies. 

There  has  been  much  childish  talk  in  interested  quarters 
about  the  Coalition  going  to  pieces.  The  Coalition  will  not  go 
to  pieces,  unless  the  Coalitionists  cut  their  owm  throats  and  are 
ready  to  let  in  a  Labour  Government.  If  a  few  Coalition  Liberals 
break  away  because  they  are  still  hag-ridden  by  their  old  Free 
Trade  pedantries,  their  loss  will  not  affect  the  general  company. 
The  country  has  suffered  too  much  from  economic  pedants.  Any 
economic  policy  upon  which  the  two  wings  of  the  Coalition  can 
agree  is  probably  the  most  reasonable  policy  that  could  be  framed. 
And  there  is  nothing  else  on  which  they  need  quarrel  or  fall  out. 
There  is  not  the  remotest  danger  of  Beaction  or  Toryism ;  the 
only  danger  which  is  real  and  imminent  and  menacing  is  the 
danger  from  the  wild  men  of  the  other  extreme,  when  they  drag 
the  moderate  Labour  leaders  at  their  heels.  So  long  as  the  mon¬ 
strous  Triple  Alliance  remains  in  being,  it  is  madness  for  the 
Coalition  to  talk  of  dissolving  partnership ;  the  two  wings  are  as 
necessary  to  one  another  as  were  a  generation  ago  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  Liberal  Unionists.  Time  will  bring  them  still  closer 
together. 

***** 

One  would  like  to  know  what  Lord  Robert  Cecil’s  private 
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cogitations  were  when  he  heard  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  retirement. 

He  might  have  been  a  serious  candidate  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Unionists  in  the  Commons  had  he  stuck  to  the  Coalition,  and 
bad  he  rid  himself  of  some  of  his  more  aggressive  angularities.  He 
had  lived  down  before  the  war  the  mistrust  which  he  had  excited 
in  the  larger  section  of  his  party  because  of  his  Free  Trade  views. 

The  Conservatives  would  have  tmsted  him  because  of  his  lineage 
and  because  of  his  strong  views  on  Church  and  State.  Never  a 
high  and  dry  Tory,  he  could  have  brought  round  the  Unionist 
Right  to  the  acceptance  of  a  social  programme  which  would  have 
satisfied  the  Conservative  working  men  in  their  clubs  in  the  North 
of  England.  But  his  angularities  of  late  have  become  more  and 
more  pronounced,  and  he  seems  to  have  transferred  his  old  per- 
fervid  zeal  for  Anglicanism  and  Woman’s  Suffrage  to  the  cause 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  which  he  is  the  prophet  and  apostle. 

He  came  back  from  Geneva  more  of  a  preacher  than  ever.  He 
is  distressed  by  the  idea  of  Nationalism ;  nothing  but  inter¬ 
nationalism  will  serve.  He  would  expunge  all  warlike  metaphors 
from  common  speech.  And  yet  this  new  Isaiah  calling  people 
to  righteousness  remains  a  very  astute  and  ambitious  politician. 

The  blend  is  curious  and  its  sincerity  not  very  convincing.  A 
disinterested  prophet  is  one  thing;  an  ambitious  politician,  bent 
on  getting  to  the  top,  is  another.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  idealist  who  keeps  one  eye  fixed  on  the  main  chance 
and  the  other  on  the  skies.  All  last  Session  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
sat  behind  the  Government  and  keenly  watched  every  chance  of 
stabbing  them  in  the  back.  Whenever  there  was  a  crisis  he  was 
there,  poniard  in  hand,  the  candid  friend,  on  the  look-out  for  a 
likely  chink  in  the  armour.  But  when  candid  friends  enjoy  their 
candour,  friendship  soon  wears  thin ;  and  so  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
crossed  the  floor  at  the  beginning  of  this  Session,  taking  his 
brother  with  him,  and  these  two  thin,  spectral  figures  have  now 
entirely  forsworn  any  connection  with  the  Coalition. 

It  is  conscience  which  has  done  this  thing.  Apparently  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  has  come  to  entertain  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
shuddering  horror  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  lack  of  high  moral 
principle  that  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  entertain  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s. 

Mr.  Gladstone  could  not,  and  would  not,  appreciate  his  rival’s 
wit  because  he  deemed  it  devilish  ;  his  flippancy  seemed  an  im¬ 
piety;  his  cleverness  a  sort  of  low  cunning.  But  Disraeli  was 
not  put  out  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  lack  of  appreciation,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  also  is  not  unduly  disturbed  by 
Ihe  consciousness  that  he  abides  under  the  constant  moral  reproba¬ 
tion  of  the  member  for  Hitchin,  as  he  sits  hunched  up  in  his 
comer  seat  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  strangely  vulturine  in 
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aspect  and  remarkably  well  taloiied  for  one  who  affects  to  spread 
no  other  v/ings  than  those  of  the  dove.  He  reminds  one  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes’  caricature  of  Socrates  on  the  Athenian  stage,  swinging  in 
a  basket  suspended  miraculously  from  the  skies,  and  how  he  is 
going  to  get  either  up  or  dowm  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  can 
say.  Np  wonder  his  perplexed  constituents  the  other  day  were 
curious  to  know  to  which  party  Lord  Robert  means  to  attach  him¬ 
self.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  know\  Probably  he  hesitates 
to  attach  himself  to  any  party  because  he  is  waiting  for  a  party 
to  attach  itself  to  him.  But  he  will  wait  a  long  time.  A  Cecil 
is  of  little  use  to  Labour,  which  now  has  intellectuals  enough  of 
its  own.  Still  less  do  the  Independent  Liberals  wmnt  him,  and  he 
has  cut  himself  adrift  from  all  his  natural  associates.  The  usual 
fate  of  those  who  aspire  to  flame  like  a  candle  in  a  naughty  world 
is  to  be  blown  out.  Yet  everyone  would  regret  Lord  Robert’s 
extinction.  But  does  it  never  occur  to  him  to  test  his 
visionary  projects  by  excerpts  from  the  speeches  of  his  father, 
whose  massive  wisdom  was  shot  through  and  through  by  the 
shrewd,  kindly  cynicism  of  long  experience  and  whose  misgivings  of 
democracy,  impatient  of  all  control,  and  never  more  materialistic 
than  when  it  pretends  to  a  high  idealism,  have  been  abundantly 
justified  during  the  last  three  years? 

«  «  *  «  « 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  earned  his  promotion,  but  he  has  been 
a  very  lucky  man.  He  was  lucky  to  be  the  son  of  a  great  father. 
Some  sons  seem  to  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  disagree  with 
their  fathers;  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  was  shrewd  enough  to 
base  his  career  on  the  pious  exercise  of  filial  duty.  Throughout 
his  whole  public  life  he  has  ostentatiously  played  this  filial  part; 
indeed,  he  has  allowed  his  pietas  to  stunt  his  individual  ]X)litical 
growth.  But  to-day  memories  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  are 
growing  dim;  a  new  generation  has  arisen,  for  whom  the  name 
has  no  compelling  magic.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  will  hence¬ 
forth  have  to  stand  on,  and  advance  by,  his  own  merits  alone, 
and  what  can  be  done  by  taking  pains  that  he  will  do.  But 
taking  pains  will  not  give  him  charm ;  and  the  secret  of  com¬ 
municating  thrills  is  rarely  acquired  after  fifty.  He  will  lead  the 
House  of  Commons  with  credit ;  whether  he  qualifies  for  the 
larger  prize  of  the  Leadership  of  the  whole  Unionist  Party  rests 
with  himself.  He  starts  favourite ;  he  has  won  the  toss  and 
secured  the  pick  of  the  stations.  Moreover,  his  most  serious  rivals 
at  the  moment  are  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  serious  handicap  for 
them  which  is  not  likely  to  lessen.  It  is  said — but,  of  course, 
this  is  mere  guesswork — that  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  cast  himself 
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for  the  major  part,  and  if  Lord  Birkenhead  had  but  been  content 
to  remain  in  the  Commons,  he  would  have  made  a  much  more 
dashing  and  captivating  Leader  of  the  House  than  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain.  For  he  has  that  “  shaping  spirit  of  imagination  ”  of  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  hitherto  given  no  sign ;  and  his  boundless 
ambition  will  soon  weary  of  reading  audaciously  moral  lectures 
to  Archbishops.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to  see  Lord  Birkenhead 
starting  a  hot  agitation  for  Second  Chamber  Eeform,  just  to 
escape  from  the  downy  Woolsack,  which  fidgets  his  restless  limbs, 
and  to  win  back  the  freedom  of  being  able  once  more  to  stand 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  where  power  resides  and  w'here  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  future  must  sit.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  still  young 
as  politicians  go,  but  his  is  not  a  fluid  mind  like  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  or  Lord  Birkenhead’s.  He  has  no  “giddiness”  of 
character,  in  the  Baconian  sense  of  the  word  ;  his  opinions  are  as 
hard  set  as  almonds  in  the  rocky  sweetmeat  that  bears  their  name. 
He  is  also  officially  minded,  and  he  is  fettered  by  the  testament, 
not  of  Augustus,  but  of  Joseph.  Normally  he  is  decorously 
stiff;  elaborately  courteous;  laborious  in  explanation;  a  stickler 
-this  is  one  of  his  strongest  points — for  the  proprieties  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Parliament ;  very  jealous  and  quick  in  honour.  But  his 
second  Chancellorship  has  not  been  a  success,  and  there  has  been 
DO  surprise  at  his  readiness  to  pass  on  to  another  the  duty  of 
introducing  and  defending  the  Budget  for  1921-2. 

***** 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  successor  would  probably  have  been  Sir 
Laming  Worthington-Evans  had  the  vacancy  occurred  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  but  as  Sir  Laming  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  War  Office 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Churchill — w  ho  had  grown  weary  of  the  place, 
as  he  grows  weary  of  every  place  in  a  year — it  would  hardly  have 
been  decent  to  change  again  so  soon.  So  the  War  Minister’s 
friends  looked  on  gloomily  while  another  carried  off  the  coveted 
prize,  and  Air.  Churchill  also  had  the  extreme  mortification  of 
being  too  far  away  from  home  to  press  his  claims  to  one  of  the 
few  great  offices  of  State  in  which  he  has  not  practised  his  ver¬ 
satile  accomplishments.  Mr.  Churchill  is  almost  unanimously 
distrusted,  yet  he  has  more  real  genius  than  any  of  his  associates, 
safe  the  Prime  Minister,  and  if  he  were  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  he  would  at  least  impose  a  fierce  economy  on  all  the 
spending  Departments,  if  only  to  prove  wffiat  an  efficient  watch¬ 
dog  he  was  of  the  public  purse.  The  Prime  Alinister,  however, 
chose  Sir  Robert  Horne,  of  wffiose  capacity  he  has  justly  formed 
^  highest  opinion.  Sir  Robert  has  climbed  fast  even  for  a 
Scotsman,  but  his  laurels  are  well  won.  He  is  a  born  Parlia- 
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mentarian.  He  has  the  trained  lawyer’s  easy  fluency  joined  to  a 
quick  capacity  for  business  and  detail.  He  presents  a  case  with 
its  outlines  in  bold  relief,  and  in  Parliament  it  is  only  outlines 
which  tell.  He  stands  well  up  to  his  audience.  There  is  can- 
dour  in  his  front  and  he  speaks  with  decision.  He  places  no 
reliance  on  hard  adjectives;  his  emphasis  is  expressed  in  the 
strength  of  his  argument  and  in  the  force  of  his  facts.  Interrup. 
tion  does  not  disturb  him.  He  is  persuasive  and  sure.  Sir 
Robert  Horne  has  proved  himself  a  doughty  negotiator  in  time 
of  industrial  crisis ;  he  is  not  intimidated  even  by  the  massed 
forces  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  But,  before  the  Session  is  over, 
the  Premier  may  regret  that  he  did  not  persuade  Sir  Robert  Horne 
to  remain  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  it  is  there  that  his  special 
abilities  would  have  freest  play.  He  has  left  it,  no  doubt,  because 
the  Chancellorship  is  a  move  up.  This  is  another  instance  of 
the  vicious  system  of  grading  Cabinet  offices,  which  ought  all  to 
rank  equal  after  the  Premiership.  Under  the  present  system 
politicians  take  what  promotion  they  can  when  they  can  get  it, 
lest  the  opportunity  should  never  arise  again.  They  are  not  so 
fortunately  placed  as  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  who  appar¬ 
ently  all  take  first  choice  of  vacant  legal  appointments,  like  Senior 
Fellows  w'ith  college  livings.  An  Attorney-General  with  salary 
and  fees  draws  three  times  as  much  as  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
when  the  Lord  Chief  Justiceship  falls  vacant  it  has  to  remain 
vacant  till  the  Attorney-General  can  make  up  his  mind  whether 
he  feels  ready  for  translation  to  the  serener  atmosphere  of  the 
Bench  or  whether  he  thinks  that  there  is  still  something  more 
to  be  got  out  of  active  politics.  The  recent  bandying  about  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justiceship  was  a  gross  indignity  to  that  high 
office. 

The  great  reshuffle  has  had  one  or  tw'o  beneficent  results.  It 
has  relegated  Mr.  Illingw’orth ,  the  Postmaster-General,  to  the 
Parliamentary  obscurity  from  which  no  one  ever  quite  understood 
why  he  emerged  ;  and  it  has  swept  Dr.  Addison  out  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health.  He  has  had  an  unexampled  record  of  failure  as 
Minister  of  Munitions,  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  and  Minister 
of  Health.  Now  he  is  Minister  without  Portfolio— a  safe, 
enviable  post  where  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  odd  jobs. 
No  one  can  say  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  unmindful  of  his 
friends,  or  that  Dr.  Addison  has  been  illiberally  rewarded  for  the 
backing  which  he  gave  Mr.  Lloyd  George  years  ago  over  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Bill.  The  general  impression  of  the 
new  Administration  is  that  it  is  like  the  English  Test  Eleven  in 
Australia — a  few  brilliant  men  at  the  top  with  a  very  long  tail. 
Of  the  new  men,  Lieut. -Commander  Hilton  Young  is  the  one 
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most  clearly  marked  out  for  further  advancement.  He  under¬ 
stands  finance;  he  has  an  easy,  persuasive  style.  He  and  his 
new  Chief,  Sir  Robert  Horne,  are  the  strongest  pair  in  any  of 
the  Government  Departments. 

*  «  «  *  * 

During  the  debates  on  the  coal  strike  two  private  members  came 
suddenly  to  the  front.  The  one  was  a  captain  of  industry ;  the 
other  a  miners'  agent  belonging  to  the  Labour  Left.  The  speech 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Gould,  one  of  the  members  for  Cardiff  and  a  success¬ 
ful  shipowner,  stood  out  the  more  noticeably  because,  though  this 
House  of  Commons  probably  contains  more  successful  business 
men  than  any  previous  House,  few  show  any  marked  Parlia¬ 
mentary  aptitude.  They  seem  afraid  to  give  the  facts  of  their 
own  experience.  Some  perhaps  are  hard  men,  and  do  not  wish 
to  advertise  their  hardness,  but  most  are  as  tongue-tied  as  the 
advocates  on  the  other  side  are  voluble.  For  four  years  and 
more  the  coal-owners  have  suffered  from  the  indifferent  pre¬ 
sentation  of  their  case.  Mr.  Gould’s  sudden  emergence,  there¬ 
fore,  was  all  the  more  welcome.  He  gripped  the  House  at 
once.  It  was  patent  that  here  was  a  man  who  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about,  and  that  the  facts  and  figures  which  he  poured 
forth  gave  the  plain,  blunt,  commercial  truth  of  the  disastrous 
collapse  of  the  coal  export  trade  in  South  Wales.  The  short, 
sharp,  conclusive  sentences  of  the  counting-house  were  delivered 
with  the  snap  of  the  managing  director  who  has  acquired  an 
undisputed  ascendancy  over  other  members  of  his  Board.  If 
Mr.  Gould  has  political  ambitions,  that  speech  ought  to  make  his 
political  future,  for  the  Premier  was  in  the  House  at  the  time, 
listening  attentively  to  every  word  and  applauding  heartily  at 
the  end.  Even  the  Labour  members  succumbed  for  an  instant 
to  the  spell  of  a  man — still  young — who  has  risen  from  the  ranks. 
Mid  carved  out  a  great  fortune  not  by  lucky  speculation,  but  by 
native  shrewdness,  courage  and  hard  work. 

The  very  antithesis  to  this  tall,  slim  young  Welshman  with  a 
large  white  flower  in  his  buttonhole  was  Mr.  Duncan  Graham, 
Labour  member  for  Hamilton,  a  thick-set  man,  with  a  shock  of 
grizzling  hair,  a  large  head,  formidable  nose,  square  jaw  and  the 
massive  arms  and  shoulders  of  one  who  has  hewn  coal,  untidily 
dressed  in  tweeds,  with  a  woollen  waistcoat  drawn  tight  over 
Ml  ample  and  rounded  front.  Mr.  Graham  is  a  member  of  the 
Miners’  Executive,  and  he  seemed,  with  entire  assurance,  to  take 
charge  of  the  miners'  case.  The  waves  have  gone  over  Mr. 
Adamson,  who  was  never  big  enough  for  his  part.  Mr.  Harts¬ 
horn,  who  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the  mining 
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members  ns  a  statesman,  was  obviously  clean  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  determination  to  make  the  drowning  of  the  pita  the 
miners’  principal  strategic  w'eapon.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh,  though 
boiling  over  with  indignation  at  the  Government’s  treatment  of 
the  miners,  knew  that  the  miners  had  shut  off  public  sympathy 
from  their  cause.  Mr.  Graham  w’as  untroubled  by  scruple  or  bv 
doubt.  He  stood  square  on  his  feet  and  shouted  at  the  House 
of  Commons  as  though  every  man  in  it  were  stone  deaf  and  he 
must  split  their  ears  to  let  in  the  truth.  When  he  talked  of 
coal-owners’  profits  he  got  out  of  his  depth  at  once  and  mixed  his 
figures  up  in  inextricable  confusion.  But  when  he  spoke  of  what 
the  miners  were  resolved  to  get  before  they  were  satisfied  he 
talked  as  one  who  was  prepared  to  go  to  the  stake  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  miners’  rights  and  ns  though  he  would  rather 
drown  every  mine  in  Lanarkshire  nnd  depopulate  her  mining 
villages  than  abate  one  of  his  demands.  From  him  one  seemed 
to  hear  the  authentic  voice  of  Hevolt.  And  yet  in  a  second 
speech  he  gave  the  House  a  sudden  glimpse  of  another  side  of 
his  character.  He  spoke  of  a  son  “lying  in  France.’’  He  said 
that  he  was  ready  to  fight  for  his  country.  He  told  the  House, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  blue  eye,  but  with  no  smile  on  his  lips,  that 
he  had  a  “verra  tender  heart.”  He  boasted  proudly  that  the 
miners  had  never  been  known  to  break  their  word.  There  was 
gold,  then,  in  the  quartz,  and  Mr.  Graham  w^as  not  altogether  the 
raging  wild  boar  which  those  who  heard  his  first  speech  had  sus¬ 
pected.  He  is  one  of  a  new  type  of  Labour  men  in  the  House 
of  Commons  w’ho  are  bent  on  smashing  Capitalism  in  a  cold¬ 
blooded,  effective  wmy,  and  are  all  the  more  formidable  because 
they  keep  a  cool  head  even  when  they  shout  the  loudest.  On  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench  sat  the  Bight  Honourables  of  Labour. 
But  the  leader  of  the  Labour  Party  that  day  was  the  man  with 
the  harsh,  vibrant,  ear-splitting  voice,  shouting  his  malisons  in 
broad  Doric,  and  threatening  the  industrial  life  df  the  country 
not  with  bayonets,  but  with  the  idle  tools  of  miners  refusing  to 
be  driven  back  to  w'ork  except  on  their  own  terms. 

«  «  »  *  * 

So  far  the  most  important  jxiliticai  event  of  the  Session  has 
been  the  decision  to  drop  Second  Chamber  Reform  for  the  present 
year.  That  means,  almost  certainly,  that  it  is  dropped  by  this 
Government  for  good.  There  w'as,  of  course,  the  usual  promise 
of  a  Bill  early  next  Session.  But  the  speech  in  which  Lord 
Curzon,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  apiiointed 
to  draw  up  the  framework  of  a  practical  scheme,  announced  the 
Government’s  decision  destroyed  any  hope  that  the  Government 
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I  were  really  in  earnest.  His  excuses  for  delay  were  the  excuses 
of  a  Laodicean.  All  the  necessary  preliminary  inquiries  have 
beea  made  over  and  over  again.  There  have  been  Committees 
and  Commissions  and  Reports  without  end,  and  a  Cabinet  Com¬ 
mittee  which  meant  business  could  draw  up  a  scheme  in  a  week. 
It  is  not  time  that  is  wanted,  but  decision,  and  the  willingness  to 
face  the  difficult  issues.  All  are  agreed  that  the  present  Second 
Chamber  system  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  Constitution-wreckers, 
who,  sooner  or  later,  will  arrive  in  force  at  Westminster.  And 
yet  there  is  no  rousing  the  Second  Chamber  men  to  activity. 
They  know  the  fate  that  lies  before  them.  When  it  comes  they 
will  rend  the  heavens  with  their  cries,  and  run  hither  and  thither 
calling  on  the  gods  to  save  them.  But  w'hile  they  have  the 
chance  to  substitute  for  the  House  of  Lords  a  real  Second  Cham¬ 
ber,  invested  wdth  real  powers,  and  resting  upon  a  real  and  broad 
representative  foundation,  they  are  only  too  glad  to  acquiesce  in 
Lord  Curzon’s  solemn  platitudes  and  allow'  matters  to  drift  on 
as  they  are.  So  they  have  done  for  the  last  fifty  years ;  so  they 
will  do  to  the  end. 

The  real  reason  for  the  abandonment  of  Second  Chamber 
Reform  by  the  Government  lies,  unhappily,  in  the  inertia  and 
passive  resistance  of  the  majority  of  the  Peers  themselves.  They 
are  not  zealous  for  their  House  to  be  reformed,  because  they  know 
that  a  new’  Second  Chamber  would  not  be  a  new  House  of  Lords 
at  all  and  that  they  would  lose  the  birthright  of  their  hereditary 
places.  If  the  hereditary  principle  survives  the  processes  of 
reform— and  this  becomes  more  doubtful  with  every  year  that 
passes — it  can  only  survive  in  a  shrivelled  and  attenuated  form, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  Peers  will  have  no  place  in  any  new  Second 
Chamber.  They  do  not  like  the  prospect.  Even  those  who  take 
no  part  in  the  work  of  the  Upper  House  cling  tenaciously  to  a 
birthright  which  their  family  may  have  enjoyed  for  two  or  three 
hundred  years.  Though  they  personally  have  no  ability  or  taste 
for  legislation,  their  eldest  sons  or  grandsons  may  have  it,  and  they 
shrink  from  disinheriting  an  unborn  posterity.  This  is  a  natural 
sentiment,  but  it  is  purely  personal,  and  the  main  purpose  of  a 
Second  Chamber  is  not  to  gratify  the  family  sentiment  of  an 
hereditary  Peerage.  The  fact  remains,  how'ever,  that  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Second  Chamber  principle  in  this  country,  and  all 
that  is  inextricably  bound  up  wjth  it,  largely  and  unduly  depend 
upon  the  attachment  of  the  hereditary  Peers  to  certain  personal 
honours  and  dignities,  and,  rather  than  lose  these,  the  majority 
are  content  to  suffer  their  House  to  remain  unreformed.  Lord 
hansdow'ne  emerged  from  his  retirement  the  other  day  to  add 
a  few  words  of  earnest  entreaty  to  the  powerful  pleas  for  the 
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urgency  of  Second  Chamber  Reform  put  forvi^ard  by  Peers  of 
such  widely  different  views  as  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Bryce,  Lord 
Crewe  and  Lord  Burnham.  But  inertia  prevailed.  Lord  Curzon 
is  comfortably  installed  in  high  office  and  is  overburdened  with 
“exceptional  preoccupations.”  Not  another  care  must  burden  his 
brow,  or  it  might  become  lined  and  furrowed !  Next  Session  we 
shall  have  the  same  excuses  told  in  slightly  different  words. 
This  is  sheer  betrayal  of  the  cause  for  which  the  Unionist  Party 
stands,  and  for  which  the  Coalition  stands,  for  it  imperils  what 
is  left  of  the  Constitution  and  puts  all  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
Socialist  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

J.  B.  Firth. 


TRIESTE,  SALONICA  AND  SMYRNA. 


The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  explain  the  post-war  posi¬ 
tions  of  Trieste,  Salonica  and  Smyrna,  ports  which  have  been 
separated  from  their  natural  hinterlands  as  a  result  of  the  events 
of  the  last  decade,  and  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  conditions 
desirable  of  realisation  if  the  future  prosperity  of  these  places  is 
to  be  assured.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Trieste,  the  progress 
of  which  was  very  great  during  the  preceding  years,  had  become 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  bordering  upon  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  As  such,  it  was  the  natural  outlet  and  means  of  entry 
into  not  merely  the  Austro-Hungarian  provinces  of  the  immediate 
hinterland,  but  also  of  large  parts  of  the  western  and  northern 
areas  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  of  the  whole  of  Bavaria.  This 
condition  of  things  was  due  to  its  advantageous  position,  and  to 
the  encouragement  and  facilities  given  to  and  existing  for  various 
classes  of  shipping.  Thus,  as  Germany  and  Austria  had  an 
enormous  trade  with  the  Near  and  Far  Easts,  it  was  natural  that 
this  trade  should  follow  the  nearest  and  most  direct  route  rather 
than  a  more  circuitous  one  by  way  of  the  North  Sea.  For  like 
reason  Trieste  became  an  industrial  city  of  considerable  magni¬ 
tude,  for,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  shipbuilding  has  always  been 
a  prominent  trade,  many  of  the  articles  here  imported  have  been 
worked  up  locally  into  finished  goods.  Although,  too,  during  its 
earlier  life  Trieste  suffered  heavily  from  its  inadequate  means  of 
communication  with  the  interior  and  from  the  heavy  competition 
of  Genoa  and  of  Venice,  which  were  favoured  by  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Gothard  and  the  Brenner  routes,  in  recent  years  much 
had  been  done  to  obliterate  these  disadvantages  and  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  port,  which,  with  the  incorporation  of  Tstria 
and  Dalmatia  in  Austria,  in  a  way  took  the  place  of  Venice. 
Thus,  since  the  construction  of  the  Tauern  Railway,  w'hich  was 
opened  only  in  1909,  development  had  been  very  rapid,  for,  in 
spite  of  the  difficult  and  circuitous  route  which  it  follows,  this 
line  put  the  port  in  direct  communication  with  Bohemia  and 
Bavaria,  shortening  the  journey,  for  example,  to  Munich,  by  a 
distance  of  about  sixty  miles  and  avoiding  an  entry  into  Italy. 
And,  lastly,  taking  advantage  of  the  above-mentioned  favourable 
conditions,  the  prosperity  of  Austria’s  only  maritime  gateway  was 
definitely  pushed  forward,  for  instance,  by  the  provision  of  suffi¬ 
cient  harbour  accommodation,  by  the  subsidising  of  various  ship¬ 
ping  companies,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  a  “Free  Zone.” 

These  remarks,  when  coupled  with  the  facts  that,  between 
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1900  and  1910,  its  sea  trade  increased  by  171  per  cent.,  and  its 
population  rose  from  179,000  to  229,000,^  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Trieste  enjoyed  a  most  favourable  position  and  that  it  had 
become  very  prosperous  under  the  old  rigime.  Although,  there, 
fore,  considering  the  objects  for  which  Italy  went  to  war,  and  also 
the  composition  of  its  inhabitants,^  no  practical  alternative  existed 
to  its  inclusion  within  the  dominions  of  King  Victor  Emanuel  it 
is  almost  unavoidable  that  the  port  must  suffer  economically  from 
the  change  in  its  ownership.  It  loses  the  great  advantage  of 
being  the  only  Austrian  outlet  to  the  sea,  and,  instead  of  occupy, 
ing  that  position,  it  becomes  merged  in  a  country  already  possessed 
of  a  number  of  important  ports.  Consequently,  even  if  the 
Government  of  Rome  uses  every  endeavour  to  maintain  the  former 
traffic,  Trieste  must  inevitably  feel  an  increase  in  competition 
with  Genoa  and  perhaps  with  Brindisi  and  other  places.  More¬ 
over,  under  the  present  arrangements,  the  newly  annexed  Italian 
city  is  not  only  separated  from  its  natural  hinterland,  but  also  the 
frontiers  are,  in  fact,  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  the  most  direct 
railways  from  the  coast  to  the  more  distant  interior  pass  through 
Jugo-Slavian  territory  before  they  reach  Austria,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  passage  across  that  country  ein  route  to  Southern  Ger¬ 
many,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Hungary.  Whereas  in  the  past,  too, 
traffic  by  the  Danube  was  largely  local  (each  of  the  countries 
bordering  upon  it  except  Serbia  had  also  its  own  seaboard),  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  present  international  status  of  that  river,  and 
the  fact  of  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Hungary  each  having 
no  coast  of  their  owm ,  will  encourage  traffic  to  and  from  the  Near 
East  by  a  route  to  which  these  countries  have  direct  access.  And 
lastly,  even  if  Fiume  was  formerly  a  powerful  rival  to  Trieste, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  this  rivalry  will  now  become  much 
more  serious  than  it  was  in  the  past,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  of  Northern  and  Western  Jugo-Slavia  will  inevitably  pass 
through  the  former  city,  not  only  because  this  is  its  natural  route, 
but  also  because  as  a  Free  State  Fiume  will  doubtless  be  governed 
by  regulations  destined  to  favour  its  intercourse  with  the  interior. 

As  there  can  be  no  question  of  any  territorial  change  at  Trieste, 
where  trade  was  almost  at  a  standstill  when  I  was  there  in  the 
autumn,  the  future  of  that  city  would  certainly  appear  to  depend 
upon  three  more  or  less  distinct  conditions.  To  begin  with,  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  the  stipulations  agreed  to  in  the  Treaty 
of  Saint  Germain  (for  free  Austrian  access  to  the  Adriatic,  for 

(1)  See  Handbooks  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Historical  Section  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  No.  10.  The  Austrian  Littoral. 

(2)  .According  to  the  above-mentioned  handbook,  in  1910,  62-6jper  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants  were  Italian-speaking. 
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running  of  Czecho-Slovakian  trains  towards  that  sea,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  tariffs  and  tickets  for  goods  and  passengers 
passing  through  Austrian  territory)  is  vital  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  Again,  there  are  the  commercial  arrangements  already 
made,  or  still  to  be  made,  between  Italy  on  the  one  hand  and 
Jogo-Slavia  and  Austria  on  the  other.  Here  we  find  that,  whilst 
a  conference  of  experts  was  foreseen  in  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo, 
Austria  and  Italy  actually  came  to  a  commercial  understanding  in 
regard  to  Trieste  in  April,  1920.  Among  its  more  important 
provisions  are  the  undertakings  by  Italy  that  goods  coming  from 
or  destined  for  Austria  or  other  countries  and  passing  through  the 
Free  Zone,  are  not  to  be  subject  to  import  or  export  duties,  that 
Austrian  customs  officials  should  function  in  the  port,  and  that 
there  should  be  facilities  for  the  repair  of  Austrian  ships.  In 
return  for  these  advantages  Austria  agreed  to  import  part  of  her 
food  supplies  by  way  of  Trieste,  to  further  trade  with  that  place 
and  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  emigrants,  many  of  whom  have 
always  been  wont  to  go  to  America  by  this  route.  Lastly,  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  once  Fiume  has  been  constituted 
an  independent  State,  any  direct  or  indirect  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Italy  to  hamper  the  trade  of  that  town  in  order  to  favour  that 
of  Trieste  would  have  consequences  exactly  opposite  to  those  for 
which  such  an  attempt  was  made.  I  say  this  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  because  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  good 
relations  between  Italy  and  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State  are  as 
important  politically  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter  country, 
because  for  many  years  to  come  the  Government  at  Belgrade 
must  really  control  the  commercial  approaches  to  Trieste,  and 
because,  with  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  Croats  and  Slovenes,  any 
endeavours  to  dominate  or  to  stifle  Fiume  would  be  followed  by 
a  commercial  war,  even  if  such  endeavours  w’ere  not  actually  to 
lead  to  militant  action  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  port,  the 
possession  of  which  is  still  coveted  by  the  inhabitants  of  large 
parts  of  Jugo-Slavia. 

The  Balkan  Wars,  closely  followed  as  they  were  by  the  Fiuro- 
pean  conflagration,  have  had  greater  political  and  commercial  con- 
lequences  for  Salonica  than  have  the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
for  Trieste.  Politically  speaking,  when  I  was  in  Macedonia  in 
the  years  1909,  1910  and  1911,  the  city  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power.  Practically  the  headquarters  of  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress,  which  ruled  Turkey  from  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Constitution  until  the  Armistice,  almost  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  were  directed  from,  and  with  the  consent  of, 
Salonica  until  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Balkan  War  in  the  autumn 
of  1912.  Commercially,  too,  the  position  of  Salonica  was  a 
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favourable  one,  because  it  is  located  about  half-way  along  the 
European  coast  of  the  .ffigean,  because  it  occupies  a  fine  site  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  and  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  because  it 
is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Vardar  Valley.  This 
valley  divides  east  from  west,  and  with  that  of  the  Morava,  forms 
the  great  high  road  from  north  to  south  across  the  Peninsula 
Largely  for  this  reason  Salonica  has  always  been  the  port  not 
only  of  the  immediate  hinterland,  but  also  the  natural  point  of 
entry  into  and  exit  from  a  large  area  of  the  Western  Balkans— 
an  area  which  is  now  divided  between  Greece,  Serbia,  Albania 
and  Bulgaria.  In  other  words,  these  facts  have  always  made  its 
collecting  and  distributing  radii  very  extended.  For  instance, 
in  the  Great  War,  when  Napoleon  closed  the  accustomed  routes 
into  Germany,  the  port  of  Salonica  formed  one  of  the  new 
channels  of  commerce — commerce  carried  into  the  interior  by 
three  more  or  less  independent  routes.  The  first  of  these  ran 
up  the  Vardar  Valley  and  through  Bosnia.  The  second  went  by 
way  of  Seres,  the  Struma  Valley,  Sofia  and  Vidin,  and  thus 
through  Hungary  to  Budapest  and  Vienna.  The  third  deviated 
from  the  second  at  Sofia,  turning  in  a  north-westerly  direction  and 
continuing  its  course  into  the  heart  of  Europe  by  way  of  IJish 
and  Belgrade  and  thence  along  the  great  trunk  route  from  east 
to  west.  Moreover,  in  more  recent  times,  the  importance  of 
Salonica  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  object  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  aspirations,  because  of  its  convenience  as  a  means  of 
trade  communications  between  Central  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  and  because,  were  the  railways  leading  thither 
to  be  improved,  it  would  become  the  most  direct  route  for  pas¬ 
sengers  and  goods  in  transit  between  Europe,  Egypt,  India  and 
the  Far  East. 

Whilst  the  Turco-Greek  War  of  1897,  the  Macedonian  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  declaration  of  the 
Constitution  in  1908,  and  the  Turco-Itaiian  War  of  1911-1912  all 
had  their  commercial  consequences  for  Salonica,  the  total  imports 
into  the  port  during  1913  had  a  value  of  more  than  double  that 
of  those  of  1893.  This  means  that,  although  there  were  ups  and  I 
downs  during  that  period,  the  real  change  came  only  after  the 
Balkan  Wars,  the  territorial  results  of  which  have  been  more  or 
less  consummated  by  the  recent  peace  terms.  Politically  speak¬ 
ing,  the  city  has  now  lost  all  its  importance,  because,  instead  of 
being  a  second  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  now  forms  a 
mere  appendage  of  Athens.  Commercially,  too,  the  Balkan  Wars 
were  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  port  from  its  natural 
hinterland  and  from  the  territories  which  it  was  wont  to  sene 
as  a  means  of  entry  and  of  egress.  Thus,  although  the  prospenty 
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of  Salonica  was  temporarily  re-established  and  augmented  by  the 
presence  of  a  vast  Allied  army  during  the  war,  it  has  now  once 
more  relapsed  into  a  languishing  condition,  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  situated  in  a  narrow  strip  of  Greek  territory,  the  require¬ 
ments  and  products  of  which  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  its 
welfare,  and  that  its  incorporation  in  the  Hellenic  kingdom, 
together  with  the  railway  connection  now  established  with  Athens, 
create  a  dangerous  competition  with  the  ports  of  Old  Greece, 
which,  I  understand,  have  received  favourable,  if  not  preferential, 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Hellenic  authorities. 

The  above-mentioned  facts,  combined  with  the  stagnation  which 
I  found  existing  last  October,  and  the  discussions  which  I  had 
with  competent  authorities  upon  the  spot,  convince  me  that  the 
future  of  Salonica  is  in  jeopardy.  The  position,  which  would  in 
any  case  have  become  grave  with  the  establishment  of  a  customs 
barrier  on  the  Serbian  frontier,  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
political  situation,  which  means  that  nothing  goes  to  or  comes 
from  Bulgaria  by  this  route,  and  that,  owing  to  the  relations 
between  Serbia  and  Greece,  the  former  country  makes  but  com¬ 
paratively  little  use  of  Salonica  for  her  imports  and  exports,  some 
of  which  are  now  passing  by  way  of  the  Danube.  For  example, 
in  Jugo-Slavia  one  heard  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  were 
said  to  be  holding  up  and  appropriating  the  rolling  stock  of  that 
country,  and  in  Greece  one  was  told  that  the  Serbians  insist  upon 
all  manner  of  formalities  before  they  will  accept  merchandise 
through  Salonica.  The  real  situation,  which  has  certainly  not 
improved  by  the  defeat  of  M.  Veniselos  in  November,  is  that  the 
oxygen  given  to  the  tottering  port  during  the  war  has  been  auto¬ 
matically  stopped,  and  that  the  place  is  suffering  from  its  new 
geographical  situation,  from  the  jealousies  and  difficulties  which 
have  always  existed  between  the  Balkan  States,  and  from  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  fire  which  took  place  in  August, 
'1917 — a  fire  which  destroyed  a  large  section  of  the  city,  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  which  has  not  yet  been  undert^cen. 

Over  and  above  the  inactivity,  which  is  apparent  to  the  every¬ 
day  eye,  the  most  interesting  sign  of  the  times  is  the  widespread 
Jewish  emigration  which  has  been  and  is  still  in  progress.  Before 
the  war,  out  of  a  total  population  of  probably  160,000,  there  were 
from  70,000  to  80,000  Jews,  who  formed  the  most  important 
element  in,  and  controlled  the  business  of,  the  city.  This  Jewish 
predominance  still  exists,  but,  wherever  one  goes,  one  hears  that 
old  friends  and  those  whom  one  has  known  by  name  for  years 
have  removed  to  France,  to  Italy  or  to  Constantinople,  and  that 
considerable  bodies  of  working  people  have  gone  to  America. 
This  movement  is  important  not  so  much  because  of  the  numbers 
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of  people  involved  (tUe  most  reliable  estimates  suggest  the  depar 
ture  of  3,000  families,  say  15,000  persons),  but  because  it  ia 
generally  speaking,  the  best,  the  richest  and  the  most  influential 
families  who  have  taken  their  departure.  Furthermore,  whilst 
figures  in  connection  with  such  a  question  can  never  be  taken  as 
strictly  accurate,  I  was  informed  by  a  good  authority  in  Salonica 
that,  out  of  a  capital  of  50,000,000  drachm®  (.£2,000,000  at  pre¬ 
war  rates  of  exchange),  these  people  had  taken  with  them 
20,000,000  drachm®,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  realised  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  reasons  for  this  emigration  are  sufficiently  interesting  to 
be  worthy  of  note.  The  Salonica  Jews,  whose  brains  form  a  large 
part  of  their  capital,  and  who  have  always  constituted  a  verv 
internationalised  community,  have  not  been  slow  to  recognise  the 
uncertain  future  of  the  city.  Likewise,  whatever  may  be  the 
respective  merits  of  the  two  peoples,  the  Jew  cannot  now  prosper 
as  he  did  in  Turkish  days,  for,  clever  as  he  is,  he  has  a  very 
strong  competitor  in  the  Greek,  who  is  an  adept  at  business. 
Besides,  the  position  of  the  Israelites  under  the  present  regime 
is  less  favourable  than  that  enjoyed  in  Turkish  times,  for,  instead 
of  being  specially  privileged,  they  have  been  particularly  heavy 
sufferers  from  the  bad  Greek  administration,  and  they  are  liable 
at  any  moment  to  come  up  against  difficulties  in  regard  to  military 
service  and  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  which  questions  had 
not,  I  believe,  been  definitely  regularised  under  Hellenic  law  when 
I  was  in  Salonica.  And  then,  whilst  the  Jewdsh  section  of  the 
community  sufliered  in  an  exceptionally  onerous  manner  from  the 
fire,  that  event  and  the  restrictions  placed  upon  rebuilding  have 
hastened  on  an  exodus  which  had  already  begun.  This  is  the 
case  because  the  payment  of  the  insurances,  due  on  account  of 
losses,  added  to  a  considerable  wealth  amassed  during  the  war, 
has  provided  an  amount  of  liquid  money  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  not  have  existed.  Although  its  exchange 
in  British  or  American  currency  would  have  been  unfavourable, 
the  credit  of  Greece  has  stood  so  high  that  it  was  a  good  time 
to  transfer  such  money  and  other  capital  from  that  country  to 
many  other  parts  of  the  w’orld.  Such  conditions  and  such  oppor¬ 
tunities,  quickly  realised  by  people  whose  prosperity  depends 
largely  upon  their  capability  as  financiers,  have  doubtless  not  only 
encouraged  many  Jews  to  detach  themselves  from  the  soil,  bnt 
they  have  probably  also  influenced  them  in  arriving  at  a  decision 
as  to  the  countries  in  which  to  make  their  new  homes. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  it  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  situation,  which  became  critical  after  the  Balkan  cam¬ 
paigns,  will  have  been  mitigated  by  the  changes  brought  abon* 
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bj  the  European  War  and  particularly  by  the  extension  of  Greek 
territory  in  such  a  manner  as  apparently  to  include  Western  and 
Eastern  Thrace.  The  annexation  of  these  districts  removes  the 
customs  barrier  which  formerly  existed  between  Salonica  and  the 
^ean  coastal  strip,  which  belonged  to  Bulgaria  after  1913,  and 
it  throws  open  the  way  from  that  port  right  through  to  the  Black 
Sea.  As  neither  Kavala  nor  Dede  Agatch  are  in  a  position 
seriously  to  compete,  this  naturally  favours  the  prospects  of 
Salonica.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  the  new  Greek  area 
i«  thinly  populated,  and  a  great  deal  of  it — for  instance,  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Adrianople  and  Kirk  Kilissa — is  not  only  a  long  distance 
jway,  but  is  also  actually  served  by  the  main  trunk  railway  from 
Constantinople  to  Sofia.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  even  if  Greece 
retains  possession  of  all  the  European  territory  which  she  secured 
as  a  result  of  the  Treaties  of  Neuilly  and  of  Sevres,  that  the  future 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  annexation  of  Thrace  as  upon  the 
pper  treatment  of  the  questions  which  must  directly  influence 
the  very  existence  of  Salonica.  Accordingly,  even  if  that  city 
becomes,  as  it  has  become,  a  political  appendage  of  Athens,  the 
short-sighted  Hellenic  policy,  which  existed  last  autumn,  of 
favouring  the  Pirmus  and  Patras  at  its  expense  must  be  ter¬ 
minated.  For  instance,  whereas  Greece  and  her  ofiScials  and  busi¬ 
ness  people  may  secure  a  temporary  gain  by  preventing  emigrant 
ships  from  calling  at  Salonica,  and  by  compelling  would-be 
passengers  to  spend  their  money  in  travelling  to  and  living  in  one 
of  the  other  two  above-mentioned  places  of  embarkation,  such  a 
procedure  will  not  only  aggravate  the  situation  at  Salonica,  but 
in  the  end  it  will  mean  that  the  inhabitants  of  districts  naturally 
served  by  that  port  will  find  some  other  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  sea.  Equally,  whatever  may  be  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  trade  difficulties  between  Greece  and  Jugo-Slavia, 
the  abrogation  of  those  difficulties  and  the  augmentation  of  the 
conveniences  which  existed  prior  to  the  war  are  of  the  utmost 
iconomic  and  political  importance  to  both  parties.  Those  facili¬ 
ties,  which  were  originally  granted  by  Turkey  to  Serbia  when 
the  relations  between  the  latter  country  and  Austria-Hungary  had 
become  acute,  included  the  provision  of  special  cattle  sheds,  con- 
itructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Serbian  Government,  which  sheds 
enabled  live  stock  to  be  shipped  direct  to  Egypt  and  elsewhere 
without  contact  with  native  cattle.  These  advantages  took  more 
^finite  shape  aft^r  Salonica  had  passed  into  Greek  hands,  when 
I  believe  that  a  definite  arrangement  was  made  between  the  two 
countries  in  regard  to  what  grew  to  be  known  as  the  Serbian 
"Free  Zone.”  The  continued  placing  of  obstacles  by  Greece 
in  the  way  of  the  use  of  that  ”  Zone  ”  would  tend  not  to  make' 
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Serbia  forget  the  existence  of  Salonica,  but  to  increase  her  desire 
for  adequate,  perhaps  even  territorial,  access  to  the  ^gean.  For 
this  reason  the  status  of  the  port  is  of  very  special  and  direct 
importance,  for,  in  spite  of  the  present  grouping  of  the  Balkan 
States,  a  moment  might  well  arise  when  Jugo-Slavia  and  Bulgaria 
would  arrive  at  an  agreement  for  the  settlement  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  and  Thracian  questions  to  their  mutual  advantage— a 
settlement  which  would  certainly  be  to  the  entire  disadvantage 
of  the  Hellenic  Government  and  of  the  Greek  people. 

Before  the  war  Smyrna,  with  its  population  of  more  than  300,000,  * 
was  the  largest  city  and  port  in  Turkey  after  Constantinople,  the  | 
export  trade  of  that  town  being  actually  greater  than  that  of  the 
Ottoman  capital.  Its  position  among  the  most  important  trading 
places  of  the  world  was  due  to  its  situation  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name,  to  the  extent  of  its  harbour  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  wide  area  of  territory  which  it  served.  Indeed,  j 
whatever  may  now  be  argued  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  acting  British  Consul-General,  writing  about  the  trade 
conditions  for  the  year  July,  1912,  to  July,  1913,  was  correct  in 
saying  that  “  The  commercial  hinterland  of  Smyrna  extends  east¬ 
wards  as  far  back  as  the  Ushak  and  Karahissar  and  Dineir  uplands 
ill  the  Konia  province  and  along  the  coast  as  far  northwards  as 
the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  and  south  to  Adalia ;  all  this 
region  looks  to  Smyrna  as  its  headquarters.”  ^  This  distant  ex¬ 
panse,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  rich  and  fertile,  is  provided 
w'ith  much  better  railw’ay  communications  than  usually  existed 
in  Turkey.  For  example,  the  Smyrna-Kassaba  line,  which  now 
belongs  to  a  French  company,  not  only  connects  the  former  place 
with  Afiun  Karahissar  on  the  Baghdad  system,  but  it  also  has  a 
branch  running  from  Magnesia  to  Panderma  on  the  Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora.  Again,  the  Smyrna-Aidin  line,  which  is  a  British  con¬ 
cern,  runs  through  a  more  southerly  district,  so  productive  that, 
with  good  management,  it  has  always  maintained  a  prosperous  j 
existence  without  a  kilometric  guarantee.  These  conditions  and  j 
facilities,  coupled  with  the  presence  of  British  commercial  houses, 
such  as  C.  Whittall  and  Co.,  MacAndrews  and  Forbes,  and  | 
Patterson  and  Co.f  have  resulted  in  the  fact  that  the  export  and 
import  trade  of  a  wide  area  has  always  been  carried  on 
largely  in  and  from  this  city,  which  forms  not  so  much  a  port 
through  which  merchandise  and  produce  passes  in  transit  as  an 
actual  centre  or  market  where  goods  are  bought  from  or  sold  to 
the  interior. 

Politically  and  commercially,  therefore,  the  future  standing  of 

(1)  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,  No.  5247  Annual  Series  (Cd.  7048-64). 
'Rrice  fourpence-halfpenny. 
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Smyrna  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Politically  speaking,  as  I 
explained  in  the  March  issue  of  this  Review,  the  assignment  to 
Greece  of  the  city  and  of  a  considerable  district  surrounding  it, 
is  very  largely  responsible  for  the  Nationalist  resistance  to  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  and  this  because,  in  spite  of  the  strong  feelings 
of  the  Turks  upon  the  question  of  Thrace,  Smyrna  and  the 
integrity  of  Asia  Minor  are,  in  fact,  more  dear  to  them  than  are 
the  European  territories  which  they  seem  destined  to  lose  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  This  said,  and  as  the  reader  of  this  Review  ^ 

I  may  be  aware  of  the  reasons  for  which  I  have  always  been  opposed 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Smyrna  problem  made  by  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres,  and  as  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  foresee  what  will 
be  the  final  results  of  the  recent  Near  Eastern  Conference  held 
in  London,  and  of  the  subsequent  attempted  Hellenic  advance  in 
.\sia  Minor,  I  propose  to  confine  myself  here  to  a  brief  discussion 
of  two  alternative  schemes,  the  adoption  of  either  of  which  would 
seem  to  me  to  mitigate  the  commercial  dangers  of  the  future. 
Presupposing  the  maintenance  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  and  the 
establishment  of  an  Hellenic  regime  in  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  zone  given  to  Greece  under  that  arrangement,  the  whole  of 
the  zone  thus  taken  away  from  Turkey  might  be  constituted  a  free 
trade  area.  This  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  Greeks  them¬ 
selves,  because  they  require  a  great  many  of  the  products  of  the 
more  distant  hinterland  for  consumption  in  the  city  and  its  more 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  because,  if  there  are  difficulties 
and  restrictions  at  Smyrna,  then  either  the  quantity  of  goods  in 
transit,  which  must  in  any  case  receive  favourable  treatment, 
will  be  increased,  or,  still  worse,  the  trade  of  the  Turkish  interior 
will  find  some  other  non-Greek  route  to  and  from  the  sea  coast. 
Moreover,  whilst  such  an  arrangement  would  carry  with  it  the 
abrogation  by  Greece  of  her  right  to  include  her  Asiatic  territory 
in  the  Hellenic  customs  system,  and  therefore  presumably  neces¬ 
sitate  a  customs  barrier  between  Smyrna  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Kingdom,  even  such  an  arrangement  might  be  advantageous 
in  the  long  run.  Thus  it  would  tend  to  ensure  the  continued 
prosperity  of  what  should  always  be  a  port  where  great  numbers 
of  people  directly  or  indirectly  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon 
the  trade  of  the  interior,  and  it  would  avoid  the  vast  expense  of 
maintaining  an  economic  boundary  along  a  frontier  which  would 
always  have  to  be  watched  by  a  veritable  horde  of  customs 
officials. 

As  an  alternative  to  such  a  scheme,  and  whether  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  stands  in  its  present  general  form  or  is  modified  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  suggestions  made  at  the  termination  of  the  recent 
(1)  See  The  Fobtniohtly  Review,  J»ily,  1920. 
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Ijondon  Conference,  either  the  town  itself  or  a  part  of  it,  sufficient 
to  include  private  warehouses  and  stores,  might  be  established 
as  a  free  port,  not  merely  for  goods  known  to  be  in  transit,  but 
also  for  those  the  destination  of  which  was  still  undecided.  The 
adoption  of  either  of  these  courses  would  have  the  advantage  of 
avoiding  serious  interference  with  the  prosperity  of  Smvrna  and 
its  inhabitants,  and,  with  duties  payable  only  when  goods  were 
removed  from  this  zone,  it  would  enable  trade  to  be  conducted 
between  the  interior  and  foreign  countries  on  more  or  less  the 
same  principles  as  heretofore.  If  only  part  of  the  town  were 
transformed  into  what  would  really  be  a  group  of  bonded  ware¬ 
houses,  then,  as  even  in  the  past  the  accommodation  has  not  been 
adequate  for  the  trade,  it  w'ould  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
existing  facilities  by  the  creation  of  what  would  be  a  practically 
new  and  entirely  special  port.  Whilst  such  an  innovation  might 
be  opposed  by  the  present  Quay  Company,  a  French  concern 
which  built  and  owns  most  of  the  quays,  there  are  two  more  or 
less  distinct  schemes  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  The 
first,  which  is  said  to  be  favoured  by  M.  Sterghiades,  the  Hellenic 
High  Commissioner,  would  entail  the  construction  of  a  port 
beyond  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  Point  and  of  the  pier  opened 
by  the  Aidin  Hailway  Company  in  1906,  The  realisation  of  such 
a  plan  w'ould  have  the  advantage  that  direct  connection  with  both 
the  Smyrna-Aidin  and  Smyrna-Kassaba  railways  could  easily  he 
established  with  this  locality.  But  it  w'ould  therefore  mean  the 
very  especial  opposition  of  the  Quay  Company,  which  w'ould  be 
badly  affected,  and  it  would  entail  the  expropriation  or  purchase 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  land,  and  expensive  and  particularly 
continuous  dredging,  for  this  part  of  the  gulf  is  that  which  is 
always  silting  up.  The  second  idea  is  to  build  a  new  port,  or 
rather  to  extend  the  existing  port,  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
and  to  make  this  the  bonded  zone.  The  adoption  of  this  project 
is  favoured  by  the  facts  that  a  good  deal  of  Government  land, 
now  occupied  by  the  konak  and  the  barracks,  is  available;  that 
in  this  neighbourhood  the  bay  is  the  deepest  and  the  anchorage 
the  best ;  and  that  the  present  breakwater  could  either  be  extended 
or  a  new  one  constructed  without  serious  expense.  In  any  case, 
whatever  be  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
respective  schemes,  the  carrying  out  of  either  of  them,  especially 
by  an  international  or  foreign  company,  would  have  the  dual 
merit  of  minimising  the  dangers  which  must  sooner  or  later 
beset  Smyrna,  and  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  important 
British  colony  which  is  the  very  life-blood  of  the  city. 

A  perusal  of  the  foregoing  pages,  in  w'hich  I  have  endeavoured 
to  enumerate  a  series  of  personal  impressions  rather  than  to  cite 
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statistics,  will  show  that  Trieste,  Salonica  and  (under  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres)  Smyrna  are  afflicted  by  a  common  ailment,  namely, 
their  political  separation  from  the  territories  of  which  they  form 
an  economic  part.  The  gravity  of,  and  the  course  to  be  run  by, 
that  ailment  depend  upon  its  treatment  by  the  parties  interested 
and  upon  the  trend  of  world  events  concerning  which  no 
prophecy  is  possible  at  present.  Sufficient,  therefore,  be  it  to 
repeat  that  Italy  and  Greece  stand  only  to  gain  by  meeting  the 
requirements  of  their  neighbours  in  the  ports  which  they  con¬ 
trol,  and  that  those  neighbours  have  nothing  to  lose  by  content¬ 
ing  themselves  with  any  arrangements  which  are  just  and  fair. 
Economic  freedom  and  liberty  lead  to  prosperity  and  to  peace, 
which  are  now  required  throughout  the  w’orld.  Commercial  sub¬ 
jection  and  trade  restrictions  result  in  war,  wfflich  must  be  burden¬ 
some  to  all  concerned. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 


April  9th,  1921. 
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The  part  played  by  Persia  during  the  World  War  was  that  of 
an  almost  impotent  Power  which  made  little  or  no  effort  to  defend 
her  boundaries  or  her  subjects.  The  grandees  who  misgoverned 
the  country  were  devoid  of  patriotic  feelings,  and  were  ready  to 
accept  pay  from  one  side,  or,  better  still,  from  both  sides.  The 
merchants,  who  perhaps  represent  the  best  elements  in  Persia 
suffered  from  the  practical  cessation  of  their  business,  and  had 
little  influence ;  and  the  patient  villager,  on  whom  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  ultimately  depends,  saw  with  dismay  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  battle  across  his  fields,  or,  if  remote  from  the  actual  areas 
of  operations,  suffered  from  intensive  raiding  by  the  tribesmen, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Central  Government. , 
Russia  and  Turkey  fought  over  wide  areas,  mainly  near  the  main 
routes  in  Western  and  North-Western  Persia.  The  British  drove 
the  Turks  out  of  the  south-western  provinces.  They  also  carried 
on  operations  in  Southern  Persia,  of  which  I  was  in  command, 
expelling  German  bands  of  filibusters  and  restoring  the  authority 
of  the  Shah  by  punishing  the  raiding  tribesmen ;  and  they  raised 
a  Persian  force,  the  South  Persia  Rifles,  of  which  I  w'as  the  first 
Inspector-General,  with  the  same  object  in  view.  In  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1918-19  a  British  force,  under  Major-General 
Douglas,  opened  up  the  Bushire-Shiraz  route  and  constructed  a 
well-graded  camel  track  over  which  cars  were  taken  between  these 
two  centres.  In  Eastern  Persia  the  British  raised  "levies,”  in 
the  first  instance  to  stop  German  Missions  from  crossing  into 
Afghanistan.  Later,  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  troops  were 
dispatched  along  the  route  to  Central  Asia  to  prevent  the  Bol¬ 
shevists  from  joining  hands  with  the  Turks  at  Baku.  By  action 
then  taken,  the  port  of  Krasnovodsk  became  a  naval  base  for  ships 
hoisting  the  White  Ensign  instead  of  an  enemy  link  between  the 
Caucasus  and  Central  Asia.  Finally,  in  1918,  British  troops 
were  dispatched  from  Baghdad  across  North-West  Persia  by 
Hamadan,  Kazvin  and  Enzeli  to  Baku,  where,  under  the  inspiring 
personality  of  Major-General  Dunsterville,  the  Turks  at  a  critical 
juncture  were  denied  access  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  also  the  use 
of  the  priceless  oil  wells  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Dunsterville 
was  attacked  by  Kuchik  Khan,  a  somewhat  remarkable  per¬ 
sonality,  who  had  collected  a  large  following  in  the  vicinity  of 
Resht,  and  was  aided  by  German  and  Turkish  officers  well  sup 
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plied  with  funds  and  machine-guns.  But  for  the  British,  it  is 
probable  that  Kuchik  Khan  would  have  marched  on  Teheran, 
seized  the  Government,  and  forced  Persia  to  join  in  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Central  Powers.  After  Dunsterville’s  mission  was 
wound  up  a  British  brigade  was  maintained  to  keep  open  the  lines 
of  communication  between  Baghdad  and  Baku,  and  Baghdad  and 
Teheran.  This  force  incidentally  protected  Persia  from  a  Bol¬ 
shevist  invasion.  Persia  undoubtedly  suffered  in  the  west  and 
north-west  from  the  Turkish  and  Russian  operations,  and,  as  there 
was  a  famine  during  the  winter  of  1917-18,  her  loss  in  life  and 
stock  was  terribly  heavy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the 
British  was  constructive  rather  than  destructive,  and,  by  the 
improvement  of  communications,  the  expenditure  of  immense 
snms  of  money  and  the  punishment  of  robbery.  Southern  and 
Eastern  Persia  w^ere  better  off  than  at  any  time  within  the 
last  generation,  although  the  toll  of  the  pandemic  influenza  was 
heavy. 

The  Persian  Government,  like  other  neutral  States,  was  out 
to  spot  a  winner.  Tts  Cabinets  were  most  anxious  not  to  identify 
themselves  finally  with  either  side.  From  June,  1917,  almost 
to  the  end  of  the  war,  they  were  distinctly  anti-British,  and, 
in  reality,  interfered  with  the  restoration  of  order  in  Southern 
Persia  by  declaring  the  South  Persia  Rifles  “a  foreign  force  and 
a  threat  to  Persian  independence  and  integrity.”  As  may  be 
imagined,  this  declaration,  which  was  placarded  all  over  Southern 
Persia,  added  terribly  to  our  responsibilities,  as  it  caused  serious 
mutinies  and  desertions  in  the  force.  It  was  also  the  main  cause 
of  the  attack  made  on  the  small  British  force  at  Shiraz  by  tbe 
powerful  Kashgai  tribe  and  their  confederates.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Indian  troops  finally 
gained  the  day,  and  w^hen  the  Armistice  was  signed  Southern 
Persia  was  in  good  order,  thanks  to  the  decisive  overthrow  of 
the  Kashgais,  w’ho  are  perhaps  the  strongest  tribe  in  Persia. 

The  Armistice  at  first  bewildered  Persian  statesmen.  In  the 
spring  of  1918  they  thought  that  Germany  had  victory  within 
her  grasp,  and  they  took  great  care  to  trim  their  sails  accordingly. 

1 1  When  Germany  fell,  and  their  old  friend  Great  Britain  proved 
to  be  the  victor,  they  all  congratulated  her  representative  warmly 
-and  thought  out  what  advantages  they  might  derive  from  tbe 
new  state  of  affairs. 

Their  plans  were  quickly  translated  into  action,  and  early  in 
1919  a  Persian  Delegation  reached  Paris  to  lay  the  claims  of  their 
country  before  the  Peace  Conference.  These  claims  deserve  close 
study,  if  only  as  showing  Persian  ambitions  and  mentality.  They 
were  divided  into  three  parts,  under  the  heads  “Political,” 
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“Juridical,”  and  “  Economic  Independence.”  Under  the  first  part 
the  abrogation  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement  was  demanded 
This  had  already  been  conceded,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  was 
concerned.  But  other  demands,  such  as  the  withdrawal  of  con¬ 
sular  escorts  and  abolition  of  consular  courts,  were  unreasonable 
Europeans  living  in  Persia  suffer  in  local  disturbances,  frequently 
because  an  attack  on  a  European  gives  the  local  Governor,  whom 
it  is  desired  to  oust,  a  bad  name.  Moreover,  during  such  out¬ 
breaks,  indiscriminate  shooting  is  carried  on,  and  Europeans  run 
great  risks.  When  I  was  Consul-General  at  Meshed,  for  a  period 
of  seven  months  firing  went  on  day  and  night,  and  my  family 
had  several  very  narrow'  escapes.  So  much  for  the  abolition  of 
consular  guards.-  The  case  for  the  retention  of  consular  courts 
is  even  stronger.  It  may  hardly  be  believed,  but  is  nevertheless 
a  fact,  that  Persian  Governors  are  frequently  in  league  with  the 
robbers  that  infest  the  main  routes  and  are  ruining  Persia.  Just 
before  the  war  a  relief  escort  of  Indian  sowars  captured  a  band 
that  was  robbing  a  caravan  and  brought  it  to  Meshed.  Upon 
inquiry  it  was  proved  that  this  band  was  owned  by  the  Governor 
of  the  district !  The  Governor-General  acknowledged  to  me  that 
this  was  the  case,  and  excused  his  subordinate  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  an  old  custom!  Again,  in  1917,  the  Governor  of 
Isfahan  leased  out  each  route  to  a  robber  band  in  return  for  a 
daily  sum.  He  augmented  this  nefarious  source  of  revenue 
taking  a  heavy  percentage  on  the  sales  of  the  stolen  goods!  No, 
until  Persia  sets  her  own  house  in  order,  it  is  unwise  to  remove 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  consular  courts. 

We  now  come  to  the  heading  “Juridical.”  And  here,  again, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  she  is  unable  to  maintain  even  toler¬ 
able  order  within  her  owm  boundaries,  Persia  demanded  that  the 
limits  of  her  empire  should  be  those  of  the  days  when  she  was  a 
Great  Power.  Eastwards  she  again  claimed  the  Oxus  as  her 
boundary,  and  thereby  demanded  Transcaspia,  Merv  and  Khiva. 
To  the  north-west  she  claimed  up  to  the  famous  fortress  of  Der- 
bent,  including  Erivan,  the  Armenian  centre,  and  Baku.  West¬ 
wards  her  ambitions  included  the  entire  province  of  Kurdistan 
and  the  important  centres  of  Diarbekir  and  Mosul ;  in  other  words, 
she  wished  to  annex  Asia  Minor  up  to  the  Euphrates.  Had  her 
claims  been  allowed,  she  would  have  been  unable  to  take  over 
and  organise  these  somewhat  derelict  provinces,  and  Persia  would 
herself  have  suffered  severely  from  an  unsuccessful  effort  which 
would  have  strained  her  very  weak  resources.  The  claims  for 
reparation  are  genuine  and  excite  our  sympathy.  The  Turkish 
and  Russian  Armies,  advancing  and  retreating,  and  then  the  dis¬ 
banded  and  demoralised  Russian  troops  making  for  home,  not 
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ooJy  looted  foodstuffs  and  stock,  but  pulled  down  the  houses  to 
utilise  the  beams  for  fuel.  In  other  areas  Persia  benefited  by 
ihe  purchase  of  supplies,  by  the  restoration  of  law  and  order,  and 
iu  various  other  ways ;  but  the  loss  of  life  and  property  in  Western 
Persia  was  terribly  severe.  Unfortunately,  if  compensation  were 
paid  to  the  Persian  Government,  it  would  probably  “stick”  at 
Teheran;  at  all  events,  it  would  hardly  reach  the  sufferers. 

After  the  Armistice  a  great  effort  was  made  by  the  British 
Government  to  set  Persia  on  her  legs.  Sir  Percy  Cox,  whose 
brilliant  services  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Mesopotamia  are 
well  known,  was  temporarily  appointed  to  the  Legation  at 
Teheran,  and  for  nine  months  negotiations  proceeded  which,  in 
August,  1919,  culminated  in  an  Anglo-Persian  Agreement.  By 
iU  terras  the  British  Government,  after  reiterating  the  under- 
tikings  repeatedly  given — to  respect  absolutely  the  independence 
ud  integrity  of  Persia — agreed  to  supply  the  services  of  expert 
advisers,  who  should  be  engaged  on  contracts  and  endowed  with 
adequate  powers.  The  British  Government  also  agreed  to  supply 
such  officers,  munitions  and  equipment  as  might  be  adjudged 
necessary  by  a  joint  commission  of  British  and  Persian  military 
experts,  who  should  assemble  and  estimate  the  needs  of  Persia 
in  respect  of  the  formation  of  a  uniform  force.  The  British 
Government  agreed  to  help  these  reforms  by  making  the  necessary 
advances.  Other  provisions  provided  for  the  encouragement  of 
Anglo-Persian  enterprise  in  the  direction  of  railways ;  and  for 
a  joint  committee  of  experts  to  reconstruct  the  Customs  Tariff 
and  provide  Persia  with  an  increased  income  from  this  source. 
A  loan  of  £2 ,000,000  at  7  per  cent,  was  made,  and  the  British 
Government  agreed  to  co-operate  in  securing  the  revision  of  the 
freaties  actually  in  force  between  the  two  Powers,  compensation 
(ot  damages  suffered  during  the  war,  and  any  justifiable  recti¬ 
fication  of  frontiers.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  this  Agreement 
was  not  submitted  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  Lord  Grey  of 
Fallodon  drew  attention  to  the  fact.  This  omission  gave  a  wrong 
impression  to  the  world,  especially  in  America  and  France,  where 
it  was  thought  that  we  had  turned  Persia  into  a  private  preserve. 
Actually  we  realised  that  Persia  w’as  an  almost  derelict  Power, 
to  whom  we  were  bound  by  strong  ties  of  sympathy  based  on  our 
cooperation  for  three  centuries  and  coupled  with  veneration  for 
her  splendid  past.  There  were  few  or  no  illusions  as  to  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  or,  with  the  exception  of  her  oil,  as  to  her 
poverty,  both  actual  and  potential.  But  we  realised  it  to  he  our 
finty  to  give  our  neighbour  the  help  and  guidance  that  might 
I  !ve  her,  and  certainly,  had  the  Agreement  been  accepted  and 
j'wked  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust,  it  would  have  saved 
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Persia.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  in  such  a  backward  country  I 
to  carry  through  measures  of  importance.  Persians  are  unable 
to  co-operate.  They  are  ready  with  destructive  criticism,  but  they 
cannot  construct.  In  accordance  with  the  Persian  Constitution  I 
the  Agreement  had  to  be  ratified  by  the  Assembly,  but  the  Prime 
Minister  did  not  summon  it.  The  general  opinion  is  that,  had  he 
taken  this  step  immediately,  the  Assembly  might  have  ratified  the 
Agreement,  but  that  there  w^as  very  little  hope  of  it  doing  so 
once  the  propitious  season  had  passed.  Persians  are  remarkably  ' 
vain,  and  they  think  so  highly  of  their  barren,  desert  country  ' 
that  they  cannot  conceive  any  Power  failing  to  covet  it.  They  I 
consequently  considered  that  the  Agreement  was  an  instrument  r 
forged  for  this  purpose.  Possibly  informal  agreements,  embody, 
ing  the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  formal  document,  would 
have  excited  less  opposition  and  would  have  had  the  advantage  i 
that,  if  one  measure  was  unpopular,  it  could  be  dropped  tern-  : 
porarily,  whereas  with  the  Agreement  it  was  a  case  of  all  or 
nothing.  Moreover,  Persian  Cabinets  enjoy  no  long  existence,  i 
and,  as  the  negotiations  lasted  nine  months,  it  was  unlikely  that  I 
the  Ministers  who  initiated  them  would  be  able  to  see  them  i 
ratified  and  in  working  order.  » 

In  accordance  with  the  Agreement,  a  Treasury  official,  who  ■ 
unfortunately  had  no  knowledge  of  the  East  or  of  the  peculiar 
financial  conditions  prevailing  in  Persia,  was  engaged,  and  pro-  , 
ceeded  to  Teheran  accompanied  by  a  staff.  It  was  difficult  to  ■ 
estimate  the  financial  position  of  the  country  after  the  Armistice.  ■ 
The  value  of  the  kran  was  very  high,  being  about  double  the 
pre-war  rate.  Consequently  the  sterling  debt  of  ^64,500,000  was 
halved,  and  the  debt  of  35,000,000  roubles  fell  almost  to  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Central  Government,  little  revenue  had 
been  paid  in,  the  various  Governors  embezzling  it  under  one 
excuse  or  another.  The  office  of  the  Financial  Adviser  remains 
in  suspense  until  the  Agreement  is  passed,  and  the  loan  of 
^2,000 ,000  is  equally  in  the  same  position.  The  Persian  Govern-  , 
ment,  however,  showed  itself  ready  to  revise  the  Customs  Tariff. 
This  was  duly  done  by  representatives  of  the  two  Powers,  and 
no  sooner  was  their  task  completed  than  the  new  tariff  was  put 
into  force,  although,  legally  speaking,  it  also  had  to  be  passed 
by  the  Assembly. 

After  finance  came  the  important  question  of  the  formation  of 
a  uniform  force  for  Persia.  An  Anglo-Persian  military  commis¬ 
sion  presented  a  unanimous  report  in  which  the  external  and  3 
internal  dangers  to  which  Persia  was  exposed  were  examined. 
The  forces  in  existence — the  South  Persia  Rifles,  6,000  strong; 
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theCosaack  Division,  8,000  strong  ;  and  the  Swedish  Gendarmerie, 
8400  strong;  as  also  the  Persian  Army,  which  possesses  no  mili¬ 
tary  value — were  passed  in  review,  and  a  strong  recommendation 
was  made  that,  in  future,  there  should  be  only  two  forces  in 
Persia,  namely,  the  Army,  under  the  Minister  of  War,  and  the 
Police,  under  the  ^linister  of  the  Interior.  It  was  decided  that 
Persia  required  an  Army  60,000  strong,  but  that,  as  financial  con¬ 
siderations  prevented  the  immediate  raising  of  so  large  a  force, 
an  Army  of  40,000  men  should  first  be  aimed  at.  This  would 
absorb  the  three  forces  referred  to  above,  and  the  estimated  cost 
would  be  15,000,000  tomans,  or  between  £4,000,000  and 
£5,000,000  sterling  at  the  then  rate  of  exchange.  The  Chief 
Military  Adviser,  with  whom  a  Persian  officer  would  be  associated, 
would  be  British,  but  the  Chief  Staff  Officer  would  be  a  Persian. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  Persian  fit  to  hold  such  an  appointment 
at  present,  but  presumably  suitable  men  would  be  trained  to  hold 
staff  appointments.  If,  as  seems  possible,  the  Agreement  has 
been  rejected,  while  many  of  its  provisions  will  be  carried  out, 
the  South  Persia  Eifles  may  be  expected  to  play  a  leading  rdle 
in  the  new  force.  Since  the  Armistice  the  force,  under  its  British 
officers,  has  distinguished  itself  repeatedly.  To  give  a  single 
example,  in  1919  the  various  robber  bands  that  were  raiding  the 
province  of  Isfahan  united,  occupied  a  large  village  near  the  city, 
and  defied  the  local  authorities.  Two  small  columns  from  Shiraz 
and  Kerman  respectively,  after  marches  exceeding  350  miles  in 
each  case,  converged  on  Isfahan,  stormed  the  robbers’  position, 
captured  their  leaders  and  their  men,  and  recovered  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  loot.  This  brilliant  success  and  the  impression  it  produced 
encouraged  the  Persian  Government  to  execute  'Naih  Husayn, 
who  had  terrorised  the  Kashan  district  for  a  generation,  and  had 
been  alternately  a  robber  chief  and  a  Government  official. 

Unfortunately  Persia  was  not  left  free  from  foreign  aggression 
during  this  critical  period.  In  the  spring  of  1920  fifteen  ships, 
constituting  Denikin’s  fleet,  had  fled  to  Enzeli,  where  they  were 
disarmed  and  interned.  As  was  inevitable,  the  Bolshevists 
appeared  on  the  scene,  bombarded  Enzeli,  and,  after  taking 
possession  of  Denikin’s  ships,  proceeded  to  Eesht  and  formed  a 
povisional  Government  under  Knchik  Khan,  who  again  came 
to  the  front.  There  was  a  panic  at  Teheran,  and  the  British 
»ere  blamed  for  not  marching  immediately  against  the  in¬ 
vaders.  The  Cossack  Division  was  finally  dispatched.  At  first 
it  was  successful,  recapturing  Eesht,  but  it  then  appeared  to 
collapse,  and  retreated  in  a  demoralised  condition  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  British  lines  to  the  south  of  Eesht.  The  British, 
^liohad  been  altruistically  providing  the  pay  for  this  body,  whose 
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Kussian  officers  were  hostile  to  the  Agreement,  declined  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  subsidy  any  longer  unless  the  Bussian  officers  resigned 
and  this  they  were  obliged  to  do. 

In  Persia  the  unexpected  may  always  happen.  The  de- 
moralised  Cossack  Division  appears  to  have  suddenly  regained 
its  spirit  and  to  have  brought  off  a  coup  d’etat.  The  force 
marched  on  Teheran,  occupied  the  Government  offices  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  21st,  and  brought  to  power  a  certain  Sayyid  Zia-u-Din,  a 
newspaper  editor,  who  is  believed  to  be  capable  and  honest.  He 
has  denounced  the  Agreement,  but  is  understood  to  be  ready  to 
accept  help  from  Great  Britain,  whose  disinterestedness  he  recog¬ 
nises.  He  is  financing  his  Government  at  present  by  “squeezing" 
the  old  governing  class.  Farman  Farma,  who  was  Governor- 
General  in  Fars  during  the  World  War  and  is  undoubtedly  ven 
rich,  is  called  upon  to  pay  £666,000  on  account  of  revenue  alleged 
to  have  been  embezzled  by  him,  and  other  officials  are  being 
forced  to  pay  pro  rata.  The  bed-rock  of  the  question  is  whether 
the  Cossack  Division  or  any  other  body  of  Persians  will  fight  to 
defend  their  country  from  the  Bolshevists.  Unless  they  are 
willing,  the  new  order  rests  on  insecure  foundations.  During 
the  last  generation  Persia  has  confined  herself  to  making  pro¬ 
tests,  and  has  taken  no  genuine  steps  to  set  her  own  house  in 
order.  Under  the  “old  gang,”  w'ho  robbed  the  country  for  their 
own  advantage  and  cynically  considered  that  they  were  the  only 
people  in  Persia  who  counted,  there  was  little  hope  of  better 
things.  Is  there  any  hope  that  the  younger  generation  will  be 
honest,  and  will  it  fight  in  case  of  necessity?  The  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  British  brigade  from  Kazvin  will  perhaps  prove 
to  be  a  blessing  by  forcing  Persia  to  rely  on  her  own  resources. 
The  event  will  be  w'atched  with  deep  interest  by  her  friends  in 
Europe,  who  sincerely  hope  that  she  will,  to  use  a  modern  phrase, 
“make  good.” 

Percy  Sykes. 
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A  BURNING  question  in  France  just  now,  as  recent  conferences 
on  the  rebuilding  of  the  devastated  districts  show,  is  whether 
the  Germans  should  be  allowed  to  make  good  what  they  destroyed. 
I  use  the  word  “allowed”  presuming  that  the  Germans  have 
offered  to  rebuild  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  ten  departments 
of  France  w  hich  their  armies  in  their  lust  of  destruction  de¬ 
molished,  At  the  London  Conference  Dr,  von  Simons  declared 
that  Germany  was  willing  to  do  as  much  as  possible  in  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  devastated  regions.  The  exact  terms  of  his  offer  are  not 
known,  and  therefore  one  cannot  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  he  meant  was  that  Germany  should  provide  the  labour  and 
the  material  necessary  for  the  stupendous  undertaking.  But,  if 
we  are  to  believe  M,  Loucheur,  the  Minister  for  the  Liberated 
Regions,  it  was  a  vague  and  not  at  all  a  sincere  offer  that  Dr.  von 
Simons  made. 

The  question  of  employing  labour  and  using  German  material 
in  rebuilding  the  wrecked  districts  of  France  has  several  times 
come  before  the  French  Parliament.  It  had  a  strong  advocate 
in  M.  Hennessy,  who  held  that  labour  and  material  of  German 
origin  should  be  accepted  as  part-payment  of  reparations — an 
argument  which  did  not  appeal  to  the  Government  and  the  Cham¬ 
ber  for  various  reasons  which  will  be  indicated  later.  On  that 
occasion  the  Chamber  manifested  great  hostility  to  the  idea  of  the 
Germans  returning  to  France.  When  the  matter  was  next  brought 
before  the  deputies  the  hostility  was  a  little  less  pronounced. 
What  the  Chamber  wanted  to  know  was  whether  the  German 
Government  was  genuinely  desirous  to  perform  what  would  be 
an  act  of  contrition ,  an  acknowledgment  of  wrongdoing,  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  penalty  of  their  insensate  fury.  The  Chamber  was 
led  to  believe  that,  while  Dr.  von  Simons  had  certainly  men¬ 
tioned  the  matter  in  London,  his  offer, 'if  it  could  be  called  an 
offer,  was  of  such  a  character  that  nothing  could  be  made  of  it. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  idea  to  ask  Germany  to  rebuild 
what  she  destroyed.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Peace  Treaty.  And, 
indeed,  after  the  peace  conditions  were  handed  to  Count  Brock- 
dorff-Eantzau  in  the  Trianon  Palaxje  Hotel  at  Versailles,  the 
proposal  was  discussed  not  only  by  official  French  and  German 
Peace  delegates,  but  also  by  French  and  German  labour  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  is  credited  with  having 
drawn  up  two  reports  on  the  subject.  What  has  become  of 
these  reports?  No  one  seems  to  know  anything  about  them  ;  but 
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the  fact  that  no  action  was  taken  on  them  is  a  sufhcient  indica. 
tion  that  the  French  Peace  Delegation  did  not  consider  the 
German  proposals  satisfactory. 

Now  after  two  years  the  subject  has  again  cropped  up.  French¬ 
men  are  thinking  a  great  deal  about  it  after  the  recent  debates 
in  the  Chamber,  and  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  in  some  circles,  ' 
notably  labour,  there  is  a  distinct  orientation  of  thought.  The  ) 
suggestion  that  the  Germans  should  be  permitted  to  return  tr 
the  scenes  of  their  pillage,  plunder  and  vandalism,  to  the  towr :  *' 
and  villages,  or  what  is  left  of  them,  where  in  their  fury  o.  1 
destruction  and  acting  against  human  and  Divme  laws  they  com 
mitted  unspeakable  crimes,  is  ridiculed  by  authorities  in  manj  ^ 
of  the  stricken  districts  of  France.  They  say  they  would  rather  I  ^ 
keep  their  ruins  than  have  the  Germans  back  to  repair  them. 
And  they  add  :  “  We  have  suffered  and  are  still  suffering,  but  ^ 
save  us  from  that.”  It  has  to  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  a 
section  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  devastated  districts  who  want 
to  forget  the  horrors  of  w^ar,  who  wish  to  begin  life  anew,  and 
who  think  they  should  be  permitted  to  begin  it  now  that  nearly 
two  years  have  elapsed  since  peace  was  signed.  For,  though  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  during  these  two  years  in  making  the 
ravaged  towns  and  villages  fit  to  receive  back  a  large  percentage 
of  their  inhabitants,  the  work  of  reconstruction  must  necessarily 
be  slow  when  it  is  remembered  that  France  is  still  waiting  for  ' 
the  reparations  due  to  her,  and  that  in  the  meantime  she  is  * 
shouldering  the  colossal  financial  burden  herself.  ’ 

It  is  precisely  because  of  Germany’s  default  in  fulfilling  her 
obligations  that  some  people  in  France,  realising  that  reparations  * 
must  be  obtained  somehow  (for  there  is  no  idea  of  easing  the*  ^ 
German  burden),  are  discussing  the  question  of  the  devastated  ^ 
districts  being  reconstructed  by  German  labour  and  material.  ^ 
The  line  of  argument  they  are  following  is  this  :  It  has  been  1 
agreed  that  Germany  shall  pay  in  money  and  in  kind.  If  tbf|  * 
money  is  lacking,  let  us  have  its  equivalent.  And  the  equivalenl  ’ 
is  that  of  which  we  stand  in  need,  namely,  building  material,  ’ 
which  we  cannot  furnish  ourselves  in  sufficient  quantities,  aii'l  ' 
skilled  labour,  which,  through  our  terribly  heavy  losses  in  war,  * 
we  cannot  muster.  Now  Germany  has  no  destroyed  towns  an^ 
villages  to  rebuild.  Her  population  is  many  millions  more  thar 
ours.  Therefore  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  for  her  to  fin’ 
the  building  material  and  the  necessary  labour. 

What  has  brought  this  question  to  the  fore  is  the  recent  tour 
in  the  devastated  districts  organised  by  the  General  ConfederatioTi 
of  Labour.  Attached  to  this  great  labour  organisation  is  an 
Economic  Council  of  Labour,  which  is  composed  of  technics' 
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experts.  An  architect,  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Building 
Federation,  an  engineer  and  two  Secretaries  of  the  Council  spent 
three  weeks  in  the  ruined  districts,  and  when  they  returned  they 
drew  up  a  voluminous  report,  which  contains  a  scheme  for 
reconstruction.  This  report  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  scheme  embodied  in 
it,  of  which  one  of  the  main  features  is  the  employment  of  Ger¬ 
man  labour  and  material,  has  commended  itself  to  certain  local 
authorities,  who  have  hitherto  not  concerned  themselves  with  the 
labour  ideals  pursued  by  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour. 
The  report  is  a  sober  document ;  it  differs  widely  in  tone  from 
the  manifestoes  of  the  great  labour  organisation.  For  that  reason 
it  has  commended  itself  to  people  of  authority  in  stricken  districts 
who  are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  any  scheme  which  they 
think  gives  them  some  hope  of  getting  rid  of  their  difficulties. 

As  the  scheme,  of  which  more  will  be  heard  in  the  future, 
is  not  generally  known  to  English  readers,  it  may  be  useful  to 
indicate  briefly  its  main  points  and  also  the  impressions  of  the 
Economic  Council  of  Labour  gathered  on  the  spot.  And  here 
it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  report  and  scheme  con¬ 
stitute  an  indictment  of  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Liberated 
Regions.  Whether  that  indictment  is  entirely  justified  or  is 
merely  propaganda  will  be  determined  by  its  ultimate  fate.  For 
the  moment  those  who  are  in  favour  of  it  argue  that  any  scheme 
calculated  to  produce  good  results  for  France  should  be  welcomed, 
no  matter  from  what  quarter  it  emanates. 

In  the  ten  departments  of  France  which  were  overrun  by  the 
Germans  there  are  2,732  destroyed  districts.  The  department 
which  has  the  largest  number  is  the  Aisne  with  654.  The  Somme 
comes  next  with  351 ;  the  Marne  has  277,  the  Meuse  336,  and 
the  Meurthe-et-Moselle  223.  The  inquiry  showed  that  stricken 
people  were  discontented ;  they  bitterly  criticised  the  working  of 
the  services  instituted  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Liberated  Regions, 
and  generally  they  are  ready  to  accept  any  help,  whatever  it 
might  be,  if  it  serves  to  provide  labour,  material  and  money. 
Almost  all  are  in  favour  of  reconstruction  controlled  by  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  great  progress  has  been 
achieved  by  collective  effort,  notably  in  the  Nord  and  the  Pas 
de  Calais.  In  the  Aisne  and  the  Somme,  where  the  inhabitants 
are  generally  opposed  to  co-operation,  the  work  of  reconstruction 
drags.  The  rebuilding  of  houses  has  begun  only  where  the 
damage  did  not  exceed  50  per  cent. ;  the  investigators  found  that 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  those  which  were  completely 
destroyed. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  strong  criticism  which  reflects  on  the  con- 
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tractors  :  in  a  general  way  the  bricks  recovered  have  been  left 
on  the  sites  of  the  demolished  houses,  and  when  rebuilding  opera- 
tions  begin  they  have  to  be  moved  a  second  time,  thus  ent^ing 
double  work  and  double  expense  of  transport.  By  this  mistake 
it  is  computed  that  tens  of  millions  of  francs  spent  in  labour 
have  been  wasted.  The  manufacturers  who  have  received  advances 
from  the  State  have  made  a  big  effort,  and  the  policy  of  recon¬ 
structing  the  workshops  and  factories  in  all  the  departments  has, 
in  the  case  of  big  firms,  given  good  results ;  but  it  is  considered 
that  the  effects  will  be  compromised  from  the  point  of  view  of 
labour  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  accommodation  for  the  workers. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  agricultural  reconstruction.  On 
returning  to  their  farms  the  farmers,  first  of  all,  requested  that 
their  destroyed  buildings  should  be  restored.  The  Economic 
Council  of  Labour  holds  that  the  agricultural  industry  has 
reached  that  stage  w’-here  production  will  be  stopped  in  its 
development  if  accommodation  is  not  provided  for  the  land- 
workers.  As  regards  the  rebuilding  of  houses,  an  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things  is  reported.  It  is  claimed  that  no  reconstruction 
of  demolished  houses  has  been  effected  with  State  money ;  only 
the  reparation  of  partly  demolished  houses  has  been  undertaken. 
There  are  numerous  complaints  on  this  score.  At  Arras,  for 
example,  there  are  more  inhabitants  than  before  the  war,  and 
only  a  third  of  the  houses  are  in  a  fit  state  to  shelter  them.  Not 
only  is  labour  reported  to  be  insufficient  for  the  reconstruction 
work  that  has  to  be  done,  but  also  for  agriculture  and  the  various 
industries.  The  workmen  are  of  various  nationalities,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  Belgian  labour,  the  quality  is  considered  unsatis¬ 
factory.  There  is  sufficient  material  for  reconstruction  work  at 
its  present  stage,  but  there  are  many  complaints  about  the  high 
prices  charged  for  it. 

So  much  for  general  impressions.  Now  for  the  scheme  of 
reconstruction  put  forward  as  the  only  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  is  held  that  the  new  machinery  for  carrying  out  this  scheme 
should  be  independent  of  the  State,  that  it  should  be  managed 
entirely  by  the  persons  interested — the  people  wffio  have  had  their 
property  destroyed.  Reconstruction  by  payment  in  kind  is  the 
basis  of  the  scheme — payment  by  German  labour  and  material— 
and  the  idea  is  that  the  people  shall  exercise  a  general  control  on 
the  work  of  rebuilding,  that  the  workmen  shall  be  placed  in  sectors. 
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and  that  their  organisation  shall  ensure  the  feeding  and  lodging  ma 

arrangements.  That  the  leaders  of  the  w’orkmen  in  the  German  Bn 

building  trades  are  perfectly  willing  to  undertake  the  reconstruc-  tak 

tion  of  devastated  France  is  evidenced  by  the  agreement  signed  obt 

in  February  wdth  the  leaders  of  the  building  trade  unions  in  of 
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France.  According  to  this  agreement,  which  was  signed  at 
Geneva,  the  workmen  are  to  be  affiliated  with  the  General  Con¬ 
federation  of  Labour  while  remaining  members  of  their  own 
unions;  and  they  are  to  work  under  French  trade  union  laws 
and  be  allowed  freedom  of  movement  within  a  certain  radius  of 
their  work.  It  is  claimed  that  by  accepting  German  labour  and 
material  France  would  not  have  to  borrow  money  for  recon¬ 
struction  during  ten  years.  The  cost  of  rebuilding  factories,  public 
works  and  houses  yet  to  be  completely  reconstructed  has  been  put 
at  61  milliard  francs  (paper) ,  and  it  is  computed  that  the  German 
annuities  w’ould  serve  to  make  up  the  difference  betw'een  this 
sum  and  the  total  amount  of  reparations  claimed  by  France  at  the 
Paris  Conference,  52  per  cent,  of  the  53  milliard  marks  gold — 
that  is  to  say,  about  95  milliard  francs,  plus  part  of  the  amount 
collected  from  the  12  per  cent,  tax  on  exports. 

The  rebuilding  of  big  towns  partly  destroyed  would  be  effected 
by  French  enterprise  with  the  help  of  loans  contracted  abroad  by 
the  towns,  with  the  lands  as  mortgage,  and  guaranteed  by  the 
German  debt.  Villages,  canals,  roads  and  railways  would  be 
reconstructed  by  Germans,  the  German  Government  finding  the 
money,  material  and  labour,  and  also  being  held  responsible  for 
feeding  and  lodging  the  w'orkers. 

Such  are  the  main  essentials  of  the  scheme  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  all  the  authorities  in  the  destroyed 
regions.  Some  accepted  it  forthwith ;  others  are  giving  it  con¬ 
sideration  ;  others,  again,  have  thrown  it  down,  not,  apparently, 
because  it  cannot  be  worked,  but  because  of  their  aversion  to  the 
idea  of  German  workmen,  who  probably  had  a  hand  in  the  orgy 
of  wreckage  and  spoliation,  returning  to  France.  Some  districts 
are  disposed  to  accept  German  material  without  German  work¬ 
men,  arguing  that  there  is  sufficient  labour  in  France  and  in  the 
Allied  countries  to  do  the  work.  M.  Briand,  the  Premier  and 
Foreign  Minister,  stated  the  other  day  that  obviously  the  matter 
was  one  for  the  districts  themselves  to  decide.  There  has  been 
an  unofficial  referendum  in  one  department,  but  it  was  of  a 
partial  character  and  therefore  inconclusive,  though  the  majority 
of  those  who  voted  were  against  the  importation  of  German 
labour. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  manifested,  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme  claim  that  it  is  making  great  headway,  and  that  the 
machinery  for  putting  it  into  operation  is  in  process  of  creation. 
But  before  any  real  substance  can  be  given  to  it,  before  it  can 
take  anything  like  definite  shape,  two  assurances  will  have  to  be 
obtained.  First  of  all,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  German  Government,  which  will  have  to  foot  the  bill. 
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And,  if  the  German  Government  is  agreeable,  the  approval  of  the 
French  Government  will  have  to  be  secured.  In  order  to  make 
both  accept  it,  the  French  General  Confederation  of  Labour  has 
made  it  an  international  matter.  It  was  the  chief  item  in  the 
programme  of  the  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  at 
its  recent  Conference  at  Amsterdam.  M,  Jouhaux,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour,  is  President  of  this 
international  body,  the  “Yellow  Internationale,”  as  Lenin  and 
Zinovieff  have  called  it,  because  the  labour  parties  comprising  it 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Moscow  Internationale,  which 
exists  to  promote  a  world-wude  revolution  on  the  Pussian  plan. 
M.  Jouhaux  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
scheme,  which,  as  presented  at  Amsterdam,  enters  the  political 
cadre.  It  is  no  longer  the  scheme  drawn  up  in  sober  language 
by  the  members  of  the  Economic  Council  of  Labour,  the  appanage 
of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour,  after  touring  through  the 
devastated  districts  of  France.  It  falls  under  a  new  light.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  counter-policy  of  labour  to  the  Allied  policy  of 
military  and  economic  sanctions  for  compelling  Germany  to 
honour  her  obligations,  and  it  is  put  forward  on  the  pretext  that^ 
the  peace  is  in  danger. 

In  this  new  light  the  reconstruction  scheme  is  represented  as 
a  solution,  to  bring  about  which  all  the  peoples  should  co-operate. 
The  Governments  of  the  Allied  Powers  are  ordered  to  admit 
Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  constitute  an  Inter¬ 
national  Office  of  Peparations  composed  of  representatives  of 
workmen’s  organisations,  technical  and  industrial  experts,  and 
official  delegates  from  each  nation  interested.  It  is  suggested 
that  loans  should  be  issued  and  guaranteed  by  the  League  of 
Nations  through  the  annuities,  including  interest  thereon,  which 
Germany  has  to  pay.  The  International  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  has  not  only  indicated  the  duties  of  the  National  Office, 
but  it  has  pointed  out  how  Germany  could  raise  the  money  neces¬ 
sary  for  undertaking  the  work  of  reconstruction.  It  is  proposed 
to  split  up  the  ruined  districts  into  sectors  and  to  draw  up  the 
requirements  of  each  as  regards  labour  and  material,  account 
being  taken  of  local  resources.  The  National  Office  would  deter¬ 
mine  the  urgency  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  sector,  by  commune 
and  by  department,  and  the  operations  would  be  superintended 
by  the  municipalities  and  the  co-operative  societies  in  agreement. 
The  International  Office  would  float  loans  on  the  guarantee  of 
the  States  interested  and  also  of  those  States  which  are  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  which  Germany  would  agree  to  pay 
the  annuities  as  they  became  due. 

The  scheme  elaborated  at  Amsterdam  is  a  marked  evolution 
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of  the  project  of  the  French  Economic  Council  of  Labour  already 
indicated.  It  should  appeal  to  Germany,  who  has  every  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  her  labour  leaders.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that, 
as  soon  as  they  got  in  contact  with  the  labour  leaders  of  other 
countries  after  the  Armistice,  the  German  trade  union  chiefs 
made  the  suggestion  that  the  rebuilding  of  wrecked  France 
should  be  made  an  international  matter.  Whatever  solution  is 
reached  of  the  employment  of  German  labour,  if  and  when  this 
problem  is  definitely  presented,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  it 
will  not  be  the  scheme  imagined  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
leaders  of  the  labour  organisations  who  form  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  The  answer  of  the  nations  to  this 
scheme  might  very  properly  be  that,  while  their  sympathy  with 
France  is  unquestioned — and  France  herself  knows  that — they 
cannot  be  called  upon  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  which  ought 
to  be  borne  by  Germany  alone,  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 
And  France,  who  welcomes  with  a  grateful  heart  all  that  is  being 
done  in  England  for  her  ruined  towns  and  villages  (for  the  system 
of  adoption  is  producing  the  most  beneficent  results  and  is  in¬ 
spiring  the  ruined  people  with  hope  for  the  future),  would  not 
wish  it.  Is  it  not  natural  that  she  should  prefer,  nay,  insist,  that 
the  author  of  the  aggression,  of  w’hich  she  is  the  victim,  should 
pay  the  full  penalty  of  his  criminal  misdeeds? 

What  the  labour  leaders  believe  to  be  a  solution  of  the  great 
and  perplexing  question  of  reparations  is  no  solution  at  all. 
First,  because  it  is  not  practicable ;  secondly,  because  it  is  not 
just;  and,  thirdly,  because  it  would  only  satisfy  one  nation, 
Grermany,  who,  if  it  were  applied,  would  interpret  it  as  a  revision 
of  the  verdict  passed  upon  her,  as  an  admission  that  there  had 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  Allies  some  doubt  as  to  the  extent 
of  her  guilt. 

The  fact  that  such  schemes  are  formulated  presupposes  that 
little  or  nothing  is  being  done  in  reconstructing  the  demolished 
districts  of  France.  M.  Briand  has  given  the  lie  to  this  supposi¬ 
tion.  His  statement  in  the  Chamber,  containing  remarkable 
figures  of  industrial  and  agricultural  reconstruction,  must  have 
come  as  a  surprise,  not  only  to  the  Germans  to  whom  they  were 
an  answer  to  the  calumny  intended  for  American  consumption 
that  France  was  making  no  effort  to  repair  her  ruins  and  that  she 
was  keeping  them  for  propaganda  purposes,  but  also  to  many 
Frenchmen.  If  the  progress  indicated  by  the  French  Premier  is 
not  real,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  object  can  bo  served  by  resorting 
to  exaggeration,  for  one  would  think  that  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  France  to  present  a  picture  in  sombre  colours  in  order 
to  enlist  the  svmpathv  of  the  w'orld.  Even  the  labour  investi- 
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gators  have  noted  the  phenomenal  results  achieved  in  bringing 
the  land  back  to  cultivation  and  in  restarting  the  ruined  indus¬ 
tries.  Where  progress  is  lamentably  slow  is  in  rebuilding  the 
wrecked  villages  and  towns.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  glaring 
disparity  between  the  declaration  of  M.  Briand  and  the  report 
of  the  French  labour  inquirers.  The  rebuilding  of  totally 
destroyed  houses  is  a  question  of  means.  How  can  France,  who 
has  already  made  provision  for  thirty  milliard  francs  to  be  spent 
in  reconstruction  work,  be  expected  to  rebuild  all  that  Germany 
destroyed,  and  then  wait  for  her  money?  It  is  because  of  her 
inability  to  transform  the  heaps  of  rubble  into  towns  and  villages  | 
that  she  is  becoming  restless  and  crying  out  for  the  payment  of  i 
overdue  debts.  Faults  there  may  be  in  the  administration  of  i 
State  funds  for  rebuilding  purposes ;  it  may  also  be  that  there  is  j 
some  justification  for  the  oft-repeated  allegation  that  private 
interests  are  benefiting  at  the  expense  of  unfortunate  people, 
victims  of  the  war.  These  things  occurred  in  every  country  that 
was  at  war,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  they  wore  absent  in  so 
gigantic  an  undertaking  as  the  rebuilding  of  devastated  France. 

One  thing  is  certain  :  France  cannot  repair  her  ruins  without 
reparations.  And  it  is  because  Germany,  pleading  poverty,  can¬ 
not,  or  will  not,  pay  up  that  the  question  of  payment  in  kind, 
which  has  now  come  to  mean  German  labour  and  material,  is 
receiving  increased  attention.  In  spite  of  hints  and  even  definite 
assertions  from  Germany,  I  have  official  authority  for  stating  that 
no  definite  offer  by  the  German  Government  to  undertake  the 
reconstruction  oF  the  devastated  regions  of  France  has  been 
received.  If  an  offer  is  received,  it  will  naturally  claim  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Government.  The  main  preoccupation 
of  all  Frenchmen,  whatever  their  particular  shade  of  political 
thought  may  be,  is  to  get  rid,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  ugly  j 
vestiges  of  the  war.  The  distressing  spectacle  of  wrecked  towns  j 
and  villages  can  only  serve  to  perpetuate  despair,  and  it  is  in  .  ’ 
the  thought  of  the  Government  that  every  mark  of  Teutonic  fury  ! 
shall  be  obliterated  from  the  fair  land  of  France  without  delay. 
Let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  the  delay  in  reconstituting 
Northern  France  is  primarily  due  to  the  tergiversation,  the  acts  of  t 
bad  faith,  of  which  Germany  has  given  numerous  examples  since 
the  Peace  Treaty  was  signed.  If  she  has  plans,  honestly  and 
sincerely  conceived,  for  making  good  that  which  her  armies 
destroyed,  in  many  cases  not  to  achieve  a  military  purpose,  let 
her  present  them  without  arriire  pensie,  and  let  them  contain  , 
the  necessary  precisions.  The  French  Government,  always 
keeping  in  mind  that  it  has  a  duty  to  the  Allies  as  well  as  to  ^ 
the  people  primarily  interested  who  want  to  return  to  the  normal 
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life  they  led  before  the  war,  would  then  consider  any  concrete 
oroposals  for  reconstruction. 

!  Meanwhile  it  is  permissible,  and  indeed  necessary,  for  the 
Government  to  reflect  beforehand  on  the  possible  effects  of  the 

I  introduction  of  German  labour  in  France.  In  the  first  place, 

!  France  would  require  guarantees  as  to  the  output  of  w'ork.  It 
might  be  argued  that  this  matter  might  well  be  left  to  the  trade 
union  organisations  of  France  and  Germany.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  must  be  remembered  that,  while  the  leaders  of  these 
organisations  might  make  arrangements  which  they  themselves 
consider  satisfactory,  the  French  Government  might  have  another 
and  entirely  different  opinion  as  to  their  efficacy  in  the  general 
interest.  The  official  mind  in  France,  in  reflecting  on  the 
eventuality  of  the  utilisation  of  German  labour,  is  obsessed  with 
the  fear,  born  of  knowledge  of  the  German  mentality,  that  the 
workmen  might  be  used  in  spreading  propaganda  harmful  to 
France,  in  fomenting  troubles  the  outcome  of  which  might  he 
subversive  action.  Remember  that  the  General  Confederation  of 
Labour,  while  it  will  not  brook  dictation  from  Moscow,  has  its 
own  plan  of  revolutionary  action.  The  employment  of  force  does 
not  figure  in  this  plan.  What  those  French  labour  leaders  who 
are  not  communists  want  to  bring  about  is  the  overthrow  of 
capitalism,  the  nationalisation  of  industry  and  the  suppression 
of  the  wages  system.  If  the  German  propagandists  offered  their 
help  in  the  realisation  of  these  aims,  can  anyone  be  certain  that 
it  would  be  refusfed? 

These  may  be  vain  fears,  but  they  exist  all  the  same.  There 
is  also  the  fear  of  the  presence  of  German  workmen ,  foisted  on 
localities  which  do  not  want  them,  giving  rise  to  regrettable 
incidents.  Another  consideration  which  the  French  authorities 
must  inevitably  ponder  is  the  repercussion  which  the  employment 
of  Germans  might  have  on  the  French  labour  market.  France 
has  its  unemployment  crisis  in  common  with  other  countries,  and 
it  is  logical  that  priority  should  be  given  to  French  workmen, 
who  would  have  just  reasons  for  complaint  if  Germans  were  given 
employment  while  they  remained  idle  and  were  dependent  on 
pittances  from  the  out-of-work  funds  to  which  the  State  and  the 
departments  contribute. 

The  department  of  the  Nord,  or  at  any  rate  the  co-operative 
societies  of  reconstruction,  while  they  are  against  the  employment 
of  Germans,  are  in  favour  of  Germany  sending  material.  I 
find  that  the  official  attitude  on  the  question  of  material  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  on  the  question  of  labour.  It  is  argued  that, 
if  German  material  is  used  in  huge  quantities,  French  industries 
capable  of  furnishing  what  is  necessary  would  be  ruined.  It 
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may  be  that  this  argument  will  have  to  undergo  revision,  and 
that,  in  keeping  with  the  obligation  on  Germany  to  make  pay- 
ments  in  kind,  it  will  be  necessary  to  accept  a  certain  amount  of 
German  material  if  it  is  offered.  Up  till  now  no  definite  offer 
has  been  made.  But  probably  the  most  serious  objection  to  active 
German  co-operation  in  reconstructing  the  devastated  regions  is 
an  economic  one.  The  French  are  afraid  that  with  large  gangs 
of  German  workmen  in  the  North  of  France  using  German 
material  a  commerce  w’ould  be  established  which  would  continue 
after  rebuilding  operations  came  to  an  end.  This,  they  argue, 
would  be  bad  for  French  and  Allied  manufacturers.  From  the 
commercial  and  industrial  points  of  view  the  North  of  France, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  would  be  in  the  hands  of  Germany. 
It  is  a  weighty  argument  envisaging  a  future  which,  to  say  the 
least,  must  be  disagreeable  for  France  to  contemplate.  Hence 
her  legitimate  fears,  her  reluctance,  to  accept  German  labour  and 
material  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  reconstruction  of  her 
wrecked  departments. 

If,  in  the  end,  the  French  Government,  putting  all  sentimental 
objections  aside,  is  forced  to  accept  German  co-operation  even  of 
a  limited  character — M.  Poincar^,  the  late  President  of  the 
Pepublic,  seemed  to  favour  this  course  in  a  recent  interview,  and 
there  are  Frenchmen  w'ho  share  his  view’ — it  will  insist  on  the 
guarantees  already  indicated.  No  risks  will  be  run.  And,  indeed, 
France  cannot  afford  to  take  them.  M.  Briand’s  gendarme  must 
be  on  the  job. 

John  Bell. 


HENRI  DE  REGNIER— POETE  ET  ROMANCIER. 

I.  The  Poet. 

A  Ebenchman  once  remarked  to  me  that  English  admirers  of  his 
country’s  literature  were  inclined  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the 
wrong  people,  or  at  least  to  fail  to  see  its  great  names  in  proper 
perspective.  He  gave  as  most  flagrant  instances  our  inability 
to  appreciate  the  greatest  of  all  French  poets,  Racine,  and  what 
he  termed  our  idolatrous  cult  for  Baudelaire.  I  retorted  with  a 
tu  quoque ;  instancing  their  neglect  of  Shelley  and  their  excessive 
admiration  of  Poe  and  Wilde.  It  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that 
each  nation  should  approach  the  writers  of  the  other  in  its  own 
spirit  and  from  its  own  point  of  view.  Just  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  is  too  essentially  English  in  blood  and  in  bone  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  understood  of  the  French,  so  M.  Henri  de  Regnier  as  a 
novelist  is  too  purely  Gallic  to  appeal  to  any  English  readers  not 
steeped  in  French  traditions. 

This  will  explain  why  the  second  of  contemporary  French 
novelists — ranking  him  as  I  do  above  MM.  Paul  Bourget  and 
Pierre  Loti,  and  regarding  M.  Maurice  Barr^s  rather  as  a  philo¬ 
sopher  and  moralist — should  be  so  comparatively  little  known  in 
England.  It  does  not  quite  explain  why  the  leader  of  the 
Symboliste  poets  and  the  most  delightful  exponent  of  vers  lihres 
should  not  have  a  wider  public  among  us.  We  do  not,  perhaps, 
read  very  much  modern  French  poetry.  Yet  another  Symbolist, 
Samain,  is  so  fashionable  and  popular  that  it  might  almost  be 
said  of  his  work  that  “U  n’y  a  pas  de  femme  du  monde  qui  ne 
I’a  pas  sur  sa  table.”  And  Samain,  with  all  his  delicate  charm, 
as  of  Sevres  china,  is  far  below  Henri  de  Regnier. 

The  poetry  and  prose  of  M.  de  Regnier  are  astonishingly 
different.  I  find  the  connecting  links  in  his  sense  of  the  past, 
and  in  his  aristocracy.  As  a  poet,  as  a  writer  of  romances,  and 
as  a  man,  he  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  an  aristocrat. 
Through  his  monocle,  the  symbolic  monocle  of  a  Symbolist,  he 
looks  upon  life  and  letters  with  a  grave  aloofness  which  has  in 
it  nothing  of  contempt.  He  is  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  a  line 
of  ancestors ;  soldiers  and  courtiers  since  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  past  gives  a  note  of  sadness,  alike  to  his  poetry  and  his 
prose.  And,  at  least  as  a  poet,  he  owes  a  very  deep  debt  to  his 
literary  ancestry. 

His  Symbolism  might  be  defined  as  a  “  descent  from  Parnassus.” 
“My  son-in-law,”  said  Heredia  of  him,  soon  after  his  marriage  to 
the  latter’s  daughter,  herself  destined  to  poetic  fame,  ‘‘has  more 
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genius  than  I ;  but  I  have  more  talent  than  he.”  That  sentence 
represents  very  well  the  relation  of  the  SymhoHstes  to  the  Par- 
nassiens,  of  whom  H^r^dia  was  a  shining  example.  As  the 
Parnassiens  are  descended  from  the  Romantics,  so  are  the  Sym- 
holistes  of  their  lineage.  The  Parnassiens  showed  an  advance 
in  form ,  the  Symbolistes  an  advance  in  thought.  In  both  there 
is  the  same  love  of  jewelled  phrases ;  in  both  certain  key-words 
recur  again  and  again.  Both  are  aloof  from  life.  Of  both  the 
dehcious  parody  of  M.  Lajeunesse  is  a  criticism  more  profound 
than  many  solid  tomes  : — 

“Pendant  ce  temps,  insoucieuses  de  ces  choses, 

Les  femmes,  en  leurs  lits  profonds,  lisaient  des  proses.”  ' 

The  essence  of  Symbolism  is  the  desire  of  the  poet  for  a  place 
of  refuge  from  the  world.  M.  Jean  de  Gourmont  speaks  of  this 
place  of  refuge  as  a  “prison-house.”  At  least  the  detention  is 
voluntary.  The  poet,  as  it  were,  shields  himself  from  a  too 
close  contact  with  facts — though  he  deals  with  facts,  and  even 
with  ugly  ones — by  the  use  of  symbols.  He  expresses  himself 
by  means  of  symbols.  In  a  broad  sense,  all  great  poetry  is  sym¬ 
bolic.  In  a  narrower  sense  the  label  is  attached  to  a  group,  of 
which  M.  de  Regnier  is  the  leader,  Mallarme  was  the  high  priest 
and  guardian  of  the  mysteries,  and  to  w'hich  Mr.  Yeats  and 
“A.  E.”  have  drawn  close  in  fraternity. 

Vers  lihres  do  not  necessarily  march  hand  in  hand  with  Sym-  i 
holism.  It  is  a  matter  of  purely  personal  opinion,  but  I  myself 
prefer  that  portion  of  M.  de  Regnier’s  poetry  in  which  he  employs  j 
historical  forms — not  always,  however,  in  the  historical  manner  : 
— to  his  vers  libres.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit,  however,  that 
his  vers  libres  constitute  his  most  important  contribution  to  | 
French  poetry.  And  if  M.  de  Regnier’s  studies  in  vers  libres  are 
for  the  conservative  very  modern  music,  none  but  very  crusted 
conservatives  will  fail  to  realise  that  they  are  music.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  French  language,  less  w’ell  adapted  than  ours 
to  the  expression  of  the  highest  poetry,  yet  more  charming  when  , 
bridled  to  the  most  conventional  of  poetic  rules,  should  also  be  ^ 
more  musical  when  all  those  rules  are  removed.  English  vers 
libres  are  too  often  harsh  and  unmusical.  There  is  something  of 
a  jolt  and  jar  about  them  that  after  a  time  tires  the  ear  and  the 
eye.  It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  jolting  or  , 
jarring  in  the  examples  which  I  shall  give  below. 

M.  de  Regnier’s  first  book  of  poetry,  Les  Lendemains ,  appeared 
in  1885,  when  he  was  twenty-one.  It  contained  beautiful  work, 
and  work  that  in  its  quiet  ease  showed  few  traces  of  the  ’prentice 
hand.  It  struck  such  a  note  as  might  have  been  expected  from  | 
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a  young  genius  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Mallarm^.  The  lines 
with  which  the  book  opens  might  have  been  written  by  Samain 
at  his  best : — 

“J’ai  r4v6  que  ces  vers  seraient  conune  ces  fieurs 
Que  fait  tourner  la  main  des  maltres  ciseleurs 
Autour  dea  vases  d  ’or  aux  savantes  ampleurs ; 

Et  maintenant,  gu4ri  de  mes  anciennes  fi^vres, 

Je  voudrais,  A  mon  tour,  comme  les  bons  orfivres, 
Enguirlander  la  coupe  oti  j’ai  tremp4  mes  I^vres." 

In  Apaiscment,  the  second  volume,  published  in  1886,  there  is' 
a  note  of  resignation,  the  resignation  of  twenty-two !  In  Sites 
the  poet  has  begun  to  build.  In  Episodes,  1888,  ho  has  begun 
to  people  his  sites.  Here  the  note  is  stronger.  The  poems  are 
of  greater  length,  and  each  is  summarised  by  a  sonnet  set  at  the 
head.  The  style  is  still  largely  imitative.  “La  Galore”  and 
"Paroles  dans  la  Nuit  ’’  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  Mallarm^. 
There  is  still  disillusionment,  not  now  the  disillusionment  of 
extreme- youth,  but  that  of  a  soul  that  will  always  strive  to  attain 
the  gloriously  impossible  : — 

‘‘  Serre  en  tes  douces  mains  les  miennes  qui  sent  vides, 

Mes  deux  mains  de  rameur  qui  n’a  su  conqudrir 
L’or  des  pommes  miraculeuses  d 'Hesp^rides  I 

Explorateur  'des  mers  de  pourpre  et  de  saphyr, 

Je  suis  las  de  la  route  de  cette  aventure 
Du  blanc  Septentrion  jusqu’aux  c6te8  d’Ophyr.” 

This,  surely,  is  Symbolism  at  its  best. 

Qu’en  songe,  published  in  1892,  is  remarkable  for  the  examples 
of  vers  lihres  that  it  contains.  It  is  remarkable  also  for  its 
philosophic  attitude,  that  o/  a  looker-on  from  above.  There  is  a 
fine  and  gracious  serenity,  a  breadth  of  vision  in  these  new  poems, 
but  there  is  also  a  definite  refusal  to  depart  from  the  centre-point 
of  observation.  The  following  extract  shows  both  the  vers  lihres 
at  their  most  harmonious  and  this  philosophic  isolation.  The 
poet  is  sitting  at  a  cross-roads  in  the  forest.  He  describes  the 
beauty  of  the  different  paths  along  which  his  eye  can  travel. 
Then  he  exclaims  : — 

“Je  n’irai  pas  vers  voa  chSnes 
Ni  le  long  de  vos  bouleaux  et  de  vos  Irenes 
Et  ni  vers  vos  soleils,  vos  villes  et  vos  eaux, 

0  routes  I 

J’entends  venir  les  pas  de  mon  pass4  qui  saigne, 

Les  pas  que  j’ai  crus  morts,  hdlas,  et  qui  reviennent, 

Et  qui  semblent  me  pr6c4der  de  vos  4cho8, 

0  routes.” 

Here  is  the  true  note  of  the  recluse  that  is  the  key-note  of 
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Symbolism.  It  is  here,  in  its  first  outpourings,  that  is  revealed 
the  limitation  of  that  spirit.  The  Symbolist  school  has  produced 
poets  who  are  also  philosophers,  but  its  philosophy  is  and  must 
be  a  philosophy  of  the  few,  of  the  elect.  It  has  not,  it  could  not 
have  produced  a  Shelley  or  a  Hugo. 

As  regards  the  form  of  this  short  extract,  it  will  be  seen  that  ■ 
as  in  so  much  of  the  vers  lihres  of  M.  de  R^gnier,  rime  is  not 
abandoned.  Of  its  musical  quality  the  best  test  is  to  read  it 
aloud.  It  has  the  same  place  in  poetry  as  much  of  the  work  of 
Debussy  in  music. 

Les  Jeux  rustiques  et  divins,  a  bulky  volume  in  comparison 
with  the  foregoing,  contains  the  smaller  volumes,  ArHhuse,  Les 
Roseaux  de  la  FltUe,  Inscriptions  pour  les  treize  Fortes  de  la 
Ville,  and  a  number  of  odes  and  “odelettes.”  In  Les  Roseaux 
de  la  FlMe  is  the  magnificent  poem  “Le  Vase,”  a  pnean  of  the 
creative  inspiration.  The  poet  represents  himself  as  a  sculptor 
fashioning  a  mighty  vase.  His  hammer  rings  loud  in  the  summer 
air.  The  magic  landscape  about  him  breeds  visions.  A  nymph 
whispers  to  him  : — 

"Soulpte  la  pierre 

Selon  la  forme  de  mon  corps  en  tes  pens^es  " 

— a  most  beautiful  image  of  the  whole  poetic  art.  The  visions 
increase  and  swarm  madly  about  the  artist : — 

“  Et  Ton  voyait,  assis  sur  la  croupe  qui  rue, 

Tenant  les  thyrses  tors  et  des  outres  ventrues, 

Des  satyres  boiteux  piqu4s  par  des  abeilles, 

Et  les  bouches  de  crin  et  les  Iftvres  vermeilles 
Se  baisaient,  et  la  ronde  immense  et  fr4n4tique. 

Sabots  lourds,  pieds  14gers,  toisons,  croupes,  tuniques, 

Toumait  4perdument  autour  de  moi,  qui,  grave, 

Au  passage,  sculptais  aux  dancs  gonfl^s  du  vase 
Le  tourbillonnement  des  forces  de  la  vie." 

The  poet  in  his  ecstasy  has  moved  a  long  way  from  St^phane 
Mallarm^. 

I  have  space  to  quote  none  of  the  magnificent  “Inscriptions,” 
and  but  a  few  lines  from  the  first  of  the  “Odelettes,”  which  are 
really  delightful  little  songs  in  vers  lihres  ; — 

"Un  petit  roseau  m’a  suffi 
Pour  faire  frdmir  I’herbe  haute 
Et  tout  le  pr4 
Et  les  doux  sauIes 
Et  le  ruisseau  qui  chante  aussi; 

Un  petit  roseau  m’a  suffi 
A  faire  chanter  la  for^t." 

Passing  by  “Les  M^dailles  d’Argile”  and  “La  Cit^  des  Eaux,” 
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which  is  Versailles,  I  come  to  La  Sandale  aiUe.  Here  M.  de 
Begnier  has  to  a  great  extent  abandoned  vers  lihres,  though 
“Septembre,”  one  of  the  best  poems  in  the  book,  is  in  that  form. 
He  has  not,  as  one  might  have  expected,  made  any  further  ex¬ 
periments  in  poetic  artifice.  If  there  is  no  sign  of  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  same  note,  still  less  any  of  failing  power,  neither 
is  there  any  notable  advance  to  record.  M.  de  Eegnier  had  in 
"Le  Vase  ”  reached  the  summit  of  his  endeavour.  He  could  and 
can  no  higher  go.  In  his  minor  key,  “Fin  de  Journee,”  full  of  the 
sadness  of  autumn  and  evening,  is  equal  to  anything  he  has 
written, 

I  shall  say  but  a  few  words  with  regard  to  his  war  poems. 
They  have  feeling  and  passion,  but  they  lack  that  stamp  of  the 
inevitable  that  is  on  some  of  the  best  English  and  French  war 
poetry — that  written  by  the  young  men  who  fought  in  the  war. 
An  exception  is  “Le  beau  Eetour”  : — 

“Sera-ce  un  jour  d’6t4,  sera-ce  un  jour  d’automne, 

Demain  ou  dans  longtemps? 

Un  de  ces  jours  d’hiver  oil  dans  le  ciel  frissonne 
L’attente  du  printemps? 

Ou,  par  quelque  matin  de  joie  et  de  jeunesse, 

De  splendeur  et  d ’amour? 

Je  ne  sais,  mais  je  sens  deja  ton  all^gresse, 

D41ire  du  retour  I 

Chaque  coeur,  k  grands  coups,  bat,  palpite  et  tressaille 
Pour  vous  qui  reviendrez, 

Rapportant  avec  vous  I’odeur  de  la  bataille 
En  VOS  haillons  sacr^s." 

Here  high  patriotism  and  high  poetry,  sometimes  chary  of  mating 
jiist  now,  are  happily  wedded. 

This,  then,  must  conclude  my  very  short  sketch  of  Henri  de 
Regnier,  Poet.  It  is,  frankly,  a  sketch  rather  than  a  criticism, 
Englishmen,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  are  inclined  to  make  lament¬ 
able  judgments  when  they  deal  with  even  the  historically  great 
names  of  French  poetry.  How  much  harder  the  task  to  appraise 
a  contemporary  and  an  innovator !  I  have  expressed  a  view  that 
Symbolism  is  not  capable  of  putting  forth  a  great  poet,  in  the 
sense  that  Milton,  Shelley,  Keats;  Eacine,  Hugo,  Lamartine — 
the  French  are  far  below  us  in  the  greatest  poetry  after  all ;  one 
sees  it  more  than  ever  in  writing  such  names — are  great.  But 
in  that  wider  sense,  in  which  France  may  be  said  to  have,  let 
us  say,  thirty  “great”  poets,  I  believe  that  the  title  may  fairly 
be  bestowed  upon  him.  For  this  is  not  a  mediocre  mind  endowed 
with  artistry  and  singing  power.  This  is  the  mind  of  a  thinker. 

At  least,  while  M.  de  Eegnier  has  lived  to  prove  himself  the 
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equal  in  talent  of  Heredia,  we  may  agree  with  the  latter  that  the  >  ( 
younger  man  has  more  genius.  In  thought,  in  power  of  con-  I 
ception,  he  stands  above  the  rest  of  his  school ;  in  execution  he  ] 
is  not  over-matched  by  any  in  it.  He  has  mastered  completely  i 
the  task  which  he  has  chosen  for  himself.  , 

II.  The  Writer  of  Romances.  i 

A  new  Henri  de  R^gnier  confronts  us  now.  I  remember  a  , 
phrase  in  an  old  essay  of  Mr.  Gosse’s,  which  did  less  than  justice  ] 
to  Henri  de  Regnier,  Romancier,  to  the  effect  that  the  latter, 
having  attained  fame  as  a  poet  after  the  order  of  Keats,  aspired  , 
to  be  a  novelist  after  the  order  of  Smollett.  Instead  of  the 
fastidious  poet,  whose  poetry  is  pure  in  a  sense  both  nesthetic 
and  moral,  we  have  the  reconstructor  of  a  past  society,  examinmg 
with  an  amused  smile  its  debaucheries,  revelling  in  its  broadest 
japes  and  its  coarsest  language,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the 
other,  an  amateur  of  present-day  comedy  of  intrigue  not  very  far  , 
removed  from  M.  Paul  Bourget.  For  as  a  novelist  the  fame 
of  M.  de  Rdgnier  is  supported  upon  two  pillars  of  unequal  thick¬ 
ness.  He  has  his  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  style,  and 
he  has  his  modern  style.  M.  de  Regnier  is  also  a  critic,  and  a 
singularly  acute  one,  in  Figures  et  Caractkres.  Yet  he  is  by 
nature  a  critic  of  society  rather  than  of  letters.  He  dabbles  in 
literary  criticism  probably  because  all  his  contemporaries  are 
good  literary  critics.  It  is  not  easy  to  attain  to  pre-eminence  in 
that  line  in  France  with  a  Brunetifere,  a  Lemaitre,  a  Remy  and 
a  Jean  de  Gourmont  sprouting  from  every  literary  bush. 

I  have  said  that  the  two  pillars  are  of  unequal  thickness.  I 
regard  M.  de  R^gnier’s  historical  romances  as  infinitely  more 
important  than  his  modern  novels.  In  the  first  he  is  unique; 
in  the  second  but  one  among  many  very  clever  craftsmen.  I 
shall  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  space  at  my  disposal  to  a 
consideration  of  the  former,  to  La  double  Maitresse,  Le  bon 
Plainr,  Les  Rencontres  de  M.  de  Br6ot,  L’lllusion  hhoique  de 
Tito  Bassi,  and  the  three  stories  included  under  the  title  of  Les 
Amants  singuliers. 

M.  de  Rdgnier  was  a  poet  long  before  he  became  a  novelist. 

The  training  of  years  of  writing  verses  rendered  impossible  any 
uncertainty  of  craft  when  he  came  to  his  second  task.  He 
starts  full-fledged  as  a  prose  stylist.  It  was  not  till  1900,  fifteeh 
years  after  his  first  poems  had  appeared,  that  he  published  La 
double  Maitresse. 

Here  we  have  not  only  a  faithful  and  patient  reconstruction 
of  society,  but  a  most  curious  study  of  character.  Poor  M.  Nico¬ 
las  de  Galandot  is  strangely  pathetic  as  well  as  being  a  figure 
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of  fun.  He  lives  through  a  long  life  without — deterred  by 
timidity,  not  lack  of  sharpness  of  desire — ever  achieving  the 
physical  side  of  love ;  which  is  curious  to  any  observer,  bewilder¬ 
ing  to  any  Frenchman,  and  must  be  astounding  to  any  French 
novelist.  It  is  the  entrance  of  his  terrible  mother  into  the  room 
jnst  when,  as  a  boy,  his  wanton  little  cousin  has  tempted  him 
into  her  arms,  that  first  prevents  him  from  embarking  on  these 
experiences.  Later,  in  Paris,  where  she  has  become  a  noted 
libertine,  she  scorns  his  timid  advances.  The  scene  shifts  to 
Italy,  where  poor  M.  de  Galandot  falls  under  the  evil  spell  of 
an  Italian  courtesan,  who  with  her  lover  sucks  him  dry.  The 
story  of  his  cousin’s  later  days  is  particularly  scandalous.  All 
through,  a  hundred  little  touches,  descriptions  of  dress  and  in¬ 
teriors,  turns  of  phrase,  presentation  of  points  of  view  that  are 
not  ours,  remind  us  that  w'e  are  in  another  century  and  recreate 
for  us  its  atmosphere.  M.  de  E^gnier  never  makes  the  mistake 
(rf  investing  his  characters  with  codes  of  morals  or  sensibilities 
that  belong  to  the  twentieth  century.  They  live  for  us  just 
because  they  have  the  sentiments  of  their  own  day. 

His  second  book  was  Les  Amanis  singuliers.  The  scenes  of 
these  three  stories  are  laid  in  Italy,  which  has  always  attracted 
him.  About  all  three  there  is  a  savagery  and  a  cruel  lust  very 
different  from  the  polished  debauchery  we  encounter  in  his 
French  stories.  La  Femme  en  Marbre  is  truly  a  little  master¬ 
piece.  Here  again  those  so  clever  turns  of  phrase  make  alive 
for  us  the  atmosphere  of  the  age.  In  the  following  passage,  for 
example,  w^e  are  told  how  the  creative  desire  which  makes  of 
him  a  sculptor  springs  up  in  the  rough  soldier  of  fortune  : — 

“Ce  fut  ainsi  qu’A  voir  vivre  je  v4cus.  Je  fis  la  guerre  et  I’amour.  La 
iifOQ  dont  se  croisent  les  ep4es  et  se  joignent  Ics'  bouches  me  passiona 
^galement.  Un  jour,  ma  maitresse  m’embrassa  avec  un  geste  si  charmant 
que  je  voulus  en  fixer  le  souvenir  ailleurs  qu’en  ma  m^moire.  Celle  des 
hommes  est  si  incertaine  que  m£me  lea  images  qui  I’ont  le  plus  ddlicieuse* 
meat  <mue  y  sont  brives  et  fugitives." 

That  last  sentence  seems  to  me  a  delicate  archaism.  The  sen¬ 
timent  is  not  modem,  or  at  least  not  such  as  a  modern  would  in 
the  circunr  stances  think  it  necessary  to  express.  Sometimes,  as 
in  Le  hon  Plaisir  and  Les  Rencontres  de  M.  de  BrSot,  he  goes' 
further.  Writing  deliberately  as  if  he  were  a  contemporary 
commentator,  he  expresses  such  sentiments  himself  instead  of 
putting  them  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters.  By  such  pleasant 
artifice  does  he  build  and  maintain  the  desired  illusion  in  his 
readers’  minds. 

After  the  sculptor  has  achieved  his  masterpiece,  the  marble 
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statue  of  the  beautiful  peasant  girl  Giulietta,  the  latter  becomes 
the  mistress  of  one  of  the  brothers  Corcorone,  his  dearest  friends 
The  other  brother  being  desolated,  the  sculptor  gives  him  the 
statue.  The  two  brothers  become  estranged,  each  being  fiercely 
covetous  of  what  the  other  possesses,  one  of  the  woman,  the  other 
of  her  image.  The  climax  comes  when  Giulietta  dies  of  fever. 
In  a  terrible  struggle  for  possession  of  the  statue  the  brothers 
stab  each  other  to  death.  The  sculptor  believes  that  the  statue 
endowed  with  life  and  evil  power,  has  brought  about  these  mis¬ 
fortunes.  He  attacks  it  savagely  with  his  hammer  and  smashes 
it  to  pieces.  There  is  in  this  passionate  story  something  of  the 
atmosphere  of  such  a  tale  of  Boccaccio’s  as  The  Calamities  of 
Jealousy. 

There  is  the  same  atmosphere  of  blood  and  lust  in  the  other 
stories.  La  courte  Vie  de  Balthazar  Aldramini,  V^nitien,  with 
its  rape  and  two  murders,  is  yet  more  savage.  But  these  tales 
are  not  horrible.  They  are  conceived  and  told  in  a  fashion  so 
fantastic  that  they  do  not  shock  us.  With  all  his  fidelity  to 
detail,  all  his  tricks  to  create  a  sense  of  reality,  M.  de  Regnieris 
essentially  a  Romantic.  The  daggers  of  his  assassins  do  not 
pierce  our  hearts,  however  much  they  prick  our  imaginations. 

Le  hon  Plaisir  I  am  inclined  to  consider  M.  de  R^gnier’s  finest 
romance.  “  Le  hon  plaisir "  is  the  good  pleasure  of  King 
Ijouis  XIV.,  which  it  is  the  aim  in  life  of  Antoine  de  Pocancy 
to  attain,  and  of  which  after  all  his  efforts  he  is  robbed.  Thit 
extraordinary  age  seems  to  live  again  before  our  eyes.  The  pages 
are  crowded  with  portrait  upon  portrait  that  stamp  themselves 
upon  our  memory ;  M.  le  Mar^chal  de  Manissart  and  his  ter¬ 
magant  wife,  whom  he  can  escape  and  deceive  only  when  on 
campaign;  M.  de  Pocancy,  “lo  hel  Ana^xiaorntne”  Antoine’s 
rakish  father  (Ah!  quel  homme  ce  fut  entre  deux  draps!)]  Mon¬ 
sieur  and  Madame  Dalanzi^res,  the  prosperous  intendant  and  his 
flighty  wife ;  the  old  quack  doctor  with  his  bitter  contempt  for 
humanity  ;  and  a  dozen  others.  The  country  cbSteaux,  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Flanders,  the  Court  at  Versailles ;  sieges,  marches,  love- 
making,  pass  before  us  in  one  brilliant  scene  after  another.  The 
book  is  not  for  babes.  On  the  title-page  is  a  saying  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  ;  Un  peu  de  crapule  se  pardonne  en  ce  temps-ci. 

There  is  one  wonderful  piece  of  writing,  when  young  Antoine 
de  Pocancy  comes  to  the  camp  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Manissart  to 
serve  under  him,  and  looks  down  upon  it  at  night : — 

‘‘Au  baa,  dans  la  plaine,  tout  dormait.  Les  feux  de  veille  rougissuent 
la  nuit,  Elle  ^tait  tranquille,  claire,  et  argent^e  d'une  lune  qui  montait 
au  ciel  comme  une  bombe  limpide  et  silencieuse.  Des  milliers  et  des 
milliera  d ’homines  oomposaient  un  seul  sommeil.  II  y  avait  U  des  geo* 
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je  toutes  sortes,  venus  des  vignes  bourguignonnes  et  des  terres  pioardes; 
jes  Manceaux  et  des  Beaucerons  aussi  bien  que  des  Pdrigourdins  ou  des 
Gascons.  La  France  dormait  lii.  Tons,  ils  avaient  quitt4  leurs  villes,  leurs 
chateaux  et  leurs  chaumi^res  pour  former  cette  masse  vivante.  Maintenant 
ils  itaient  vetus  de  bleu  ou  de  rouge,  portaient  le  mousquet  ou  la  pique, 
trainaient  des  canons,  suivaient  une  cornette  ou  un  ^tendard.  .  .  . 

“  Et  Antoine  eprouvait  quelque  amertume  h  sentir  que  les  belles  actions 
qu’il  ne  pouvait  manquer  d’accomplir  n’auraient  pas  pour  t4moin  le  royal 
regard  qui  sait  distinguer,  meme  dans  la  poussi^re  des  combats,  ceux  qui 
miritent  d’etre  remarqu^s,  le  Roi,  pour  qui  des  milliers  d’hommes  dor- 
maient  Ih,  le  mousquet  ou  la  pique  A  c6tdi  d’eux,  sur  I’dchiquier  des  batailles 
et  sous  la  bombe  limpide  et  claire  de  la  lune  silencieuse.” 

Les  Rencontres  de  M.  de  Briot  is  in  the  same  vein,  but  is 
rather  a  series  of  scenes  than  a  story,  with  more  contemporary 
philosophy  and  less  action  than  in  Le  hon  Plaisir.  M.  de  Br^ot 
is  an  amiable  and  amused  looker-on  at  life,  its  follies  and  its 
deceptions.  The  one  motive  that  stirs  him  to  action  is  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  charming  Madame  de  Blionne,  which  is  in  the  end 
requited.  But  the  main  interest  of  the  book  is,  as  its  title  im¬ 
plies,  in  M.  de  Br^ot’s  varied  acquaintances,  chief  amongst  them 
the  appalling  M.  Le  Varlon  de  Verrigny,  the  even  less  pleasing 
M.  Floreaii  de  Bercaill^,  and  the  great  contractor  M.  Herbou. 

M.  Floreau  de  Bercaill^  is  the  vilest  type  of  those  “  Libertins  ” 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  thought,  as  the  author  remarks, 
with  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  “qu'on  est  hien  h  plaindre,  quand  on  a 
hesoin  de  la  religion  pour  se  conduire,  car  c’est  une  preuve  qu’on  a 
I' esprit  hien  homi  ou  le  cceur  hten  corrompu."  M.  de  Br^ot  also 
is  an  unbeliever,  but  he  is  a  gentleman,  which  M.  Floreau  de 
Bercaille  is  very  far  from  being. 

“Pour  etre  vrai,  M.  de  Br^ot  pensait  tout  bonnement  que  I’impidt^  la 
mieux  stabile  n’oblige  pas  k  manger  goulument  et  k  boire  outre  mesure, 
non  plus  qu’il  fumer  des  pipes  de  tabac  en  poussant  des  jurements 
licencieux  et  en  adressant  au  ciel  des  bravades  fanfaronnes,  ni  ii  coucher 
avec  la  premiere  venue,  ce  que  font  aussi  bien  les  divots  que  les  libertins.” 

His  philosophy  is  that  of  the  cultured  “  Esprit  Fort  ”  of  his  age, 
a  philosophy  of  thrice-distilled  materialism. 

“Enfin,  pour  etre  bref,”  he  tells  us,  “je  me  suis  bom4  k  I’id^e  de  ne  vivre 
qu’une  fois,  et  je  m’y  tiens.  Ce  sentiment,  loin  de  m’attrister,  m’a  donn^ 
un  grand  ddsir  d’etre  heureux  et  de  bien  employer  le  temps  d’une  existence 
qui  doit  etre  toute  terrestre.  J’aime  Ic  plaisir  et  j’en  ai  goiit^  quelques- 
uns.  L’un  de  ceux  que  je  prdftre  est  de  chanter  sur  le  luth.  Je  sais  en 
acoompagner  agrdablement  une  voix  qui  n’est  pas  vilaine.  Je  trouve  une 
Toluptd  singuliire  ii  joindre  mon  corps  ii  un  corps  de  femme.  C’est  ii  ces 
occupations  que  j’ai  passd  les  anndes  de  ma  vie  jusqu’ii  I’&ge  de  vingt-cinq 
MIS  oil  je  suis  aujourd’hui.” 

The  modern  novels  of  M.  de  E^gnier  are  more  numerous  than 
the  historical.  In  one  of  them,  Le  Passe  vivant,  the  past  holds 
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the  central  interest  even  though  the  time  of  the  story  is  the 
present.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  a  young  man  and  girl  who  feel 
themselves  so  dominated  by  the  past  that  they  are  fated  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  unhappy  love  of  two  of  their  ancestors.  It  ends  with 
the  death  of  the  man,  who  blows  out  his  brains  on  the  grave  of 
his  ancestor,  killed  in  battle  in  Italy. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  more  than  remarkable 
similarity  in  the  modern  novels  of  M.  de  R^gnier.  His  young 
men  are,  as  a  rule,  after  the  same  model,  and  their  fates  are 
often  similarly  tragic.  Romaine  Mirmault  surpasses  he  Pmi 
vivant  in  that  there  are  two  suicides  in  it,  while  in  La  Peur  de 
r Amour  the  hero  is  killed  in  a  duel,  and,  in  La  Flamhde,  he  is 
left  wandering  alone  in  the  exile  of  the  East,  his  mistress  having 
married  another  man.  It  is  with  real  relief  that  one  arrives  at 
the  last  few  pages  of  L' Amphishtne,  to  find  Julien  Delbray,  a 
more  than  usually  weak-minded  hero,  for  whom  the  worst  was 
to  be  feared,  and  Laure  de  Larins  in  each  other’s  arms.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  was  left  in  harassing  doubt  as  to  their  fate  for  more 
than  a  year,  the  book,  half-read,  having  been  in  the  pocket  of 
a  “  British  Warm  ”  which  was  captured  in  a  car  by  the  Germans 
in  the  retreat  of  March,  1918.  One  and  all,  these  modern  heroes 
lack  the  dash  of  their  ancestors  in  the  historical  books.  They 
are  timid  in  the  presence  of  women.  They  interject  gently, 
“Om»,  madame,”  and  "'Non,  madame,”  in  their  conversations 
with  the  brilliant  talkers  whom  M.  de  R^gnier  loves  so  well  to 
create.  It  is  perhaps  because  the  ladies  are  thereby  enabled  to 
sparkle  more  brightly  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  complaisant  when 
put  to  the  test. 

For  complaisant  they  are,  it  must  be  admitted.  Almost  every¬ 
one  of  them  yields.  Even  the  charming  Romaine  Mirmault, 
fierce  in  her  virtue,  curses  herself  that  she  has  not  done  so  when 
the  man  who  loves  her  shoots  himself.  But  they  are  one  and 
all  delightful,  from  the  unhappy  girl,  Juliette  de  Valentin,  in 
IjO  Peur  de  V Amour,  to  the  gay  widow,  Marguerite  d’Esclaragues, 
in  Les  Vacances  d'un  jeune  Homme  sage. 

This  last  is  the  best  of  all.  The  book  is  neither  of  the  present 
day  nor  of  the  distant  past,  but  of  the  early  ’eighties,  and  doubt¬ 
less  filled  with  its  author’s  own  memories  of  his  eighteenth  year. 
M.  Auguste-Louis- Jules  Le  Begat  de  La  Boulerie,  the  old 
genealogist,  is  a  figure  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  Marshal  de 
Manissart.  It  is  altogether  a  fine  sketch  of  the  noblesse  de  pro¬ 
vince  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

It  has  a  further  importance.  In  a  short  preface  M.  de  Regnier 
has  put  before  us  his  literary -aims,  and  explained  the  affiliation 
of  his  ancient  and  modern  romances.  He  writes : — 
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“Ce  petit  roman,  que  j’aime  beaucoup  [as  who,  indeed,  would  not?],  a 
assez  peu  I’air  de  ressembler  aux  ouvrages  du  meme  gemre  que  j’ai  d4jJi 
donnas  au  public,  pour  valoir  peut-etre  la  peine  de  fair©  remarquer  qu’il 
en  est  moins  different  qu’il  ne  le  parait. 

“Comme  eux,  en  effet,  il  essaie  de  raconter  certaines  famous  de  vivre, 
joitdu  temps  pass^,  soit  de  notre  temps.” 

“Certain  modes  of  living,  whether  of  the  past  or  of  our  own 
time.”  That,  then,  has  been  M.  de  Eegnier’s  goal.  And  observe 
that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  describe  anything  that  he  does  not 
completely  understand.  His  historical  romances  have  no  smell  of 
oil,  but  they  bear  on  every  page  proof  of  the  patient  study  he  has 
given  to  their  centuries.  His  modern  novels  deal  with  one  class 
alone — the  ancient  French  nobility  into  which  he  himself  was 
bom  and  which  is  his  atmosphere. 

The  question  I  asked  about  M.  de  Regnier’s  place  in  poetry 
is  easier  to  answer  as  regards  his  prose.  It  may  well  be  that 
all  his  modern  work  will  be,  for  a  critic  of  a  hundred  years  hence, 
merely  matter  to  be  considered  in  the  mass  with  hundreds  of 
other  brilliant  “studies  for  a  future  history  of  society,”  as  M. 
Abel  Herrnant  has  called  his  “  Courpifere  ”  novels.  Le  bon 
Pkisir  and  Les  Rencontres  de  M.  de  Brdot  belong  to  French 
literature.  They  will  be  as  important  and  as  fascinating  one 
or  two  hundred  years  hence  as  they  are  to-day.  They  are  great 
work.  They  will  stand  on  Time’s  bookshelf  between  Made- 
misellc  de  Maupin  and  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme. 

Cyril  Falls. 

For  an  appreciation  of  M.  de  Regnier’s  romance  La  PScheresse, 
published  after  this  article  was  written,  and  a  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  position  as  a  novelist,  see  the  Athenaeum  of  Sep¬ 
tember  3rd,  1920. 
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Cricket  never  attained  such  general  popularity  before  tlie  war  I  a 
as*  it  now  possesses,  and  this  fact  makes  it  the  more  impoiuai  I 
that  it  should  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  great  tradi-  1 
tions.  Therefore  it  must  be  appreciatively  recognised  that  the  ( 
sportsmanship  spirit  is  well  maintained.  There  are  no  abuses  I 

prevalent,  whilst  the  keenest  desire  both  of  players  and  spectators  i 

is  to  have  the  game  played  at  its  highest  standard.  However,  1 

contemporary  difficulties  have  to  be  dealt  with.  1 

English  first-class  cricket  to-day  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  i 

the  war,  because  the  sporting  training  of  the  younger  men  was  i 

interrupted  by  matters  of  far  greater  moment.  This  was  hardly  i 

realised  last  summer,  except  by  a  few  thoughtful  spectators,  ! 

because  the  county  competition  was  so  keenly  waged.  The  fact  I 

remains  that  it  was  played  on  an  altogether  lower  level  than  1 

before  the  war.  Because  the  counties  were  fairly  matched,  most  ’ 

people  erroneously  thought  the  games  were  fought  out  well.  Yet  ( 

when  it  came  to  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  sending  a  repre-  ( 

sentative  side  to  Australia,  only  one  post-war  cricketer,  Wadding-  i 

ton,  was  selected,  and  his  ineffectiveness  was  soon  apparent.  We  < 

have  been  beaten  at  the  Antipodes  by  far  better  players  than  our  i 

owm,  and,  given  hard  wickets,  I  anticipate  we  shall  lose  the 
rubber  of  the  coming  test  matches.  ' 

The  most  pressing  English  cricket  problem  of  to-day  is  how  to 
win  back  those  mythical  ashes.  Of  course,  on  what  are  termed  | 
mud-wickets,  bowlers  such  as  Woolley  and  Rhodes  will  be  the 
masters  of  Colonial  batsman  unaccustomed  to  such  conditions,  i 
just  as  Peel,  Briggs  and  Blythe  would  have  been  in  previous 
generations.  That  is  not  the  point.  We  want  to  win  on  genuine 
pitches  :  it  is  a  laudable  desire.  The  history  of  test  matches 
shows  that  the  majority  of  the  ninety-nine  games  so  far  played  ^ 
have  been  won  by  the  side  which  had  the  best  fast  bowlers. 
When  the  selectors  left  Buckingham  in  the  pavilion ,  as  the  climax 
to  a  long  series  of  blunders,  even  the  imperturbable  F.  S.  Jackson 
will  admit  how  harassed  he  was  to  get  the  Australians  out.  We 
have  no  bowlers  of  real  pace  to-day.  Our  younger  batsmen  have 
never  faced  anyone  approaching  the  speed  of  Kotze,  Kortright 
or  Neville  Knox,  nay,  of  Walter  Brierley.  All  we  possess  are 
quickish,  hard-working,  not  very  brainy  bowlers  such  as  Howell, 
Hitch  or  James  Tyldesley.  Unless  some  absolutely  unknown 
express  bowler  emerges  in  the  next  few  weeks — and,  even  so,  his 
lack  of  experience  would  render  his  success  problematical  and  his 
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inclusion  experimental  in  such  strenuous  encounters  as  test 
matches— we  have  nothing  comparable  to  J.  M.  Gregory.  When 
be  toured  here  with  the  Australian  Imperial  Forces,  he  was  the 
only  bowler  on  our  wickets  since  the  war  who  “came  up  at  you,” 
and  at  considerable  speed  too. 

It  was  inevitable  that  our  younger  cricketers  could  not  at  once 
be  as  good  as  their  elders,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  apprehension  as  to  the  future.  Batsmen  great  as  those  we 
have  watched,  bowlers  as  deadly,  will  be  discovered.  What  is 
really  of  more  importance  and  more  satisfactory  is  that  the  fielding 
last  summer  was  generally  very  good,  Sussex  being,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  the  county  sides  in  this  department,  whilst  Oxford  was 
simply  superb  and  Cambridge  very  little  behind.  This  is  why 
it  is  so  galling  to  note  what  a  large  share  missed  catches  by  our 
side  in  Australia  contributed  towards  our  unparalleled  defeat  in 
all  five  test  matches.  To  begin  with,  the  field  seems  to  have 
been  strangely  placed  by  J.  W.  H.  T.  Douglas,  For  instance, 
to  read  of  Rhodes  at  point  must  have  made  every  Yorkshireman 
wonder,  and  one  instantaneous  photo  shows  all  three  British  slips 
equidistant.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  fielding  is  the 
earliest  thing  that  leaves  a  cricketer,  which  is  why  I  have  always 
nrged  the  importance  of  youth  in  representative  games.  Never 
did  such  a  team  of  comparative  veterans,  or  one  with  so  few 
accustomed  to  fielding  “in  the  deep,”  leave  England  as  the  side 
which  has  just  made  history,  in  the  defeated  sense,  for  the  Mother 
Country.  It  illustrates  the  level  mediocrity  of  our  current  cricket 
that  there  was  little  cavilling  at  the  selection.  But,  under  the 
greater  glare  and  heat  with  harder  grounds,  our  fielding  fell  short. 
It  is  tnie  that  the  bulk  of  our  most  promising  amateurs,  being 
at  the  Universities,  could  not  make  the  trip. 

Of  necessity,  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the  problems  of  the 
test  matches,  because  our  Australian  visitors  will  concentrate  on 
these,  regarding  the  rest  of  the  tour  as  exhibition  gate-money 
efforts.  Once  more  the  blunder  has  been  repeated  of  having  the 
first  of  these  contests  at  the  end  of  May,  when  our  cricketers 
have  not  had  sufficient  practice.  The  selectors  will  have  to 
estimate  form,  but  whether  they  can  put  a  better  side  in  the 
field  than  was  sent  to  Australia  remains  to  be  seen.  A  former 
cricketer,  whose  name  is  still  a  household  word,  has  given  this 
as  his  present  selection :  R.  H,  Spooner  (Captain),  Hobbs, 
Hearne,  Hendren,  V.  C.  M.  Jupp,  Holmes  or  A.  P,  F.  Chapman, 
Woolley,  G.  T.  S,  Stevens,  Hubble,  Kennedy  and  Richmond. 
It  is  not  very  awe-inspiring,  and  there  is  no  bowler  of  real  pace. 
Note  that  neither  J.  W.  H.  T.  Douglas  nor  Parkin  is  included. 

The  failure  of  our  side  in  Australia  has  created  a  bad  sporting 
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impression  because  our  men  betrayed  useless  disapproval  at  the 
wicket  of  adverse  decisions,  which  is  much  to  be  deprecated.  Ab 
for  the  scandal  of  the  cricketers  writing  about  games  in  which 
they  were  participating,  the  public  censure  by  Lord  Hawke  and 
Lord  Ellesmere,  President  of  M.C.C.,  can  only  be  preludes  to 
an  official  decision  prohibiting  any  such  recurrence  which  the 
Board  of  Control  may  issue  before  these  observations  are  read. 
Whilst  there  may  be  felicitation  among  the  authorities  at  the 
financial  result,  sportsmen  could  wish  some  things  had  been  other- 
wi^,  and  a  future  problem,  easy  of  solution,  will  be  how  to  avoid 
their  repetition.  British  tours  to  our  Colonies  bear  an  Imperial 
even  more  than  a  sporting  significance,  and  this  should  never  be 
forgotten. 

The  need  for  new  blood  must  be  a  pressing  county  problem. 
The  enormous  number  of  matches  played  makes  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain  adequate  amateur  assistance,  for  the  cricketer 
who  can  only  find  time  for  a  single  match  is  of  scant  service  to 
his  side,  since  he  does  not  fit  in  with  the  rest.  Last  year’s 
averages  were  abnormally  professionalised.  Among  the  first 
twenty-three  batsmen  there  were  only  five  amateurs,  and  three 
of  these  took  no  part  in  county  cricket.  Of  the  five,  four  were 
new  since  the  w'ar  and  three  appeared  for  Gentlemen  v.  Players. 
This  is  a  happy  augury,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  suggest  as 
“  potential  possibilities  ”  for  test  matches  a  few  cricketers  young 
either  in  years  or  in  experience  of  first-class  fixtures.  Expecta¬ 
tion  puts  G.  T.  S.  Stevens  and  A.  P.  F.  Chapman  foremost. 
Others  to  be  noted  are  G.  E.  C.  Wood,  A.  E.  E.  Gilligan,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Freeman  (of  Kent),  Roberts  (who  might  develop  his  bowl¬ 
ing  into  attack  of  real  danger),  and  Sandham.  Suttcliffe, 
Whysall  and  Tate  might  make  a  big  advance  without  exceeding 
expectations.  Others,  of  riper  years,  apart  from  those  returnicg 
from  Australia,  are  A.  W.  Carr,  V.  C.  M.  Jupp,  J.  C.  White,  j 
Holmes,  Kennedy,  Parker  (who  lx)wled  uncommonly  well  with 
little  support  last  summer),  Brown  and  several  Tyldesleys  would  j 
be  eligible  for  inclusion  had  the  idea  of  trial  games  been  carried 
out.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  they  are  not,  for  experience  i 
proves  them  to  be  listless  encounters  which  cannot  fulfil  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  men  to  play  with  each  other,  because  the  ultimate  ; 
England  eleven  would  be  selected  from  the  two  sides.  Moreover, 
form  in  a  single  game  is  too  little  to  go  on.  If  Hobbs  failed  to 
make  half  a  dozen,  and,  say — without  offence  to  that  capital 
cricketer,  the  Warwickshire  Captain — F.  S.  Gough  Calthorpe 
approached  his  century,  would  the  latter  be  chosen  in  preference 
to  the  former?  Moreover,  being  accustomed  to  play  together 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  beneficent  to  the  returned  cricketers 
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from  Australia,  who  had  played  as  one  side  at  Scarborough  and 
the  Oval  before  they  sailed  hence. 

How  those  desirous  of  seeing  tesT;  matches  in  the  metropolis 
and  at  Manchester  and  Leeds  will  obtain  a  view  of  the  actual 
play  must  be  perplexing  the  governing  bodies.  Probably  thirty 
thousand  is  the  extreme  accommodation  for  those  able  to  get  even 
a  glimpse  of  what  is  going  on,  and,  as  w'as  the  case  last  Whit 
Monday  at  Lords,  the  gates  may  have  to  be  closed  soon  after 
luncheon.  Those  who  watch,  and  the  greater  number  who  read 
of,  the  coming  test  matches  realise  what  it  is  hoped  the  selectors 
will  bear  in  mind,  namely,  that  the  side  chosen  must  be  one 
likely  to  win  within  the  hours  of  play.  The  conditions  here  in 
this  respect  differ  from  those  in  Australia,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
event  of  a  tie  that  the  final  match  will  be  played  to  a  conclusion. 

There  is  another  problem,  as  yet  unnoticed,  which  is  how  to 
wrest  the  over-glorification  of  the  schoolboy  cricketer.  We  have 
all  realised  what  a  demi-god  the  public-school  star-cricketer  must 
be  to  his  fellows,  but  the  adjectives  meted  out  by  certain  writers 
in  the  last  few  summers  to  boys  under  eighteen  who  made  runs 
or  took  wickets  could  only  have  been  deserved  by  a  Ranjitsinhji 
or  a  Lohmann.  It  is  very  unkind  to  the  lads  themselves,  for, 
if  their  heads  are  not  turned,  they  at  least  feel  too  much  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  them,  and  disenchantment  may  come.  Two  of  the 
most  belauded  heroes  of  school  cricket  in  1919  were  not  thought 
good  enough  even  for  a  single  trial  for  the  University  eleven  of 
1920.  The  cricket  cult  of  the  schoolboy,  culminating  in  the 
capital  scratch  games  in  the  holidays,  is  excellent.  What  should 
be  avoided  is  the  over-adulation  of  what  can  only  be  embryonic. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  emphasise  the  danger  because  of  a 
new  venture  that  can  only  hope  to  succeed  through  the  support 
of  schoolboys  and  may  easily  augment  the  evil  indicated. 

The  problem  of  scoring  in  the  county  championship  is  a  thorny 
one  which  will  be  decided  after  this  article  has  been  committed 
to  the  printer.  I  have  already  protested  in  the  Daily  Mail  against 
the  current  system  of  percentages,  which  leaves  a  victorious 
county  doubtful,  if  success  has  not  lowered  it  in  the  table.  Most 
strongly,  too,  do  I  believe  it  to  be  wrong  to  give  a  point  to  the 
losing  side  on  the  first  innings.  All  that  is  necessary  to  obtain 
satisfactory  simplicity  is  to  give  seven  points  for  a  victory  out¬ 
right  (thus  increasing  the  incentive  to  play  to  a  finish)  and  two 
for  a  win  on  the  first  innings.  By  such  an  augmentation  per¬ 
centages  become  superfluous,  and  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
subtract  losing  from  winning  points  and  to  indicate  the  result 
M  a  plus  or  minus. 

But,  of  course,  no  really  satisfactory  championship  can  be 
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obtained  until  every  county  plays  all  the  rest.  As  many  of  the 
counties  cannot  afford  to  meet  all  their  rivals,  this  reverts  to  the 
proposal  to  which  I  was  a  signatory  years  ago,  to  have  eight  \ 
and  eight  B  cpunties,  all  ranking  as  first-class.  Each  of  the  eight 
in  either  section  would  play  all  the  rest  of  the  same  section,  out 
and  home,  making  fourteen  engagements  for  each  countv.  In 
addition,  the  lowest  of  A  would  play  the  highest  of  B  out  and 
home  matches  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  decide  which  should 
be  in  A  in  the  following  year.  It  w'ould  still  be  open  to  anv 
A  counties  to  play  any  B  counties,  and  these  matches  would  al 
be,  of  course,  first-class,  but  could  not  count  in  either  of  the 
championships.  With  reference  to  this,  “Hippo  Pott-Thomas”  has 
published  an  exhaustive  analysis,  which  shows  that  the  coun*’  s 
w’hich  were  first-class  prior  to  1905  have  since,  on  an  average, 
w’on  three  out  of  four  of  the  completed  matches  with  their  newer 
opponents.  “And  after  this  quarter  of  a  century’s  overwhelming 
superiority  collectively,  the  season  of  1920,  by  a  curious  coin¬ 
cidence,  finds  each  of  the  eight  original  clubs  in  the  top  half  of 
the  table  and  the  new’comers  composing  the  bottom,  under  the 
M.C.C.’s  own  scheme.”  This  year  the  glut  of  matches  has  been 
gratuitously  increased  by  the  elevation  of  Glamorganshire,  which 
was  only  fifth  in  the  second-class  county  championship  last 
summer. 

Even  more  difficult  than  the  other  problems  is  how  to  prevent 
a  certain  staleness  among  the  players  as  the  season  goes  on,  owing 
to  the  vast  amount  of  first-class  cricket  arranged.  It  should  be 
remembered  that,  in  England,  county  cricket  forms  the  body  of 
first-class  cricket  and  that  the  welcomed  tour  of  the  Australians  is 
additional.  It  will  assist  the  financial  position  of  the  counties, 
but  the  University  match  will  not  lose  its  historical  glamour,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that — a  most  unfortunate  clash — England  ;■ 
meets  Australia  at  Leeds  on  the  same  days.  Weather  permit-  ' 
ting,  this  ought  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  cricket  seasons  ever 
known,  but  some  of  us  will  wonder  if  the  ghosts  of  giants  of  the 
game  who  have  passed  over  can  know'  how'  the  matches  w’e  wrateh  I 
are  being  played.  Can  no  cricket  Maeterlinck  give  us  the  com-  j 
ments  of  the  shade  of  W.  G.  Grace  to  the  shade  of  his  old  friend  j 
W.  L.  Murdoch  as  to  how'  Hobbs  is  dealing  with  A.  A.  Mailey?  j 
My  memory  recalls  how,  almost  forty  years  ago,  W.  G.  meted  i 
out  such  treatment  to  W.  H.  Cooper  that  that  much-vaunted  j 
Victorian  was  practically  effaced  as  a  bowler.  A  parallel  incident  , 
next  month  w’ould  inspire  confidence  in  English  spectators.  To¬ 
day  our  attitude  is  one  of  optimism  in  the  future,  but  also  of  ^ 
dubiety  as  to  our  chances  of  winning  the  next  rubber  of  Imperial  ? 
contests.  i 


Home  Gordon. 
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The  present  order  of  civilisation,  whatever  its  defects,  has  had 
one  result,  of  which  its  opponents  fail  to  realise  the  import¬ 
ance  :  it  has  enabled  this  planet  to  support  human  life  on  a 
jt  J  and  in  a  degree  of  comfort  formerly  impossible.  The 
substitution  of  some  new  order  would,  unless  it  offered  an 
equal  stimulus  to  individual  energy  and  mutual  helpfulness, 
ner  earily  entail  either  a  diminution  of  population  or  a  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  life,  or  both.  The  material  progress  of  the 
last  century  has  altered  the  face  of  the  globe  and  the  lot  of  its 
inhabitants;  and  this  progress  has  been  rendered  possible  not 
merely  by  an  increasing  command  over  the  resources  of  Nature, 
but  also  by  an  ever-widening  extension  of  the  principle  of  co¬ 
operation,  of  the  rendering  of  reciprocal  services  by  individuals 
and  communities.  Man  has  become  more  dependent  on  man,  and 
nation  on  nation;  their  prosperity,  and  in  truth  their  very 
existence,  is  indissolubly  interlocked. 

The  complex  relations  established  by  this  interdependence 
necessitate  the  maintenance  of  some  means  for  the  equitable 
appraisement  of  the  services  rendered,  so  that  every  man  or  com¬ 
munity  shall  receive  for  his  or  its  labour  the  reward  that  by 
custom  or  contract  is  justly  due.  Before  the  war  the  leading 
nations  had  perfected  a  method  of  securing  a  rough  approach  to 
equity  by  valuing  all  services  in  terms  of  gold.  Their  currencies, 
in  which  the  appraisements  were  made,  w’ere  linked  to  gold,  so 
many  grains  of  the  metal  being  held  to  represent  the  national 
unit  of  currency.  The  system  so  developed  was,  for  international 
purposes,  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  devised.  Provided  that  a 
nation  remained  solvent,  the  ratio  of  value  of  its  monetary  unit 
to  that  of  other  gold-using  countries  was  substantially  constant. 
For  internal  purposes,  also,  a  considerable  degree  of  stability  was 
secured,  though  less  than  is  generally  imagined.  So  great  was 
the  confidence  felt  in  the  permanent  equity  of  a  gold  standard, 
and  so  great  the  effect  of  a  celebrated  speech  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
ttiat  the  idea  has  been  universally  accepted,  that  a  pound  repre¬ 
sents,  not  an  equitable  return  for  services  rendered  to  the  com- 
'iiunity,  but  merely  a  right  to  a  definite  quantity  of  gold. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  stability 
in  the  measure  of  value,  but  two  different  forms  of  “stability,” 
’fhich  are  often  confused,  ought  to  be  kept  distinct — stability 
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in  the  internal,  and  stability  in  the  international,  exchanges.  It 
is  proposed  here  to  use  the  word  “steadiness”  to  denote  the 
absence  of  variation  in  the  international  exchanges,  and  to  con¬ 
fine  the  word  “  stability  ”  to  the  reliability  of  the  standard  as  a 
measure  of  value  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  current,  as,  for 
instance,  of  the  pound  in  England.  The  pound  is  exchanged 
for  goods  or  services.  If  it  is  stable,  the  amount  for  which  it 
exchanges  this  year  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  last  year 
or  next ;  if  there  is  a  change  in  the  price  of  a  particular  com¬ 
modity  or  service,  it  will  be  due  to  some  cause  affecting  the 
article  and  not  to  monetary  instability. 

The  war,  and  still  more  the  aftermath  of  war,  swept  away  at 
once  the  old  reliance  on  gold,  and  wfth  it  the  comparative  steadi¬ 
ness  and  stability  that  gold -had  secured.  In  international  ex¬ 
changes  the  relative  value  of  units  of  currency  changed  widely. 
During  1920  the  dollar  varied  from  5s.  to  6s.  in  English  money, 
the  franc  from  3d.  to  about  6d.,  the  lira  from  just  over  2d.  to 
nearly  5d.,  the  mark  from  about  |d.  to  2d.,  and  the  rupee  from 
Is.  5d.  to  2s.  9d.  The  machinery  for  the  international  appraise¬ 
ment  of  values  was  disorganised,  and  in  the  wwst  cases  the 
possibility  of  a  return  to  a  system  of  barter  was  mooted. 

These  variations  of  the  pound  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies 
receive  more  notice,  and  are  discussed  with  more  acumen,  than 
the  much  more  important  question  of  variations  in  the  internal 
value  of  the  pound.  Unsteadiness  of  the  exchanges  affects  at 
once  and  directly  all  who  are  engagted  in  foreign  trade,  and  in 
the  daily  preoccupation  of  many  of  the  financiers  who  mould  the 
opinion  of  the  country  on  currency  questions:  moreover,  it  is 
a  concrete  phenomenon  that  can  be  expressed  in  figures  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  understand.  Internal  instability  is  a  more 
abstract  idea ;  it  can  be  judged  only  by  statistics,  in  which  the 
public,  until  recently,  took  little  interest,  and  which  are  far  from 
perfect  or  convincing ;  its  consequences  can  be  estimated  only 
by  theoretical  reasoning  or  by  deductions  from  history;  its 
occurrence  in  concrete  cases  is  apt  to  be  misinterpreted.  Its 
sign  is  a  change  in  the  general  level  of  prices,  but  variations 
in  the  prices  of  particular  commodities  are  not  necessarily  evidence 
of  currency  instability.  Such  varieties  are  always  due  in  part, 
and  may  be  due  entirely,  to  some  cause  affecting  the  commodity 
and  not  the  currency. 

It  is  only  when  the  change  in  the  general  level  of  prices  is 
very  marked  that  it  attracts  the  attention  it  deserves.  During 
the  war  prices  in  this  country  rose  two  and  a  half  times ;  at  the 
end  of  1919  they  were  three  times  as  high  as  in  1913  (Board  of 
Trade  figures) ;  in  1920  they  fell  in  the  proportion  of  313  to  240  (the 
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Times  figures).  That  is  to  say,  the  pound  fell  to  one-third  of 
its  old  value  in  1919,  or,  to  adopt  a  familiar  method  of  expression, 
it  was  vporth  Gs.  8d.  in  1919  of  its  old  value,  and  had  recovered 
to  about  8s.  in  1920.  These  violent  changes  are,  to  a  small 
extent,  due  to  shortage  or  abundance  of  commodities,  but  in 
the  main  are  the  effects  of  currency  instability.  The  possibility, 
however,  of  finding  an  explanation  in  fluctuations  of  demand  and 
gnpply,  or  in  variations  in  the  exchanges,  or  in  the  state  of  credit, 
obscures  the  recognition  of  their  importance  as  an  index  to  the 
gross  unreliability  of  the  unit  of  currency  as  a  measure  of  value. 

,  Yet  this  internal  instability,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  and  in¬ 
justice  to  which  it  gives'  rise  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life,  is  a  more 
serious  matter  than  the  daily  variations  of  the  exchanges.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  value  of  the  currency  should  be  both  steady 
externally  and  stable  internally ;  but,  unless  two  currencies  vary 
at  the  same  rate  and  in  the  same  direction,  there  can  be  no 
steadiness  without  stability.  The  sound  policy  to  act  on  is 
“Take  care  of  the  pound  and  the  exchanges  will  take  care  of 
themselves.” 

!  The  abandonment  of  gold  having  ended  in  the  complete  in¬ 
stability  of  the  standard  of  value,  it  is  not  unnaturally  presumed 
that  a  return  to  the  precious  metal  will  restore  the  comparative 
constancy  of  pre-war  times,  and  little  account  is  taken  of  other 
consequences  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  may  involve. 
“Lc  monde  est  st  impatient  de  ce  qui  le  presse  qu'il  ne  'vise  qu’d, 
t'end^faire  sans  regarder  d  quel  prix”  Moreover,  the  presump¬ 
tion  has  the  encouragement  of  the  highest  financial  authorities. 
The  Currency  Committee  in  its  two  reports,  amid  much  weighty 
advice  as  to  economy,  to  which  too  little  attention  has  been  paid, 
has  recommended  the  restoration  without  delay  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  gold  standard.  By 
"without  delay”  the  Committee  intended  a  period  of  not  more 
’an  ten  years,  by  “gold  standard”  they  undoubtedly  meant  the 
re-war  standard,  and  would  repudiate  the  idea  that  any  other  is 
conceivable  as  being  unw’orthy  the  consideration  of  an  honest 
mmunity.  Circumstances  have  fortunately  prevented  any  final 
I'einouncement  on  this  policy,  and  before  it  is  definitely  adopted 
'ne  country  should  be  satisfied  that  not  only  will  it  secure  the 
I  -nits  expected,  but  that  the  authorities  who  recommend  it, 
id  who  in  the  main  represent  banking  and  official  interests, 
ive  taken  due  account  of  the  sacrifices  it  must  involve  for  the 
'  nler,  the  manufacturer,  the  w'orkman  and  the  taxpayer. 

The  outstanding  advantage  of  the  policy  is  the  establishment 
f  steadiness  of  exchange  with  other  gold-using  countries. 
*^^r,ming  that  it  is  practicable,  without  national  bankruptcy,  to 
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restore  the  pound  to  the  value  of  the  sovereign,  the  exchange 
with  America  will  be  steadied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  4  86 
dollars  to  the  pound ;  and  it  is  wrongly  assumed  that  this  would  ® 
be  to  the  benefit  of  this  country,  which  would  then  be  able  to 
pay  off  its  debts  to  America  at  a  cost  of  eight  hundred  million 
instead  of  twelve  hundred  million  pounds.  It  is  overlooked  that  ® 

debts  are  paid,  not  in  pounds,  but  in  materials,  manufactures  i 
or  services,  which  are  appraised  at  what  they  will  fetch  in  gold 
dollars.  The  important  question  for  the  coufitry,  as  apart  from  P 
international  financiers,  is  what  effect  Great  Britain’s  competi-  ’ 
tion  for  gold  will  have  on  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar.  Can  it 
be  doubted  that  it  will  be  raised,  that  prices  in  dollars  will  fall?  * 
The  more  we  grasp  at  gold  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  sovereign,  ^ 

the  higher  will  the  value  of  the  metal  go,  and  the  lower  will  * 

prices  be,  whether  calculated  in  gold  dollars  or  gold  pounds. 
The  quantity  of  exports  and  services  required  to  balance  the  1 
debts  will  be  increased ;  the  amount  of  English  labour  that  must  ^ 
be  devoted  to  satisfying  the  American  creditor  will  be  multiplied.  ® 
The  steadiness  of  exchange  is  in  itself  desirable ;  its  steadiness 
at  4.86  is  of  no  particular  advantage,  and  may  even  be  inimical  ' 
to  this  country’s  interests. 

In  the  case  of  countries  not  on  a  gold  basis  the  return  of 
England  to  a  gold  standard  would  be  impotent  to  steady  exchange.  ^ 
An  increase  in  the  value  of  the  pound  would,  on  the  contrary,  ^ 
increase  the  difference  between  the  currencies  of  this  and  foreign  ^ 
countries,  and,  if  the  latter  continued,  as  some  are  doing,  to  * 
debase  their  units  of  value,  the  divergence  would  be  further  | 
accentuated.  Except,  then,  as  regards  America,  and  any  other  * 
countries  that  may  find  it  possible  to  re-establish  a  free  market  I 
in  gold,  a  return  to  a  gold  standard  would  not  secure  the  steadi-  ) 
ness  of  the  pound.  Still  less  would  gold  bring  with  it  stability,  * 
and  in  support  of  this  contention  it  is  fortunately  possible  to  ^ 
adduce  facts,  and  not  necessary  to  rely  on  theory  alone.  ^ 

The  countries  that  retained  their  gold  have  suffered  from  * 
currency  instability  (sudden  changes  in  price  levels)  as  much  as  ^ 
our  own.  In  Sweden  the  instability  w’as  even  greater  than  here,  ^ 
but  Japan  and  America  will  serve  better  as  illustrations.  The  J 
former  country,  though  it  is  still  unable  to  maintain  a  free  market  | 
in  gold,  was  stocked  with  the  precious  metal  in  and  after  the 
war  to  an  extent  that  the  gold  enthusiast  might  envy.  Its  cur-  ; 
rency  doubled  in  amount  during  the  war  (prices  doubling  also),  ' 
but  the  inflation  was  in  no  way  due  to  Government  borrowing, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  gold.  The  holdings  of  the  metal  by 
the  Bank  of  Japan  increased  over  threefold  between  1913  and 
1919,  and  the  gold  backing  for  notes  in  circulation  rose  from  i 
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50  to  70  per  cent.  This  plethora  of  gold  has  not  preserved  Japan 
from  a  severe  crisis,  the  repercussion  of  which  was  felt  in  other 
countries.  There  is  little  information  as  to  details,  but  the  usual 
features  of  instability  due  to  falling  prices  were  present — the 
stoppage  of  industry  and  increase  of  unemployment.  The  closing 
of  silk  factories  alone  will,  it  is  said,  throw  300,000  men  out  of 
work. 

The  United  States  afford  a  still  more  striking  example.  The 
prohibition  on  the  export  of  gold,  which  was  in  force  during  the 
war,  was  removed  in  June,  1919,  and  the  gold  standard  is  thus 
in  full  operation.  The  restoration  of  parity  with  gold  was  in 
that  country  a  comparatively  simple  process,  but  even  so  it  in¬ 
volved  sacrifices  and  depression  more  intense  than  any  yet^ 
experienced  here.  Unemployment  has  been  more  serious,  bank¬ 
ruptcies  more  numerous ;  instability  showed  itself  in  the  fall  of 
prices  there  before  it  began  here.  In  the  adjustment  of  its  prices 
to  a  gold  level  America,  apart  from  its  actual  possession  of  gold, 
occupies  a  favourable  position  as  compared  with  England.  The 
necessary  reductions  of  wages  can  there  be  made,  not  indeed 
without  friction,  but  wdth  less  difficulty  than  in  this  country. 
"Wages  are  being  low'ered  again  perforce,”  says  one  account, 
“in  the  same  unscientific  and  painful  way  as  in  less  enlightened 
days.  Mills  close  down,  and  when  they  open  again  they  want 
fewer  employes,  and  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  as  much  for 
them.”  Other  accounts  mention  cases  in  which  the  workers 
themselves  have  voluntarily  recognised  the  necessity  for  reduc¬ 
tion.  This  country  must  inevitably  come  to  the  same  position 
if  the  fall  in  prices  continues,  but  the  most  moderate  of  labour 
politicians  have  recently  entered  caveats  against  the  reduction  of 
wages,  and  no  one  can  contemplate  with  a  light  heart  the  revision 
in  a  downward  direction  of  the  numerous  wage  agreements 
entered  into  in  recent  years.  If,  however,  there  is  a  further 
fall  in  prices,  possibly,  indeed,  even  if  the  present  fall  is  per¬ 
manent,  one  of  two  things  must  happen  :  wages  must  come  down 
or  industries  must  close.  Nature  itself,  and  not  the  greed  of  the 
capitalist,  enforces  this  conclusion ;  the  process  of  subsidising 
each  industry  at  the  expense  of  all  the  others  cannot  go  on 
indefinitely.  The  difficulties  that  have  accompanied  the  return 
to  gold  in  America  are  a  warning  of  the  convulsions  that  must 
attend  the  far  more  serious  operation  of  restoring  the  sovereign 
in  England. 

The  experience  of  India  affords  a  further  example,  and  illus¬ 
trates  not  merely  the  futility  of  supposing  that  gold  implies 

(1)  This  and  any  other  allusions  to  present  or  recent  time  refer  to  February 
hst  when  this  article  was  written. 
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Ktability,  but  also  the  failure  of  the  highest  authorities  in  finance 
to  foretell  the  action  of  the  forces  set  in  motion,  when  a  currency 
is  tampered  with.  In  December,  1919,  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Exchange  and  Currency  recommended  that  stability  should  be 
restored  to  the  rupee  by  the  fixation  of  its  value  in  terms  of  gold 
the  rupee  for  the  future  to  be  equivalent  to  one-tenth  of  a  gold 
sovereign.  Their  view  was  accepted,  but  the  rupee  refused  to 
conform  to  it,  and  a  year  later  its  value  was  less  than  one- 
thirteenth  of  a  paper  pound.  Not  only  was  there  no  stability  a 
of  value,  but  the  proposals  of  the  Committee,  backed  up  by  the 
active  interference  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  failed  to  secure  even 
steadiness  of  exchange,  which  was  what  the  Committee  really 
meant  by  stability.  The  value  of  the  rupee  fell  from  2s.  3d. 
in  May  to  Is.  9d.  in  July,  rose  to  Is.  lid.  in  August,  and  was 
below  Is.  6d.  in  December.  It  may  be  doubted  if,  even  in  the 
days  when  the  value  of  the  rupee  depended  entirely  on  the 
vagaries  of  the  silver  market,  such  fluctuations  were  known  as 
when  the  experts  endeavoured  to  steady  it.  The  India  Office, 
at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer,  did  its  best  to  make  the  policy  a 
success.  It  engaged  in  exchange  transactions  on  an  unusual 
scale,  and  desisted  only  when  a  loss  of  20  ^  crores  of  rupees  warned 
it  of  the  hopelessness  of  trying  further  to  interfere  with  the 
economic  forces  at  work.  This  was,  however,  but  a  small  part 
of  the  real  loss.  The  export  and  import  trades  were  in  turn  dis¬ 
organised.  The  maintenance  of  the  exchange  depends  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  Indian  export  trade,  and  the  steps  taken  doomed 
that  trade,  which  was  already  on  the  decline,  to  extinction.  “The 
flickering  export  trade  received  its  quietus,”  says  the  Times.  Im¬ 
ports  were  at  first  stimulated  to  excess,  and  the  country  was  flooded 
with  unsaleable  goods.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  trader  the  action 
of  the  Government  resembles  a  breach  of  faith.  It  ordained  a  two- 
shilling  rupee,  and  has  failed  to  give  it,  and  Indian  merchants 
have  taken  to  cancelling  orders  given  to  firms  in  this  country.  I 
“Why,”  they  argue,  “should  we  adhere  to  our  contracts  when  > 
the  Government  abandons  a  policy  we  thought  it  had  pledged  | 
itself  to?  We  gave  our  orders  in  reliance  on  a  twn-shilling  rupee;  i 
we  cancel  them  now  that  it  is  worth  only  Is.  5d.”  The  policy  j 
of  the  Government  has  furnishted  an  excuse  for  mercantile  im-  j 
morality.  One  solitary  member  of  the  Committee,  a  native  of 
India,  who  had  the  foresight  and  the  courage  to  object  to  its 
recommendations,  laid  stress  on  the  mistrust  and  discontent 
caused  by  the  currency  policy  of  the  Government ;  and  those  who 
believe  in  the  close  connection  between  an  equitable  monetary 

( 1 )  The  Times  says  35  crores.  A  crore  of  rupees  is  £1 ,000,000  when  the  rupee 
is  at  2s. 
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standard  and  the  maintenance  of  social  order  will  be  predisposed 
to  regard  the  unsettlement  that  followed  the  attempt  to  link  the 
currency  with  gold  as  contributing  to  aggravate  the  present  un¬ 
fortunate  hostility  to  all  the  w'ays  of  Western  civilisation.  The 
CMnmittee  discussed  the  steps  to  be  taken  should  the  rupee  rise 
above  their  limit,  but  to  a  fall  they  made  no  reference.  Yet  this 
Committee,  whose  forecast  was  so  singularly  falsified,  was  a 
particularly  strong  one.  It  contained  Treasury  as  well  as  India 
Office  and  Indian  experience ;  it  included  representatives  of 
banking  and  mercantile  interests;  it  took  the  evidence  or  con¬ 
sidered  the  reports  of  high  financial  authorities,  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  of  the  representatives  of  commercial  and  banking 
interests  in  the  East ;  it  obtained  the  best  expert  advice  on  the 
prospects  of  the  silver  market,  and  the  circumstances  affecting 
prices  and  economic  conditions  in  India.  No  Committee  could 
have  examined  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects  more  thoroughly,  or 
brought  more  ability  and  authority  to  bear  on  the  decision.  If 
(acts  have  played  havoc  with  its  conclusions,  the  inference  is  not 
that  any  other  body  could  have  foreseen  the  future  more 
sagaciously,  but  that  there  is  some  fundamental  omission  or  error 
in  the  general  outlook  on  currency  questions,  some  defect  in  the 
equipment  for  their  settlement.  The  highest  authorities  are,  in 
consequence,  equally  liable  to  mistake  with  the  man  in  the  street. 

Similar  confusion  has  followed  a  similar  policy  in  East  Africa. 
The  main  industries  are  reported  to  have  been  brought  almost 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  producer  and  consumer  are 
disputing  as  to  the  remedy. 

If,  then,  the  policy  of  a  return  to  gold  is  persisted  in,  it  will 
not  be  for  want  of  due  warning.  The  very  threat  of  the  measures 
necessarv’  to  pave  the  way  for  it  disorganises  industry  and  checks 
enterprise,  as  many  isolated  examples  in  the  history  of  the  past 
year  show.  Manufacturers  of  cotton  or  steel  shut  down  their 
works,  lengthen  their  holidays,  or  shorten  their  hours.  Tea  and 
rubber  planters  concert  arrangements  for  closing  their  gardens 
or  plantations.  Stocks  of  raw  materials  are  even  destroyed  in 
the  hope  of  maintaining  prices  at  a  time  when  the  world  had 
never  more  need  of  them.  Farm  hands  are  dismissed  because  of 
the  fall  in  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  The  list  might  be 
indefinitely  extended.  The  producer  adopts,  in  defence  of  his 
capital,  the  same  ca’-canny  policy  that  is  condemned  when  labour 
resorts  to  it  in  defence  of  its  employment. 

A  return  to  the  old  gold  standard  is  possible  only  through  the 
j  process  known  as  deflation,  and,  as  deflation  involves  lower  prices, 
i'  appeals  to  a  public  suffering  from  abnormally  high  charges. 
Even  in  the  trading  community  the  opinion  is  often  expressed 
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that  healthy  conditions  cannot  be  restored  till  prices  fall,  and 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  view  that  may  mislead. 
Deflation,  in  order  to  cause  a  permanent  fall  to  a  lower  price 
level,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  resumption  of  the  old 
standard,  must  be  deflation  of  the  currency ;  but  a  temporary 
fall  of  prices  may  be  brought  about  by  deflation  of  credit,  and 
when  credit  has  been  inflated  beyond  the’  limit  that  cau  safely 
be  supported  by  the  existing  volume  of  currency,  such  deflation 
may  be  a  necessary,  even  if  a  painful,  operation. 

When  an  addition  is  from  any  cause  made  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  country,  such  as  occurred  everywhere  during  the  war, 
not  only  are  prices  raised,  but  forces  are  set  in  motion  that, 
unless  checked,  tend  to  make  the  rise  continuous.  The  spiral 
of  w’ages  and  prices  chasing  each  other  upw’ard  and  ever  upward, 
with  which  the  public  has  been  made  familiar,  is  not  a  mere 
figment  of  advertising  ingenuity,  but  a  reality.  Left  to  itself 
the  rise  would  continue  till  a  crash  came.  A  check  has  to  be 
applied  by  the  banks;  and,  if  the  situation  is  serious,  the  danger 
signal  is  hoisted  by  a  rise  in  the  bank-rate,  which  contracts  the 
volume  of  credit  and  brings  it  into  that  relation  with  the  currency 
that  experience  has  showm  to  be  safe.  Prices  fall,  bankruptcies 
occur,  unemployment  increases,  but  these  evils  may  be  justified 
to  prevent  a  more  serious  collapse.  The  policy  recently  adopted 
in  this  country  is  therefore  a  sound  one,  provided  that  it  has 
been  confined  to  ensuring  a  safe  proportion  between  credit  and 
the  existing  currency,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  There 
has  not  up  to  the  present  been  any  substantial  reduction  in 
currency ;  and  some  statisticians  have  questioned  whether  there 
has  been  any  reduction  in  the  total  volume  of  credit.  If  that  is 
true,  the  effects  on  trade  and  prices  must  be  due  merely  to  the 
stoppage  of  a  continually  growing  inflation,  to  which  traders  had 
become  accustomed,  and  on  the  continuance  of  which  they  had 
reckoned  in  their  arrangements.  Bankers  called  in  their  loans 
or  refused  to  renew  them,  confidence  was  undermined,  money  had 
to  be  raised  by  enforced  sales.  The  fall  of  prices  tends  in  such 
cases,  as  the  rise  did,  to  go  too  far,  and  just  as  there  is  generally 
delay  in  raising  the  bank-rate  when  rising  prices  inaugurate  a 
period  of  over-confidence,  so,  it  may  be  suspected,  there  is  hesi¬ 
tation  to  lower  it  with  sufficient  promptitude  w'hen  confidence  has 
been  depressed  and  capital  is  being  hoarded  in  gilt-edged 
securities.  . 

Deflation  of  credit  may  safely  be  left  to  the  bankers,  whose 
prescience  has  for  many  years  preserved  this  country  from  serious 
monetary  panics.  Deflation  of  currency  is  another  matter,  and 
the  objections  to  it  are  now  recognised  even  in  that  stronghold 
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of  gold — the  city — where  they  have  recently  been  emphasised  by 
an  authority  whose  forcible  statements  always  command  atten¬ 
tion.  Deflation,  Mr.  McKenna  tells  us,  must  produce  severe 
trade  depression  ;  a  declared  policy  of  deflation  is  a  public  warning 
of  loss  to  traders ;  and  he  will  have  none  of  the  feeble  compromise 
that  admits  sudden  deflation  to  be  dangerous,  but  clings  to  the 
hope  of  a  gradual  process :  “  A  policy  of  gradual  monetary 
deflation,  but  deflation  so  guarded  as  not  to  interfere  with  pro¬ 
duction,  is  a  policy  impossible  of  execution.”  The  crying  need 
•f  the  day  is  production  ;  any  policy  that  would  check  it  is  self- 
condemned  ;  and,  if  the  truth  of  Mr.  McKenna’s  statement  is 
recognised,  the  policy  of  monetary  deflation  must  go  by  the  board , 
and  with  it  all  hope  of  an  early  return  to  the  pre-war  gold 


1 


standard. 

Unfortunately  the  speaker  did  not  press  his  argument  to  this, 
its  logical,  conclusion,  but  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  fashionable 
craving  for  deflation  by  picturing  a  future  in  which  deflation 
will  be  effected  by  an  increase  in  the  commodities  available  for 
consumption.  To  call  this  “deflation  ”  is  a  misnomer,  though 
the  effect  on  prices  may  be  the  same ;  what  is  indicated  is  an 
inflation  of  commodities  to  counter-balance  the  inflation  of 
purchasing-power,  and  it  is  an  inflation  that  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  realising  within  any  measurable  time.  To  bring  prices 
back  to  pre-w^ar  level  by  the  mere  increase  of  commodities  would 
mvolve  at  least  the  doubling  of  production,  if  the  currency  remains 
at  its  present  amount,  and  there  is  unfortunately  no  prospect 
of  such  prosperity,  even  should  some  antidote  be  discovered  to 
the  present  w'eariness  of  sustained  effort.  If  the  end  of  financial 
policy  is  to  be,  not  stability  in  the  present,  but  stability  in  the 
future  by  a  return  to  such  a  price  level  that  a  pound  may  com¬ 
mand  as  large  an  amount  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life,  and  exercise  as  much  command  over  the  services  of  others 
as  the  sovereign  of  123  grains  of  standard  gold  formerly  did,  the 
process  is  as  simple  as  it  is  suicidal.  A  contraction  in  the  note 
issue  will  effect  it,  if  the  productive  classes  in  the  country  are 
sufficiently  blind  to  their  interests  to  allow  the  advocates  of  gold 
to  indulge  in  further  experiments  of  the  kind  attempted  in  the 
case  of  the  Indian  currency.  That  such  experiments  are  likely, 
m  spite  of  all  warnings,  to  be  made  is,  however,  only  too  prob¬ 
able,  and  at  the  late  conference  at  Brussels  hopes  were  held  out 
that  Great  Britain  at  least  would  shortly  have  its  currency  firmly 
linked  once  more  to  the  precious  metal. 

It  will  not  be  pretended  that  such  a  policy  can  be  carried  out 
without  sacrifice,  but  there  exists  a  feeling  that  such  sacrifices 
are  healthy  and  necessary,  and  that  they  have  an  effect  on  the 
1.  H  H  2 
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economic  organism  similar  to  that  produced  by  asceticism  and 
austerities  in  the  moral  world.  A  solitary  financier  may  have  the 
insight  to  see  that  sacrifice  pushed  too  far  may  prove  ruinous,  but 
his  warnings  will  only  have  temporary  effect  unless  producers 
generally  bestir  themselves.  Otherwise  the  policy  of  deflation 
may  be  carried  out  with  the  same  indifference  to  its  inevitable 
consequences  as  marked  the  inflation  of  currency  in  war-time. 
Is  the  accepted  policy  to  be  the  getting  back  to  the  sovereign? 
If  so,  the  responsible  authorities  can  claim  to  have  a  mandate 
for  a  policy  of  deflation.  Bankruptcies  and  unemployment  may 
check,  but  will  not  prevent,  their  action.  One  period  of  de¬ 
pression  may  succeed  another  with  temporary  gleams  of  pros¬ 
perity  between,  but  the  process  will  continue.  The  eels,  it  will 
be  argued,  w'ill  gradually  get  used  to  being  skinned. 

The  policy  to  be  aimed  at  should  be  stability — stability  with 
a  gold  basis,  if  possible,  but,  if  not,  then  without  it.  Gold  is  a 
good  servant,  but  a  bad  master.  If  the  w'orld  cannot  do  without 
it,  its  value  in  a  currency  should  have  reference  to  the  e.stablished 
value  of  the  currency  into  w'hich  it  is  introduced,  not  to  the  value 
that  may  have  been  suitable  in  some  bygone  era.  To  restore 
its  pre-war  value  now  means  an  upsettal  of  prices;  it  involves 
immediate  instability,  and  an  instability  that  must  continue  for 
an  indefinite  time  before  bottom  is  reached. 

In  a  masterly  appreciation  of  the  economic  position  of  Europe, 
Professor  Cassel,  of  Sweden,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  of 
the  belligerent  countries,  one  alone,  our  own,  can  restore  gold 
to  its  old  place  in  the  currency  without  disaster.  Such  an  opinion 
is  not  to  be  lightly  questioned,  but  there  are  reasons  for  thinking 
it  too  sanguine.  It  appears  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
comparatively  small  fall  in  prices  here — some  20  per  cent.— 
would  suflfice  to  restore  the  par  of  exchange  with  the  dollar,  and 
England  Would  then  be  on  a  gold  basis.  But  sufficient  account 
has  not  been  taken  of  the  effect  of  the  competition  of  this  country 
for  the  necessary  gold.  A  further  fall  of  gold  prices  in  America 
as  well  as  here  would  seem  an  inevitable  consequence,  and  equi¬ 
librium  would  then  be  as  far  off  as  ever.  Like  hill-climbers,  we 
should  reach  the  apparent  top  of  the  mountain  only  to  find  a 
higher  summit  beyond.  The  fall  of  prices  in  the  winter  of 
1920-21,  brought  about  by  the  reduction  of  credit  facilities  rather 
than  by  any  positive  monetary  deflation,  serves  to  indicate  the 
gravity  of  the  consequences  to  industry  that  will  follow  any  actual 
contraction  of  the  currency.  Commercial  depression  and  unem¬ 
ployment  on  a  scale  not  contemplated  by  Professor  Cassel  seem 
unavoidable. 

Should  Great  Britain,  how^ever,  accept  these  sacrifices  and 
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succeed  in  restoring  the  old  par  of  the  pound  with  the  dollar,  its 
difBculties  would  only  be  beginning.  The  other  countries  of 
Europe  would  be  encouraged  to  join  in  the  ill-advised  scramble 
for  gold,  and,  as  each  new  competitor  came  into  the  market,  a 
fresh  period  of  falling  gold  prices  would  ensue.  Stability  would 
be  indefinitely  delayed,  and  there  would  probably  be  a  revolt 
against  the  tyranny  of  gold,  and  a  reaction  towards  the  views  of 
those  whose  voices  are  even  now  heard  in  favour  of  a  regime  of 
cheap  credit  and  unregulated  paper.  The  danger  of  shipwreck  on 
the  &ylla  of  gold  would  stimulate  a  tendency  to  deflect  the  course 
perilously  near  the  Charybdis  of  unlimited  paper. 

What  policy,  then,  should  be  adopted  to  secure  stability? 
Formerly  gold  supplied  an  automatic  check — imperfect,  but  well 
I  understood  by  those  who  worked  it.  What  check  is  there  now? 
By  whom  is  it  applied  and  on  what  principle?  Is  there,  indeed, 
any  principle  except  an  indefinite  idea  that  by  successive  con¬ 
tractions  of  credit  or  currency,  restricting  trade  and  discouraging 
industry,  prices  may  happily  be  so  reduced  that  the  sovereign 
will  once  more  resume  its  old  place?  For  these  vague  and 
dangerously  misleading  expectations  the  right  course  is  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  definite  policy  of  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  as  it  exists  to-day,  not  as  it  happened  to  be  seven  years  or 
a  hundred  years  ago.  All  reference  to  gold  should  be  left  out 
of  sight,  until  such  time  as  an  international  arrangement  has 
been  arrived  at  as  to  the  rates  at  which  that  metal  should  be 
reintroduced  into  the  currencies  of  the  gold-using  nations.  The 
object  should  be  to  maintain  the  general  level  of  prices  in  a 
position  of  comparatively  stable  equilibrium,  which  would  not  be 
so  high  as  the  maximum  attained  in  the  days  of  the  greatest 
debasement  of  the  currency  and  of  the  greatest  expansion  of 
credit,  but  would  probably  be  higher  than  the  line  to  which 
prices  have  fallen  during  the  present  temporary  depression. 
Where  the  level  should  be  fixed  is  a  matter  for  statesmen  and 
financiers;  the  important  point  is  that,  once  fixed,  the  currency 
should  be  so  handled  as  to  prevent  any  excessive  variation.  The 
workman  should  know  that  the  value  of  his  remuneration  is  not 
constantly  altering,  the  shopkeeper  that  his  goods  are  not  con¬ 
stantly  getting  cheaper  on  his  hands,  the  manufacturer  that  any 
future  changes  in  the  yield  of  his  products  will  be  due  to  market 
fluctuations,  which  it  is  his  business  to  foresee,  and  not  to 
changes  in  the  value  of  the  currency  that  he  cannot  possibly 
estimate. 

No  one  would  lightly  suggest  the  substitution  of  a  currency 
so  regulated  for  a  currency  based  on  gold.  Theorists,  indeed, 
have  often  discussed  the  principles  on  which  some  ideal  currency 
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might  equitably  be  worked,  but  no  plan  has  been  devised  that 
recommended  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  the  community.  The 
world  is  now,  however,  provided  with  currencies  that  are  not 
based  on  gold,  and  that  are  by  no  means  ideal.  It  must,  whether 
willingly  or  not,  find  some  practical  method  of  regulating  them 
and  the  question  it  has  to  face  is  whether  the  regulation  is 
to  be  guided  by  a  vague  idea  of  working  back  to  the  old  gold 
basis  or  not.  Is  the  country  to  rub  along  as  best  it  can  with  a 
bias  towards  getting  back  to  gold  at  £3  17s.  lOd.  per  ounce,  or 
is  some  attempt  to  be  made  to  provide  it  with  a  stable  currency? 
The  main  lines  of  policy  should  be  open  to  all,  so  that  all  classes 
may  be  able  to  regulate  their  contracts  and  arrangements  with 
some  knowledge  of  their  probable  result ;  they  should  not  be  a 
mystery  confined  to  a  small  coterie  of  officials  and  bankers.  That 
the  practical  sense  of  the  nation  can  discover  some  method  of 
regulation  if  once  convinced  of  its  necessity  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  that  it  will  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  in  course  of 
time  is  equally  certain  ;  that  conviction  may  be  a  slow  and  painful 
process  brought  about  only  by  further  depression  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  unfortunately  too  probable. 

The  fixing  of  the  bank-rate,  by  which  a  due  proportion  is  main¬ 
tained  between  credit  and  currency,  will  be  a  more  delicate 
operation  with  an  artificial  currency  such  as  now  exists  than  in 
the  days  of  gold.  In  the  latter  case,  when  the  rate  was  raised, 
not  only  was  credit  checked,  but  gold  was  attracted  from  abroad 
to  relieve  the  situation.  That  relief  will  not  be  attained  in  the 
same  direct  way  in  future ;  changes  in  the  rate  will  require  more 
circumspection,  and  at  the  same  time  ought  probably  to  be  more 
frequent  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  elasticity  in  a  fixed  paper 
currency.  Still  more  important  may  be  the  question  of  con¬ 
tracting  or  expanding  the  actual  currency  so  as  to  keep  prices 
stable. 

Such  a  policy  is  not  suggested  here  on  theoretical  grounds: 
it  is  put  forward  as  a  necessity  of  the  times,  and  as  the  only 
alternative  to  a  policy  of  drift  in  the  hope  of  gradually  drifting 
back  to  gold.  It  is  a  stop-gap,  and,  while  experience  of  its 
working  may  conceivably  lead  to  a  disinclination  to  return,  for 
internal  purposes,  to  the  servitude  of  the  precious  metals,  it  may 
be  assumed  for  the  present  that  such  a  return  is  desirable,  as 
soon  as  the  demands  likely  to  be  made  on  gold  by  the  various 
nations  concerned  have  been  settled,  and  it  is  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  at  what  rate  gold  can  be  introduced  into  the  currency  of 
each  without  excessive  disorganisation  of  prices.  Economies  may 
be  effected  in  the  use  of  gold,  or  new  discoveries  may  be  made 
that  wdll  alter  the  situation,  but  the  question  will  have  to  be 
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faced  whether  the  country  can  afford  the  sacrifice  of  returning  to 
the  old  ratio.  Should  the  sacrifice  be  too  great,  there  would 
be  two  alternatives,  either  of  which  would  involve  international 
arrangement — either  a  broadening  of  the  naetallic  basis  by  trans¬ 
ferring  part  of  the  burden  to  silver,  or  the  use  of  a  smaller 
quantity  of  gold  to  represent  the  pound.  The  first  of  these 
alternatives,  though  it  would  seem  to  be  the  best,  is  unlikely  to 
be  adopted,  and  need  not  now  be  considered ;  the  second  is  one 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  fall  back  on,  in  spite  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  that  will  at  first  occur  to  everyone  to  what  seems  to  many 
an  almost  unthinkable  act  of  debasement  and  dishonesty.  It  is 
cot  a  debasement,  though  it  will  unquestionably  be  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  currency  has  been  debased.  Fieri  non 
debuit,  factum  valet.  Debasement  is  an  ugly  word  with  sinister 
associations,  owing  to  the  dishonesty  of  many  of  the  coinage 
debasements  reported  in  history.  But  circumstances  are  easily 
conceivable  in  which  such  handling  of  the  currency  would  be  a 
duty,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  State  in  which  the  supply  of  the 
standard  metal  was  deficient,  while  w’ages  and  prices  had  been 
fixed  by  law  at  figures  that  the  existing  supply  of  currency  was 
inadequate  to  meet.  The  debasement  of  the  coin  might  well 
be  preferable  to  the  readjustment  of  all  wages  and  prices,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  such  cause  accounts  for 
many  of  the  debasements  of  former  times.  A  similar  situation 
confronts  the  country  now ;  wages  have  been  fixed  in  a  unit  of 
currency  that  has  not  the  value  of  the  old  sovereign ;  are  they 
to  be  scaled  down,  or  is  a  coin  to  be  provided  corresponding  to 
the  value  at  which  they  were  fixed  ?  It  may  or  may  not  prove 
to  be  necessary  that  this  coin  shall  contain  less  metal  than  the 
sovereign,  but  it  almost  certainly  will  be,  and,  if  so,  the  neces¬ 
sity  should  be  recognised.  Otherwise  the  trouble  that  will  ensue 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  question  of  wages.  The  taxpayer 
will  not  consent,  and  will  indeed  be  unable,  to  pay  off  the  debts 
left  by  the  war,  if  their  burden  is  raised  by  their  being  made 
payable  in  a  coin  substantially  more  valuable  than  that  in  which 
they  were  incurred.  That  is  the  process  to  which  accusations 
of  dishonesty  are  peculiarly  applicable.  Hitherto  the  opinion 
of  the  creditor  class  has  dominated  all  views  of  currency  morality  ; 
to  defraud  him  by  lowering  the  value  of  the  standard  is  a  descent 
to  financial  turpitude,  while  the  defrauding  of  the  debtor  by 
raising  its  value  is  passed  over  in  silence. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  recently  estimated 
the  fixed  payments  that  have  to  be  borne  by  the  Exchequer  at 
close  on  £500,000,000  a  year ;  if  prices  are  brought  back  to  pre¬ 
war  level,  the  burden  of  this  liability  will  be  more  than  doubled ; 
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it  will  be  more  than  the  country  can  liquidate ;  national  baak- 
ruptcy  will  be  inevitable.  The  question  of  repudiation  will 
become  a  burning  one,  and  moral  principles  will  with  reason  be 
invoked  in  favour  of  immoral  action.  As  the  burden  of  all  other 
now  existing  debts  will  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  it 
is  doubtful  if  even  repudiation  will  suffice  to  prevent  wholesale 
insolvency.  The  hope  of  those  who  welcome  a  lowering  of  pricea 
is  doubtless  that  a  bottom  level  may  be  reached,  below  which 
a  further  fall  is  impossible,  and  a  position  of  stability  be  attained 
which  can  be  rendered  permanent  by  the  anchoring  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  to  gold.  Sufficient  allowance  is  not  made  for  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  this  position,  nor  for  the  fact  that  the  country  may 
well  be  ruined  before  it  attains  the  goal,  and  must,  even  if  by 
some  miracle  it  gets  there,  stagger  for  many  years  under  the 
increased  burden  of  its  obligations. 

“It  cannot  be  denied,”  says  Lord  Liverpool,  the  greatest 
authority  on  our  currency,  “  that  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  particu¬ 
larly  such  as  relate  to  the  private  concerns  of  a  whole  people, 
experience  is  the  surest  guide.”  Experience  teaches  that  the 
descent  of  Roman  civilisation  to  the  stagnation  of  the  Dark  Ages 
was  accompanied  by  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  standard  of 
value  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals.  The  subse¬ 
quent  return  to  prosperity,  and  the  growth  of  a  civilisation 
greater  than  Rome  ever  knew,  have  been  marked  by  a  progres¬ 
sive  depreciation  of  the  metals,  owing  partly  to  their  abundance, 
partly  to  the  devices  invented  to  economise  their  use,  while  the 
nominal  standard  of  value  has  been  further  depreciated  in  all 
countries  by  successive  debasements  of  currency.  On  two  not¬ 
able  occasions  the  standard  has  been  appreciated  in  this  country 
with  instructive  results,  firstly,  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  by 
legislation,  secondly,  after  1873  by  the  action  of  Germany  in 
demonetising  her  silver.  The  first  occasion  was  followed  by 
intense  unrest  and  suffering,  by  Chartist  and  other  agitations,  by 
the  “hungry  ’forties”^;  the  second  led  to  the  depression  which 
Royal  Commissions  were  appointed  to  investigate  in  the  last 
quarter  of  last  century.  Fortunate  discoveries  of  gold,  on  the 
first  occasion  in  California  and  Australia,  on  the  second  in  the 
Transvaal,  Alaska  and  elsewhere,  relieved  the  situation  by 
low'ering  the  value  of  the  metal.  It  is  unwdse  to  tempt  fortune 
a  third  time  by  setting  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  and  making 
demands  on  gold  that  must  have  the  effect  of  appreciating  it* 
value.  Hitherto  the  attention  of  the  world  has  been  too  much 
concentrated  on  securing  a  medium  suitable  for  the  conduct  of 

(1)  It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  "  hungry  ’forties”  was  a  period 
of  exceptional  cheapness.  Prices  were  lower  then  than  in  any  other  dec.'^de  m 
the  century  from  1780  to  1880. 
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international  exchange.  The  time  has  come  to  recognise  the 
far  greater  importance  of  providing  a  just  measure  of  value  for 
the  regulation  of  internal  transactions.  The  present  instability 
of  the  standard  brings  uncertainty  and  irritation  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  business  and  into  the  private  concerns  of  every  member 
of  the  community ;  if  the  next  change  is  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  its  value  the  result  will  be  loss  and  in  many  cases 
ruin  to  the  producer ;  stagnation  of  enterprise ;  unemployment 
and  exasperation  of  the  worker.  The  necessity  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  classes  in  productive  activity  was  never  more  urgent, 
and,  in  spite  of  some  appearances  to  the  contrary,  there  was  never 
a  more  general  desire  on  the  part  of  all  classes  to  lend  a  hand 
in  the  restoration  of  the  country’s  prosperity,  provided  only  that 
equitable  treatment  to  all  is  assured.  Equity  is,  however,  im¬ 
possible  with  a  fluctuating  standard,  and  fluctuations  will  not 
cease  while  the  quest  of  gold  continues  to  be  the  main  object 
of  currency  policy. 

John  0.  Miller. 


A  MONTHLY  COMMENTARY.— (V.) 


t  ' 


There  are  moments  when  even  gregarious  and  humble-minded 
people  are  almost  driven  to  commit  the  sin  of  Diogenes  and  despair 
of  the  sanity  of  their  fellows  in  the  mass.  As  I  write  the  countrv 
is  threatened  wdth  something  approaching  civil  war.  It  may  not 
happen;  there  are  happily  already  indications  that  the  shock  is 
bringing  people  to  their  senses  and  that  the  most  acute  differences 
will  be  adjusted.  But  all  the  same,  the  forces  of  the  Crown  are  at 
this  moment  on  an  “  active  service  ”  footing,  and  their  potential 
enemy  is  a  vast  section  of  their  own  kith  and  kin.  Within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  my  front  door  the  paths  and  green  spaces  which  are  sacred 
to  the  games  of  children  have  been  turned  into  a  vast  armed  camp, 
which  none  may  enter  or  leave,  for  fear  and  distrust  are  abroad  in 
the  land,  and  soldier  and  civilian  must  needs  look  at  one  another 
askance.  The  nation  is  faced  with  an  ultimatum  that  at  some 
fixed  moment  its  circulatory  system  will  cease  to  work,  that  if  it 
is  to  be  kept  going  at  all  it  will  have  to  be  by  artificial,  costly, 
and  unhealthy  means.  Already  the  mines  from  which  we  draw  our 
industrial  power  and  domestic  warmth  are  empty  of  men,  and  those 
who  draw  their  immediate  livelihood  from  them  watch  them  perish 
by  water  or  fire.  Now  this  is  a  situation  w'hich  can  only  have  come 
about  because  certain  men  are  desperate  and  because  certain  other 
men  have  made  the  most  ridiculous  mistakes.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  we  should  analyse  the  cause  of  that  despair  and  the 
nature  of  those  errors. 


To  the  coal  dispute  there  are  three  parties — the  Government,  the 
owners,  and  the  miners — and  they  have  all,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  catastrophe.  As  in  my  opinion  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  is  the  greatest,  I  will  leave  it  to 
the  last  and  deal  with  that  of  the  other  parties  first.  The  miners 
have  displayed  during  the  last  few  years  very  considerable  selfish¬ 
ness  and  arrogance,  not  merely  towards  the  embattled  force  of  Capi¬ 
talism,  but  towards  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  tow’ards  the  vast  mass 
of  their  own  class  which  make  up  the  majority  of  it.  They  have 
shown  themselves  ready  and  sudden  in  quarrel  in  their  own  imme¬ 
diate  interests,  and  somewhat  careless  of  those  of  others,  even  of 
those  of  other  trade  umons.  I  do  not  find  any  great  trade  union  in 
sympathy  with  the  miners  as  such;  I  find  only  a  quick  recognition 
that  the  Miners’  Federation  is  the  vanguard  of  organised  labour,  and 
that  if  it  *s  beaten  the  whole  army  is  beaten,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing.  The  miners  as  men  have  rendered  wonderful  service 
to  the  nation;  to  that  every  battlefield  cries  out  in  ghostly  witness. 
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\s  miners,  they  have  done  very  well  out  of  the  nation’s  need.  They 
have,  or  had,  secured  a  standard  of  life  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  great  body  of  workers,  and  a  short  working  week.  They  have 
not  shown  any  great  readiness  to  recognise  that  an  ample  supply  of 
cheap  coal  is  the  first  essential  of  the  nation’s  prosperity.  More 
than  all,  their  leaders  have  given  their  opponents  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  intended  to  exploit  every  crisis  and  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  interests  of  certain  political  or  economic  theories, 

'  which,  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong,  can  only  be  adopted  by  the 
will  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  In  short,  they  have  given  the 
intransigeant  spirits  on  the  other  side  a  colourable  excuse  for  their 
argument  that  the  miners  did  not  mean  to  let  the  mines  work 
efiSciently  on  the  present  basis,  and  that  they  had  either  to  be 
fought  or  given  in  to. 


The  owners  one  is  compelled  to  be  a  little  sorry  for.  The  long 
controversy  over  nationalisation  has  raged  over  their  heads,  and  they 
have  almost  been  driven  into  a  position  of  apology  for  their  own 
existence,  hloreover,  the  industr}’  has  for  years  been  managed  over 
their  heads.  On  March  31st,  five  months  before  the  appointed  date, 
the  Mayors  of  the  Palace  on  the  Board  of  Trade  suddenly  abdicated, 
and  the  Roia  faineants  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  resume  the 
reins  of  government.  They  were  forced  back  on  to  the  throne  for 
the  transparent  and  confessed  reason  that  the  usurping  power  has 
got  itself  into  the  sorriest  of  messes.  There  was  no  longer  anything 
to  be  made  out  of  the  coal  industry  bub  losses,  and  the  owners  were 
brusquely  told  to  solve  a  problem  which  was  well-nigh  insoluble. 
Their  mistake  was  that  they  accepted  this  role  altogether  too  meekly. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  they  were  at  the  outset 
absolutely  opposed  to  this  sudden  decontrol.  They  abandoned  their 
opposition  for  reasons  which  have  been  variously  stated,  and  which 
are  none  of  them  very  creditable,  and  they  thus  lost  a  unique  chance 
of  begiiming  a  new  period  of  private  enterprise  with  the  assistance 
of  very  considerable  sympathy  from  their  employees.  Their  solution 
of  the  economic  problem  of  the  mines  was  ruthlessly  to  reject  the 
miners’  claims  for  a  national  wage,  and  to  present  them  with  an 
ultimatum  of  tremendous  reductions  of  wages  at  one  fell  swoop.  It 
was  a  policy  of  despair  in  a  situation  which  need  not  have  been  by 
any  means  so  desperate. 


The  Government’s  handling  of  the  mines  has  been  both  shiftless 
and  shifty.  For  years  it  has  controlled  both  their  internal  and 
external  economy.  It  has  fixed  wages  and  hours  in  direct  negotia¬ 
tion  with  the  miners.  It  has  fixed  the  price  of  domestic  coal,  often 
at  an  uneconomic  figure.  It  has  managed  the  export  trade  in  the 
spirit  of  the  extreme  profiteer  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  for  the 
moment  ruined  that  trade  and  made  the  whole  nation  unpopular 
on  the  Continent  During  this  period  it  has  allowed  the  whole 
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organisation  of  the  coalfields  under  private  enterprise  to  be  called  in 
question,  and  has  given  no  straight  answer  to  the  question.  It  has 
set  up  a  Commission  and  ignored  its  findings.  It  has  promised  to 
nationalise  the  royalties,  and  has  not  done  so.  It  has  drawn  up  a 
scheme  for  the  compulsory  imification  of  the  mines  in  each  district 
and  it  has  abandoned  that  scheme.  So  it  went  merrily  on  until 
its  hapless  plaything  broke  in  its  hands.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  the  mines  began  to  be  a  losing  proposition.  At  once  file 
Government  dropped  all  its  schemes,  divested  itself  of  all  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  announced  that  owners  and  miners  must  make  their  own 
arrangements  to  solve  on  March  31st  a  problem  which  w'as  almost 
entirely  of  its  owm  making.  Terrified  at  the  spectre  of  Anti-Waate, 
it  said  that  it  could  not  stand  a  loss  of  a  million  or  more  a  week  on 
coal.  The  result  was  that  the  owners’  final  offer  was  before  the 
men  exactly  three  days  before  the  fatal  day  of  decision,  and  that  the 
negotiations  concluded  under  the  shadow  of  notices  of  dismissal 
expiring  in  a  fortnight’s  time.  The  public  has  been  very  quick  to 
recognise  that  hurried  negotiations  carried  on  in  this  atmosphere 
had  no  chance  whatever  of  success,  that  the  Government’s  policy 
made  a  strike  absolutely  certain.  It  would  be  interestmg  to  have 
the  bill  for  the  loss  caused  by  the  strike  and  its  repercussions,  and 
to  set  that  alone — without  any  of  the  moral  entries  in  the  shape  of 
social  bitterness,  suffering,  and  possibly  even  loss  of  life — against 
the  cost  of  three  or  four  weeks  of  control. 


The  Government  is  surely  just  as  responsible  for  the  decontrol  of 
industry  as  it  was  for  the  demobilisation  of  the  Army,  It  had  put 
the  railways  and  the  mines  O'n  a  war  footing  and  had  utterly  worried 
and  disorganised  their  working.  Morally,  it  had  no  right  at  all 
just  to  cut  them  adrift  to  shift  for  themselves  without  giving  them 
any  assistance  to  find  their  feet  again.  Mr.  Hodges’s  demand  for 
a  subsidy  was  aw’kwardly  put;  the  public  will  certainly  not  tolm^te  a 
permanent  loss  on  what  should  he  its  greatest  asset.  But  a 
permanent  subsidy  is  one  thing  and  temporary  help  over  a  period 
of  acute  difficulty  is  quite  another.  In  point  of  fact,  many  of  our 
staple  industries  are  now  keeping  their  heads  above  water  by  the 
help  of  rebates  on  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  they  paid  in  previous 
years.  The  State  has  done  very  well  out  of  the  coal  industry  too. 
If  it  has  not  made  vast  profits  it  has,  by  keeping  dowm  the  price  of 
coal  far  below  the  figure  to  which  it  would  naturally  have  risen, 
saved  itself  vast  sums.  Why,  then,  is  this  industry  denied  the  help 
which  every  other  industry  is  getting  in  this  time  of  acute  depression? 
Both  on  that  general  ground  and  on  the  more  particular  grounds 
stated  above  the  Government  was  morally  bound  to  help  the  mining 
industry  over  the  present  emergency,  for  it  is  admitted  that  existing 
conditions  are  quite  abnormal  and  that  it  is  exceptionally  difficult 
to  fix  minimum  wage  rates  while  they  last.  The  Government,  as  I 
have  said,  set  the  owners  and  men  an  impossible  task,  and  gave 
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them  quite  inadequate  time  even  to  attempt  it.  They  made  a  strike 
certain,  and  they  also  mside  the  intervention  of  the  railwaymen,  who 
see  their  own  hour  of  doom  only  a  few  weeks  ahead,  equally  certain. 
The  gradual  transition  from  war  conditions  to  peace  conditions,  from 
uoifi^  national  control  to  private  unrestricted  marketing,  must  be 
difi&cult,  must  take  time,  and  must  be  abnormal  in  its  conditions. 
The  Government  is  entitled  to  set  a  limit  to  its  responsibility,  but  it 
cannot,  in  a  cavalier  manner,  merely  disclaim  responsibility. 

For  the  fact,  then,  that  there  was  a  stoppsige  of  the  coal  mines, 
the  Government  was  in  the  main  rfHsponsible.  Let  us  now  for  a 
moment  consider  the  actual  points  over  which  the  conflict  arose.  In 
the  main  it  arose  over  the  point  I  have  just  been  discussing,  namely, 
that  the  industry  could  only  afford  wages  enormously  less  than  those 
current  if  it  were  deprived  of  all  State  assistance  at  a  moment  of 
unexampled  depression.  The  wages  offered  were  in  some  cases 
half  the  previous  wages ;  they  were  in  many  cases  lower  than  those 
paid  for  quite  unskilled  manual  labour,  and  far  below  the  pre-war 
wage  if  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Unless  we  understand  this  and  cast  our  minds  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Sankey  Report,  or  even  to  the  settlement  of  last  autumn’s 
strike,  and  remember  the  hopes  then  raised,  we  shall  not  understand 
the  acute  bitterness  which  has  been  aroused  among  the  workers. 
At  one  blow  not  only  were  their  hopes  for  the  future  blighted,  but 
their  present  gains  w^ere  swept  aw'ay.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
offered  a  sliding  scale  of  visages,  related  to  the  profit  earned  in  the 
future.  But  we  have  to  remember  that  Capital  can  afford  to 
take  a  longer  view  than  Labour.  To  the  working  man  his  unit 
of  time  is  not  a  period  of  years,  but  the  week  for  which  he  draws  his 
wage,  and  it  is  more  important  that  the  minimum  should  be 
adequate  than  that  the  maximum  should  be  high. 


The  other  main  point  at  issue  w'as  the  setting  up  of  a  National 
Wages  Board  and  the  pooling  of  some  part  of  the  profits  in  order 
that  the  workers  in  the  less  profitable  mines  should  not  have  to  work 
for  wages  far  lower  than  those  of  their  more  fortunate  fellows.  At 
the  last  settlement  the  miners  thought  they  had  won  their  point. 
The  actual  terms  of  agreement  are  not  very  clear  on  the  matter, 
but  they  were  universally  interpreted  in  that  sense.  The  Times,  in 
a  leading  article,  spoke  of  a  National  Wages  Board  as  one  of  the 
men’s  most  substantial  gains.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  answering  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  House,  said  that  the  Board  would  “  be  set  up  without 
a  moment’s  delay.”  The  owners,  however,  were  quick  to  squash 
that  hope.  There  were  to  be  none  of  these  schemes,  smelling 
strongly  of  nationalisation,  when  decontrol  was  an  established  fact. 
I  must  say  that  I  find  this  decision  deplorable.  Admittedly  there 
are  certain  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  national  wage  system, 
but  I  cannot  think  them  to  be  insuperable.  It  would  necessitate 
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the  pooling  of  some  part  of  the  profits,  and  probably  also  that  I 
some  body,  either  governmental  or  a  statutory  commission  of  owners  I 
oflBcials,  and  workers,  should  be  given  power  to  condemn  mine«  ! 
which  were  obviously  too  costly  to  work  in  comparison  with  the 
revenue  they  earned.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  up  and  working 
such  a  scheme,  which  is  surely  not  insuperable,  has  to  be  set  against 
the  manifest  injustice  of  forcing  the  miner  in  one  district  to  work 
for  half  the  wage  of  the  miner  in  another.  The  defenders  of  private 
enterprise  should  surely  hesitate  before  making  the  confession  that 
such  anomalies  are  inevitable  under  the  system  they  uphold.  Many 
independent  minds,  quite  innocent  of  sympathy  with  the  demand  for 
nationalisation,  have  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  way  out  of  a  situation  in  which  over  £5  a  week,  more  than  he 
was  getting  before  the  strike,  can  be  offered  to  a  Yorkshire  miner, 
when  only  a  little  over  £2  is  forthcoming  in  another  area. 


Rupert  Brooke  once  remarked  that  “  the  men  are  always  right," 
a  generous  generalisation  which  is  as  near  the  truth  as  most  general¬ 
isations  can  be.  Certainly  I  found  in  most  unexpected  quarters 
din-ing  the  anxious  days  at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  a  real 
recognition  that  the  men  had  been  most  unfairly  treated.  It  was 
swamped  for  a  time  in  anger  at  their  action,  in  leaving  the  mines 
to  destruction.  That  action  I  do  not  propose  to  defend,  because  I 
think  it  was  wrong.  But  it  arose  from  no  mere  blind  anger.  The 
plain  part  was  that  the  men  had  most  inadequate  strike  funds,  and 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  withstand  a  long  strike.  The  owners, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  no  particular  reason  to  fear  a  stoppage  of 
the  mines  at  a  time  when  coal  was  a  drug  on  the  market.  The 
miners  reasoned  that  the  only  way  they  could  make  the  pressure  on 
both  sides  approximately  equal  was  to  confront  the  owners  and 
Government  alike  with  the  prospect  of  irreparable  loss.  This  point 
of  view,  though  logical,  was,  to  my  mind,  both  crude  and  mistaken. 
In  such  circumstances  the  Government  must  of  necessity  save  and 
protect  the  mines,  and  the  men’s  policy,  therefore,  led  straight 
towards  disorder  and  possibly  even  bloodshed.  Moreover,  they  under¬ 
estimated  the  force  of  public  opinion.  This  was  already  rallying  to 
their  side,  and  must  of  necessity  have  secured  them  a  decent  settle¬ 
ment  long  before  they  were  starved  out.  Finally,  there  is  the 
fundamental  consideration  that  even  in  a  straight  fight  one  must 
abstain  from  certain  methods.  It  is  easy  to  throw  this  argument 
at  one’s  opponents  and  to  fail  to  see  the  force  of  it  in  one’s  own  case, 
witness  Belgium  and  Ireland,  but  it  remains  a  sound  argument, 
and  on  the  recognition  of  its  soundness  civilisation  really  depends. 
But  the  public  must  ever  remember  one  thing  in  this  connection. 
If  it  demands  of  certain  of  its  servants,  in  virtue  of  the  importance 
of  their  service,  an  especial  regard  for  its  own  interests,  it  must  be 
resolute  to  see  justice  done  to  those  servants.  It  must  not  suffer  its 
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accredited  representatives  to  go  through  the  hand-washing  ceremony 
of  March  31st. 

In  this  sun  ey  of  the  origin  of  the  coal  strike  I  have  said  nothing 
of  the  “  great  plot  ”  against  the  wage-earning  class  to  which  Labour 
writers  and  speakers  have  accused  the  Government  of  being  a  party. 
I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  there  was  no  plot  in  that  sense 
at  all.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Prime  Minister  is 
unaffectedly  glad  at  every  additional  shilling  a  week  the  working 
classes  are  able  to  secure.  If,  however,  there  was  no  “  plot  ” 
against  wages,  there  has  been  altogether  too  much  of  political  tactics 
against  Labour  as  a  party,  and  trade  unionists  cannot  be  expected  to 
differentiate  too  carefully  between  the  two  things.  The  most  dismal 
reflexion  that  can  be  made  on  the  story  of  the  first  two  weeks  of 
April  is  on  the  bitter  distrust  of  the  Government  by  the  Labour 
leaders.  To  understand  this,  w'e  must  remember  that  the  Prime 
Minister  recently  made  a  speech  in  which,  to  the  unconcealed  dismay 
of  a  vast  number  of  his  Unionist  supporters,  he  declared  the  Labour 
Party  to  be  a  danger  to  the  country,  almost  comparable  to  the 
Germans  in  1914.  Now  the  many  millions  of  people  represented  at 
the  Trade  Union  Congress  do  not  all  vote  for  the  Labour  Party,  but 
most  of  them  and  all  their  most  active  spirits  do  so  vote.  The 
Prime  Minister’s  tactical  speeches  cannot,  of  course,  be  taken  at 
their  face  value,  but  he  cannot  be  surprised  if  simple-minded  people 
take  so  important  a  person  at  his  w'ord.  It  is  impossible  in  practice 
to  differentiate  between  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Trade  Unions, 
and  if  his  speech  meant  anything  it  meant  that  the  Government  of 
the  day  is  the  declared  enemy  of  organised  Labour.  That,  at 
any  rate,  is  how  organised  Labour  to-day  regards  it,  and  the  result 
is  that  every  big  Labour  crisis  like  the  present  one  puts  the  whole 
social  fabric  in  acute  danger.  The  Government,  which  should  be 
able  to  s[)eak  as  the  impartial  custodian  of  the  general  interest-s,  is 
regarded  by  Trade  Union  leaders  as  the  organ  of  their  opponents, 
and  its  appeals  and  upbraidings  are  alike  regarded  as  the  merest 
tactics. 


We  are  therefore  faced  with  a  period  of  political  and  industrial 
controversy  which  is  fraught  with  the  utmost  peril.  Never  before 
have  the  “  haves  ”  and  the  “  have  nots  ”  been  marshalled  against 
each  other  in  definite  political  parties.  Liberalism  has  been  perhaps 
especially  the  faith  of  the  working  class  in  industrial  areas,  but  the 
split  between  it  and  Conservatism  has  never  been  on  crude  economic 
lines.  One  wonders  what  Disraeli  would  think  if  he  could  know  that 
a  future  leader  of  Conservatism  was  definitely  inviting  this  danger¬ 
ous  division.  Every  Continental  country  has  had  for  some  time  its 
Socialist  Party,  but  the  close  connection  between  that  party  and  the 
industrial  organisations  of  the  working  class  is  peculiar  to  our  own. 
Moreover,  foreign  countries  have  not  maintained,  in  these  new 
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circumstancee,  the  rigid  two-party  system.  That  is  just  what  the 
Prime  Minister  does  wish  to  maintain.  The  purpose  of  his  current 
speeches  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  not  so  much  to  alienate 
support  from  Labour.  That  is  quite  a  secondary  purpose,  the  main 
object  being  to  draw  into  the  Coalition  fold  those  Liberals  who  remain 
outside  it  in  order  to  prevent  there  being  a  split  in  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  the  anti-revolutionary  ranks.  The  one  certain  effect  of  the 
success -of  such  a  policy  must  obviously  be  to  bring  a  pure  and 
unadulterated  Labour  Government  into  power  in  a  very  short  time 
In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  for  one  party  to  remain 
permanently  in  power.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  politics  that  Govern¬ 
ments  fall,  not  because  the  country  rallies  to  the  programme  of  their 
opponents,  bub  because  it  grows  to  dislike  or  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
their  own.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  his  way,  everyone  who  is 
revolted  by  his  Irish  policy,  everyone  who  is  alarmed  at  the  drift 
of  his  economic  policy  towards  Germany,  everyone  who  sees  nothing 
but  disaster  in  his  attempts  to  destroy  Free  Trade,  everyone  who 
regards  his  administration  as  unduly  extravagant,  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  vote  for  the  Labour  Party.  The  perfection  of  such  a 
dilemma  might  keep  him  in  office  a  few’  years  longer  than  he  would 
otherwise  remain  there,  but  it  must  in  the  long  run  make  a  Labour 
administration  certain. 

H.  B.  Usher 
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